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Preface and 
Acknowledgements 


P rofessor D.D. Kosambis birth centenary, which was celebrated 
from 31 July 2007 to 31 July 2008, brought with it a strong 
resurgence of interest in his scholarship. I had organized a 
series of scholarly public lectures in Pune once a month through the 
year. Lectures and seminars were also organized across India. This 
momentum generated a number of essays on his contribution to learn- 
ing. The Government of India brought out a postage stamp and 
a first-day cover in Kosambis honour, probably in July 2008. The 
family not having been informed, I was lucky to discover their appear- 
ance from a friend who happened to see them at the General Post 
Office in Mumbai. 

The present volume is a consequence of the renewed interest in 
D.D. Kosambi. It aims to give a rounded picture of his writings 
and assessments by scholars of his intellectual contribution in diverse 
fields. My Introduction (necessarily brief, in view of the length of 
the book) seeks to situate him within his settings — social, political, 
intellectual, and familial — in his own words whenever possible. 

Part I contains writings by Kosambi, including some important, 
already-published but little-known essays (of which the ones on solar 
energy have a direct relevance today) and an unpublished childrens 
story with a difference. Also included are his letters on wide-ranging 
subjects which reveal both his concerns and his personality. 

The section ‘Letters and Correspondence’ is labelled ‘Extracts at 
the suggestion of Rukun Advani of Permanent Black. Some letters 
have been reproduced in their entirety, but certain omissions have 
been made in others for personal reasons. These omissions, which 
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are inconsequential and make no difference to the substance and 
issues discussed in the letters, range from a few words or a sentence to 
a paragraph or two (as, for example, where Kosambi shares his views 
of certain archaeological finds with more than one recipient). The 
friends I have consulted are in agreement with me on this. Within 
the text ‘[?]’ indicates the occasional illegible word and ‘[. . .]’ the 
omissions. 

Kosambis letters show his mastery of the epistolary art, rapidly 
vanishing in todays age of emailing and text-messaging. These let- 
ters, practically all of them published for the first time, are a special 
attraction of this volume. 

For making these letters available, I thank the following: the 
Houghton Library of Harvard University for Kosambi s Conklin 
letters (Call No. MS Eng 1176); the Archives of the Tata Institute 
of Fundamental Research, Mumbai, for the two Bhabha letters and 
the letter to the Defence Ministry; the Wheeler Archives in the 
Special Collection of University College London for the Wheeler 
correspondence (box reference number E/2/9); St Johns College 
Library Archives, Oxford, for the letter from Dr Robert Graves (dated 
5 June 1957) and The Robert Graves Copyright Trust for permission 
to reproduce it; and Professor T. Yamazaki and Dr Divyabhanusinh 
Chavda for sharing Kosambis letters to them. The remaining letters 
are taken from Kosambi s own files which were digitized by the Indian 
Academy of Sciences, Bangalore, through the National Centre for 
Radio Astrophysics, Pune. 

Part II contains tributes to Kosambi and essays on his scholarly 
contributions in a variety of fields. I am grateful to the learned contri- 
butors and to the editors of the journals which originally published 
some of these. Dr Romila Thapar’s article first appeared in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 1977-8, n.s. 52-3, pp. 365-84. 
The Special D.D. Kosambi Issue of the Economic and Political 
Weekly (26 July 2008) carried the articles by Dr Kunal Chakrabarti, 
Dr Kumkum Roy, Dr B.D. Chattopadhyaya, Dr Sheldon Pollock, and 
Dr Vivek Monteiro. The articles by Dr Nayanjot Lahiri and Dr Ram 
Ramaswamy also appeared in the Economic and Political Weekly (in 
the issues of 24 October 2009 and 21 January 2012, respectively). 
Some of these articles were subsequently revised. The articles by 


Dr R.P. Goldman and Dr Ranajit Guha are original contributions, 
published here for the first time. The tributes to Kosambi by Dr A.L. 
Basham and Dr Daniel H.H. Ingalls first appeared in Indian Society: 
Historical Probings (In Memory of D.D. Kosambi ), edited by R.S. 
Sharma, New Delhi: Peoples Publishing House, 1974. 

This book is intended for serious readers generally, rather than for 
specialists. Therefore, Sanskrit and Indian-language words are spelt 
phonetically, without diacriticals. 

A number of friends and colleagues have provided willing and 
generous help as well as encouragement in many ways which I greatly 
appreciate: Dr Romila Thapar, Dr Sheldon Pollock, Dr Nayanjot 
Lahiri, Dr Anupama Rao, Dr Rukun Advani, Dr Vidyananda 
Nanjundiah, Dr Rajaram Nityananda, the late Dr Priti Shankar, 
Mr William Graves, Ms Sudeshna Guha, Dr Maria Couto, and 
Ms Aban Mukherji. 

Finding a suitable title to capture the breadth of interests and is- 
sues handled in this book was not easy, and the present title has 
emerged out of my discussions with Rukun Advani. It applies as 
much to Kosambis somewhat unsettling personality as to his revolu- 
tionary paradigm shifts in several disciplines, and hints at the spirit 
which informs the title he gave to one of his books, Exasperating 
Essays. 

To write about a close relative is never easy; and it is well-nigh 
impossible to do justice to the depth of knowledge, breadth of inte- 
rest, clarity of thought, and beauty of expression of a scholar of 
Kosambis calibre. I have only done my best to be as impersonal as 
possible, and to recreate the age in which he lived and worked. 

Meera Kosambi 
Pune, June 2012 



Introduction 
Situating D.D. Kosambi 

Meera Kosambi 


A 11 my life I have lived — and lived happily — in the shadow of 
LI my father, Professor D.D. Kosambi. Editing this book and 
JL A. introducing a man who needs no introduction means bask- 
ing further in his shadow. 

Although it has now fallen into disuse (and with good reason), 
‘Renaissance man is the term that springs to mind while talking about 
Kosambi. His towering and innovative intellectual contribution across 
disciplinary boundaries — from mathematics to Sanskrit literature to 
numismatics to solar energy — and his serious hobbies ranging from 
shooting with a camera to shooting with an airgun, would have made 
me sceptical that such a man existed had I not seen him at close 
quarters. And yet it took a long time for me to connect him with the 
framed print of Leonardo da Vinci’s ink-and-pen self-portrait that 
hung on his wall, otherwise lined with bookshelves. 

This Introduction does not attempt to assess Kosambi s scholarly 
contribution to diverse fields: that task is performed in the present 
volume by an array of competent scholars. Nor is it a personal mem- 
oir, although I am now the sole custodian of family lore and personal 
memories of close encounters with him. It is only an attempt to 
situate him by tracing the contours of his life and career, and to pro- 
vide human dimensions to an intellectually powerful figure who has 
frequently been deified or demonized. The attempt also, incidentally, 
involves recovering a lost age, straddling the country’s Independence 
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and a£H>mp«iled by far-rcadling soda-pclincil rransirions as wc || 
as technological innovations. 

Dimodar Dh&rnutland Kosanibi was born on 31 July 3^07 jo a 
C aud /inr^war Brahmin family of Goa where he inucrmittenFly 
spt-m bis first few j-mj-s, forging a dose emorioflal bond wiih rhe lush 
land Ot his birth — then under Portuguese rule— and speaking 
Konkam as his mother ron^ue. 1 The 3ifg, ideology* and interests of 
his father* Professor Dharmarund Kosambi (137^1947}— another 
Kcsambi who was a larger-than-life figure— had a ve-ry deep impact 
■un the young Damodar. - in addition to being a relf-iaught .and pio- 
neering "Buddhist scholar of Buddhist studies * Dhjxmanand was 
also a commit , ltd GandJnan, soeidist sympathizer, and socio-political 
Hi inker. Most impressive had been Dharmanancfs life trajectory 
which rook him from xurd Goa ro North India* then to Sri Unka 
and Burma {now Myanmar) where he became a Buddhist monk 
for a few years, and farther to the USA and Europe for research 
and the teachi ng of Pali.. This- journey from depressing ignoraaicf to 
knowledge and international tame was achieved by sheer grit and 
hard work. On his second trip to Harvard University — as visiting 
ressarch faculty entrusted w ith the task of editing an important Pali 
text — Dharmanand took along hi-s oldest daughter, Manik, and hrs 
only son Damodar. Thtw in 19 13, from a local school in Pune (wheir 
Uh.Hrmanand had taught Pali and Buddhist Studies at Fexgusson 
College for six years),, Da,modar — nicknamed Baba — was catapulted 

1 bLv^sTem India, iht personal name is jLUuwecI by the father:* najne,or the 
hiuihaiid , 5 in the um of marxied tac n. AUo, a newborn gnuuLnn b mmtd 
aiiei the patem*] grandfather, if die latter is d*i*™d. Kcs*mbi was named 
after his grandfather, his lather beiag Dharmanand Damodar Kuiam'^i. 

Far derails oF che Ipfr and sdidirship of the elder Knsam bu ^ Mena 
Km.irnbl ed. ind Trans., DfmrFT&HtfTig Tf?f Esrenti^i It-'h'Vr^iT. Delhi 

Berman ent Black. 201Ch ind }.S, SukhLh.uikir. Diwr- 

ani Otan'm? (The Aucnbiograplwtnd 
Bingr.^ky of.AtlujyiDhpnnanand Kn^mbiJ . Mumiai: The Goa Hirniu Asso- 
ciation.. 1976. 


3 

to the Harvard Grimimit School, and thence to the Cambridge High 
and Lati n Schcwl in Cambridge, Massac h usetts. E fore he a Iso worked 
on his physical fitness and participated in Boy Scout activities* eventu- 
ally achieving 3 splendidly muscular physique to match his height, 
5' L0""* prompting some to liken him to 'a, Greek god\* Of a whear- 
ish complexion— though be looks rather dark in his earlier photos — 
and a trademark crew cut (his hair was kept marginally longer in Larei 
years)* lie looked distinctive both in the L'SA and India, 



■ Dunwdar with Dhamiunand md Mauik. < 191 S 


But mrdlecrual distinction! was what tie. like his fathe£ primarily 
aimed at. Mathematics remained the love of his life, although rhe 
well-rounded American education gave him a JMSrery of other sub- 
jects, including languages and literatures. Dharmanand renamed! CO 
India in I c t22 iftcr M^niki graduation from Radcliffe College (foi 
women, affiliated with Harvard College fox men); Damodar stayed 
behind in a hostel until he finished school in 1 92-4, Supplementing his 
allowance with summer jobs working on fttms and in orchards. His 

-• Qiintqrrian i DeshjTUlUl, Ojwvtfjr IXttf'rJWrfMIlrf fCmsmhi: Jnwn J73J 
ferja 1 The Lite and Work cf D.D. Kiv.jinbij. .Mumbai: Grinrh^ili. L9?3v 
pp. 19-JO. 
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school record was uniformly excellent: tn 1923 he won the swimming 
and trade events 35 w*\l ^ the Harvaid Literary Contest/ (This war 
mciyt piubably lor the sroty ” The Ktfalpur Read'. published herein.) 
Alter grad Luring From school, Dsmodar spent a year m J n-di^i . partly 
with his father who then caught at Gandhiji's Gujarat VidyajKiech 
in. Ahm*edal>ad, and partly wish rhe rest of the family (mother and 
two younger sisters) a Indore, where Manek worked. Dhamiamnd's 
effort* CO enrol Damodar in a college in India failed bemuse of the 
difference in the two educational sysrems. So Dharmanand rook 
ham back and enrolled him in Harvard College — where hi* high 
scores earned him a place wirhour rhe mandatory entrance examina- 
tion — in Jin uary 1 L )2 A duri ng a work- related visit char -are rched well 
into 1927, 

Damodar t brilliant score* at Harvard were, during out semes- 
ter, marred' by one L TT grade among three enviable "As. This upset 
Dharmanand into chiding him for wasting his time. As a challenge, 
Damodar took a summer course in Italian— his regular curriculum 
had included only Greek, Latin, French, and German — and received 
an. A*', which, the instructor said, he had folt compelled to award n> 
a student For the first time in his career. Damodar promptly sent the 
professor's note to his hither without comment; he also undertook to 
Advise’ a senior Student who was doing a dissertation on Dante, - 

A Harvard Friend remembers Damodar s inexpensive and simple 
lodgings, an unhealed room in the oop-Hoor g^rreroflftf same Cam- 
bridge rooming-house wirhin which the Kosambis had earlier stayed 
(their apartment had heating), The room was lined with shelves filled 
with books ranging over various Subjects and languages, a photo of 
Gandhiji its only decoration. At the same rime, DauuxUr seems to 
havtj been a fun-loving and boisterous undergraduate. His egalitar- 
ian tendency weir pronounced even ar this rime: he was more at 
home Ltl the ‘town {the pooter working-class) parr of Cambridge 
than die wealthy academic section known a±, the 'gown' community. 
He kepr m touch with hU school friends from the town and used 

^ Ibid., p. 17. 

* Lawrtttce B. Aiguirribau, L Blba tiJ-' Harvard Dp,yp' P in Hvt*AiTW 

Pnpgrr&: Pmf A, A, KqmwJh C 4 jit . nj t jsp rj V^^tir, Bombay: Popular Praka* 
shin. I974, pp. JIS-2L 


the gymnasium, cafeteria, and ntovfo house at the Central Square 
\ r MCJi more frequently than the facilities at Harvard Square. But 
alternating with this simple cultural fare w£re performances of the 
visiting Boston Symphony, enjoyed from cheap balcony scats, Among 
his close friends w-as Nnrhcn Wiener (son of Professor Leo Wiener, a 
friend of Dharmanand 's), later an internationally Unowned professor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Both shared a passion 
for mathematics, 1 


After graduating liom Har- 
vard with high distinction [tum^ 
W L*udf. and membership 
cd the Phi Beta Kappa Society) 
in 1929. Damodar returned to 
India. He Md not been able to 
get a scholarship for postgradu- 
ate studies, partly because of the 
Great Depression , and partly be- 
cause hi* mathematics teacher 
IVofessot G.D. Birkhoffwas urt- 
suns Of his Sole commitment to 
the subject: his tendency, encour- 
aged by his father, was to traverse 
widely over the disciplines. He 
could Subsequently have emigrat- 
ed to the West but cho*£ to stay 
in India, dose to his roots and 
Indological research materials, ex 



2. Kraunki, £. 1 92? 

over occasional visit* abroad. 


Kosambi returned to India bursting with physical and intellectual 
energy, aspiring to csplone rhe geography and culture of the land 
he loved — "as E love no country in the world' — he said to his new 
American friends, the Conklins. E-fe had shared a pleasant voyage 
from New York to Colombo with the young professor, Rj, tfonklin, 

K [hid. 

Lcuet to Mrs Conkl in . ^ January 1 930. 
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6 

and his wj fo Agnes. The couple w cm on rteir way to Manila, the 
professor hairing sccuftfd a thra-ycar assign mem ro reach English 
literature at the University of the Ph i I ippinci, {He later returned to 
Eeadi ai Springfield College, Massachusetts J In July 1 l J19, about two 
™k= before his cwenty-jecoild birthday; Kosambi left rhe sreamcr a I 
Colombo to travel in Bangalore where Maaiik. now M ra Ram Prasad, 
had seriJcd along with her mochet Bdahai, and dsrers Manotamaand 
Kamil n. Kosimbi’s Jerrcrs CO the Conklins, spanning [he near rwo 
demies, form a journal providing concentric backdrop ro his life — 
starting wi|h the frequently turbulent political scene and Booming 
in to hit professional smroundialp, then allowing a glimpse into his 
intellectual activities and hobbies, and even his innermost aspira- 
tions. Many of these letters were typewritten — Kosambj med to type 
his letter* whenever he could borrow a typewriter, until he acquired 
his own. One obvious reason w^s that his handwriting was not very 
legible, especially when he was in a hurry — which he always was. 

With hindsight ir seem* predictable that Kosambi’s initial enthu- 
siasm about lite and research prospects in I nidi a would soon dissolvet 
it is surprising chat ii lasted as Jong as it did. A major handicap was 
rht lack of libraries with [he latesr scholarly materials on mathema- 
tics, li remure in the European languages, and orher subjects thai 
claimed hi* interest. His American education was looked down upon 
in India. British degrees alone carrying value at this time. Coupled 
with this was an absence of adequare intellectual discussion, ubi- 
quitous intrigues in academic departments where mediocrity iricd 
to oucmaoMuvfe excellence. and uninterested students whose sole 
focus was passing examinations, Kosambi also found ihe generally 
hoc Indian climate difficult to adapt ro and was plagued for a while 
by recurrent malana. 

Perhaps over the years Kosambi had become more American than 
he realried. His vase intellectual canvas, eclectic agendas, immense 
range of interests and hobbies, deep social and political concerns, 
lightning-quick responses, ready wit, and deadly sense of humour in 
a milieu where professoriaJ soiemmiy was rhe norm — all made him 
seem at odds with rhost around him. His love of play with rhe English 
language, literalism in matters- of religion coupled with atheism, 
quick temper, unexpected sdl-depnrearion, and extreme intolerance 


of mediocrity — all these too rendered interaction with his peers and 
students rather difficult. There qualities and circumstances are ap- 
parent, sometimes terween the lines, in his letters. 

Kosambi s first job was a four- mo nth contract to toch mathemat- 
ics at Benarei Hindu University, followed by a onc-ycar extension. 
Here, for a while, he also held German classes for faculty members 
and experimented a Lot with photography. He spent his summer 
vacation in Goa. hiking, climbing mountains, and hunting rabbits. 
He also col lee red histories] sources and dialect specimens, was able to 
struggle through some Portuguese stories', learned W read Urdu (nay 
first language written from right to left, without teacher or guide"), 
and started on Persian. He pmsued the discovery of an effective local 
medicine fof curing lockjaw m cases w-heie anti -Tetanus injections 
did not usually work; and expected soon to see his first matbemi- 
tics paper in print* Gradually, this enthusiastic plan tegm to wither 



y .Sfllf-po^nir while eMperitiK-nung with pt^rcigiapliy 


* letter to Mrs Conklin, 3 7 June 1230. 
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aw\?iy, primarily because of chc hot dim Are. heavy workload (20-24 
lectures a week), and Student aparhy cowards anything that did not 
seem likely to appear in cbei r exam i na [ion papers. The drudgery of 
chc daily routine meant thai rhe best he could do was ‘to merely hold 
on to the thread of a good idea, to the shadow of a rootle thought, 
to Meeting impressions from rhe subconscious of possible intellectual 
adventure , and WAir-tot some free time to pursue ih-eni in peace. v 

These were also iKe heady days of the nationalist struggle and 
Kosambi's letters edited Wordsworth's cveirettrent about the French 
Revolution: 'Bliss was it in chat dawn to be alive/ Bur co be young 
was very Heaven, Gandhiji had Eaunched his civil disobedience cam- 
paign and then the ^alr saryagrAba an early 1930. Kosamhi could only 
watch from a distance as Gandhi ii, a modern Muses, led his follow- 
ers to the sea, W to divide the waters and rake refuge in ihedx own 
land, but to pan salt mosr unbihlically arid brave the consequences, 
the divinely prophetic rod has touched rhe barren rock of the Indian 
political mind h and behold, the clear SWOam of youthful vigor [rr+'J 
rhar wilE gush forth.' 1 1 Like many young men in their early twenties 
waging rhe same demesne bartie all over the country, he chafdl at 
the family constraints that kept him from pruning. Dharmamnd had 
joined the salt saryagraha ar Shirode And was in fact catapulted into 
its leadership — he subsequently went to jail — but he had left stricr 
instructions to his son to stay away from the political turbulence 
and look afref the tamily. The son was also aware of Ills ideological 
limitations': "The only reason I did not join was rhat I was brought 
up in America, and am not as yer sure that l could dksist from break- 
ing a policeman to bits when hf began to behave in rhe particularly 
obnosinus Fashion his foreign employers demand of him these days. 

I here is a limit to this non-violence business, and with me, it is 
very, very low, ' 1 1 

Unexpectedly, Kosamfca found himself installed in Aligarh Muslim 
University (AML 1 ) in December 1931 at rhe invirariem of a young 
french professor there. Andre Weil (only a year older than Kosam l>j). 

Letter to Me* GankJin P ) ScptEmber ] 93 1 . 

Letter to Mra tionklin. 1^ March. 1 93fl. intituled in this ™lume. 

1 Letter tn Mrs Conklin. 17 June I93tb 


who headed the mathematics department. W«il himself had just 
arrived at AMU through a fortuitous invitation from Syed Row 
Masood. the new vice chancellor of AMU. ‘ J Weil had also recruited 
a mathematician who had just retimed from Oxford* I. Vijaya- 
raghavAn. 1 ' 1 These three seem to have enjoyed a warm and productive 
relationship. 



4 , KuS*rrihii widi ooildgiirt T Vijayiraghjvan (Icfti and And re ^1 iiipJiO 
ii AJigir.fi Mir-liirt UnivifrsiEy, 1 93 J 


From Aligarh Kosambi s>enr articles on mathematics to various 
journals,. Indian 3 $ well as French, German, and Italian. Ll One of 
tiitm related to rhe "Btiiifhaki theorem — a mathematical prank. 
Nicolas Bourbaki was a pseudonym For a French collective connect' 
cd to the Toole Normalc, consisting of respected mathemMlcians 

1 2 Sved Rote Masood. tamuus a^ E.M Forster's O mbridge Friend and rhe 
m Lid el fnr Atii in A ta Iruti* (1924), was the prand-JLin uf Sir Syed 

Ahmad Khan, founder of AMU* 

IJ Andre Weil, Tf>r Appnfmittfkip a ranged from 

rhe Frmch by Jennifer GagE. Ba.M.'1/B^^Lu^/bcdin! Uirh.nuEr Vei-Lag, 19^2, 
p. SI. 

M I am indebted m Dr EWn Ramaswamy for tiiar.ng his n ban s tive list of 
Kcaambi'i mathematical and jrativtied publications. 
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such JsQnan. Debarte. Chevally. and Wei I himself, The collective 
was officially horn a cnuple of years lawt, L>uc Wdl had shared the 
ttlo with Knsambi earlier, and lie "used it in a parudic nore that he 
^ a* -3 stritmj contribution co {he Proceeding* of some pm- 
vincid academy . ri This collegial aa&oeiarion,, however, soon ended. 
University intrigue* led to die departure of both Weil and Vijaya- 
ragbavan; Ko*amba himsedf resigned in ]<)32 and went off to Pune, 
^hcrc he trughr mathematics at Feigusson Gollegjr for [tie next tw^Iv*: 
years. Pune was to be his permanent home. 

Meanwhile, personal life had caught up with him. The young 
Kosamhi *eem* co have visuaJizcd a solitary life devoted to intdlec- 
rual pursuit* and other adventures without the encumbrance of a 
tanii.lv perhaps partly modelled on his father* largely singular and 
peripatetic life. Put hi* parents were bent on finding ham a wife, and 
Dharmanands choice settled on Nalini, daughter ofB.R. Madgavkar 
(or Madgaonkar; of .Mumbaj. He way .a close friend of Dharmansnds,. 
a member of the Pmrthana Samaj wich which Dharmanand bad bad 
a dose association, -and incidentally also a Gaud S a run-vat Brahmin. 
Interest Ugly Kosamhi was the only one of the siblings to marry 
within his suhcaste. Lt Ir seems surprising char white his three sisteri 
arranged (heir own matfuigts,. Kosambi did non one possible reason 
wa^ his extreme shyness with women. 

^ The. extended Mjdpvkar family h^d migrated from Goa a couple 
of generation earlier and builr up a considerable reputation in 
Mumbai in the field of sociaJ reform, R.R. MadgavJcar was engaged 
in the rexrilt* business and owned vast landed properties and orchards 
in the Suburbs of Mumbai-; one of his sons joined him in business and 

'"■Wbllp *iptr.v!Tff\-f±h jp , p. ]Q]_ 

' ^rlior. fJlwmiajtartd hid persuaded Manil: cci many a young friend u£ 
his. D- B.K. Ram Pt^ad. * Tamil iaci Iymgar Brahmin. Muiamvia married 
Mr J.R. 5athe. a Mali an durian Chitpa^jji Brahmin- and bier ™lcd in Purvr, 
Kamila marriud Dr B M UiioeLa, a Gujarati, and Lived in Mumbai. Air three 
brahecs-in-law -wtr-r eraginee-jj. 


The ocher two were prosperous professional- Thu*. while die family 
belonged 10 the commercial and professional dice ol Mumbai* ir had 
no intellectual interests, Kosambi's wedding celebrated Oil 7 M^y 
1 in Mumbai. buu on account of hi* insistence, without the usual 
pomp snd ceremony. 



?. K^^ambi ind Njlinibai. LSJ.^L 


The gentle, soft -spoken young Malinihai had graduated in math- 
ematics and Sanskrit from Wilson College- She lud the conventions! 
accomplishments, and some unconventional ones tike tennis, swim- 
ming, and horse-riding. Her e&peCtaiions of marriage had obviously 
been shaped by her wealthy. Westernized, and progressive family 
background- as well as by her three older brothers' companionate mar- 
ffogfcS- Life with fhe fiery intellccrual and committed Maraisr muse 
have come as a shock. 

The Kosamhhf permanent residence was a bungalow built in 1 L >35 
in what was then the Bhandaikar Orient ai Research Institute Colony, 
on a plot of land bought by his father and with money contributed 
by hers. J Vht house that Kosambi buih wa.* to his own design and 
on the Goan Hindu model — a central courtyard surrounded by 
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rooms, wirh a servant room and sanitary facibrics located within a 
l^rge compound, The garden had. the typical, traditional Indian js 
well as imported* fruit and flowering trees. The family grew apace. 
Two daughters were born: Maya in l i 53>- Meera in I939t they were 
educated in [hi ntar«t (Marathi-medium) school and Fergusson 
College. The family alto i red two dogs an the 19505, che frro- 
cinufi Chaiya aaad the mild Bonuo. 



t. Mwq, Maya, and Nalimbu, ]9^ 


High aspirations made Kora m hi dissatisfied wirh what he had 
achieved; he did not find rhe milieu conducive n> mathematical re- 
search. He wrote co tri-ends: ! I have more or [ess seeded down to be a 
mediocrity. It will he difficult to do any real work i.n mat hematics in 
such an atmosphere. 1 Rue he had an fret hired veiyivelF academical ly_ 
He rhe first recipient of the prestigious- Ramanuj*an Memorial 
Priae in 1 934- At the age of 2 &, he had received natiomvide tecog- 
imiun; more was to come, Many more of his research papers were 
being published internationally. He also managed the library of [he 
Indian Mathematical Society. At Fergusson College, Kosamhi omc 
ro be known as an exacting pmfessor, highly admired by bright and 

1 Letter to Mrs- Cunklin, L March t 934 


bijous students willing ro work hand, On rhem he lavished time 
and energy- bm hii lectures were not easy ro understand by rhose 
who expected to he spoon-fed n and this not unnaturally affected his 
general popularity. Ultimately, one of his colleagues bemcaned h 
KosambL left rhe collejje because of our 'eaami nation -.ridden system 
and uninspiring standards of education.' |K 

In the T>40s Kosambi"* participation in the nationalise struggle 
continued* though in a less dramatic fashion than his lathers had 
been, and more indirect He remained a staunch nationalist and 
wore khadi for many yeans- About his aedviris in the years preceding 
Independence be says: 

Months passed in unorthodox activities such as aid to the wounded 
[during the Indian naval ratings uprising in Mumbai’s docks in 194£ B 
which led to a British massacre of Indian sailors and civilians]; (pip- 
ing an occasional "underground" worker nu matter how silly his plan^ 
and how meagre my dwindling resources; trying to persuade some 
groups of students that wrecking [he ] Ferguwon] college* where I 
then learned on sufferance while they were supposed 10 be receiving 
an education, would be ineffective as a method offoedhg the Btirish 
to quit India. 1 ■' 

He describes rhe fallout of the naval lacings" uprising further in alerter 
ro Mrs Conklin (3 April 1946), reproduced herein. 

These years at Pune bad wi t ncided a blossoming of Kosamb i s many- 
sided intdlecrual growth. The astounding Fa^ec of his journey is how 
effectively it demonstrates the furiliry of disciplinary' boundaries and 
formal degrees a* the sole markers of knowledge. 

Marhemaiics was to be rhe meridian along which his- entire career 

™ V V s . Gokhale. '[>inw>ilar Dtiarmanand Ko^nnhi . in Santa AtutHiman 

pp. 36-1-4 Ep- 362J- 

H l>.D. Kosimbi-. 'Editor's IVfwc 1 , in ttt m 

hxryt- iwitH&ng fbt Tkn* Cm&riti, Bombay: Bharadya Vidya Etfwan. 1943, 

pp. 1-11 (p, 2). 
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was plotted. The famous British scientist J.D. Bernal — who knew 
Kosambi as a man of quite exceptional intelligence and charm, parti- 
cularly in the work concerned with the Indian peace movement’ — 
says that mathematics was Kosambi’s main contribution to science, 
particularly in the field of statistics and Stochastic Theory.’ 20 (It may 
be of interest that Bernal s photo also hung on Kosambi’s bedroom 
wall.) For some twenty years, Kosambi’s main work now lay in ten- 
sor analysis and path-geometry (a term he is said to have coined). 
His intellectual predilections led him to traverse diverse disciplinary 
fields. A paper on genetics became very successful, and what became 
known as the Kosambi formula for chromosome mapping’ was widely 
used by professional geneticists, although he himself was accused at 
times of not appreciating his own formula’ — as he says in his article 
1 Steps in Science’ (included in this volume). 

During these years Kosambi also taught himself statistics by select- 
ing practical problems to solve. One of these was a study, undertaken 
around 1940, of punch-marked coins. Weighing a total of about 
12,000 coins, he laid the foundations of numismatics as a science 
rather than as a branch of epigraphy and archaeology. His articles on 
numismatics were numerous enough to eventually merit publication 
in a separate volume entitled Indian Numismatics , though this hap- 
pened years after his death. 21 

The study of old coins aroused Kosambi’s intellectual curiosity 
about the kings who had struck them. The resultant study of old re- 
cords, he says in ‘Steps’, meant some mastery of Sanskrit, of which I 
had absorbed a little through the pores without regular study’, having 
worked at the language informally in boyhood with his father. He 
acquired the requisite mastery by applying his usual problem-solving 
method. He took up a specific work, the simplest being Bhartrihari’s 
three shatakas (or centuries) of epigrams {subhashitas ) . His first articles 
on the topic were published in 1945. But Bhartrihari’s text was de- 
fective, necessitating text-criticism, which he undertook by studying 

20 J.D. Bernal, D.D. Kosambi , in Science and Human Progress , pp. 331—4 
(p. 331). 

21 D.D. Kosambi, Indian Numismatics , New Delhi: Orient Longman, 
1981. 


about 400 manuscripts and applying the methods of text-criticism he 
had learned at a young age from his father. 22 By the time Kosambi’s 
text of Bhartrihari’s epigrams appeared in print, his father had cho- 
sen to end his own life. 23 Kosambi’s misery is scarcely camouflaged 
in the book’s preface: ‘It is a matter for sorrow that [my father] did 
not choose to live till this work appeared, to judge with what success 
and results the critical methods which he himself taught me in my 
boyhood had been applied here.’ 24 

During the five years that he worked on Bhartrihari, he retrieved 
the work of dozens of ancient poets from oblivion: he says in ‘Steps’ 
that he had ‘fallen into Indology through the roof’. (The necessity 
of using diacritical marks in relation to this field of study led to a 
novelty: he had his typewriter fitted with special keys to handle the 
font. This seems a great hardship in our computer age.) In an article 
on Bhartrihari’s philosophy as articulated in his Vairagya-shataka , 
Kosambi’s polyglossia comes into full play. 25 Here he cites, in addi- 
tion to Bhartrihari’s Sanskrit verses and the occasional Buddhist Pali 
verse, Goethe in German and Dante in Italian, while suggesting he 
had a comprehensive understanding of Winternitz and Shakespeare, 
Plato and Aeschylus, and Indian saint poets such as Kabir, Tulsidas, 
and Tukaram. 

His incessant intellection carried Kosambi into other fields. From 
Sanskrit, which he had mastered, it was a natural progression to 
the social setting of its literature — ancient Indian history. Here he 
wrought an intellectual revolution through his redefinition of the 
nature and scope of history. To begin with, he dismantled entrenched 
notions of Indian history as marked by fixed periods. More founda- 
tionally, he designed an integrated methodology for harnessing diverse 
sources. In his famous and seminal essay entitled ‘Combined Methods 

22 Kosambi, ‘Editors Preface’, in Epigrams . 

23 Dharmanand fasted unto death at Gandhiji’s Sevagram Ashram at Vardha 
in June 1947. For details, see Kosambi, Dharmanand , pp. 41-3. 

24 Kosambi, ‘Editor’s Preface’, in Epigrams. 

25 D.D. Kosambi, The Quality of Renunciation in Bhartrihari’s Poetry’, rpnt 
in Combined Methods in Indology and Other Writings , ed. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002, pp. 703-20. 
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in IndoJogy . he critiques the prevalent pract ice of placing sole reliance 
upon linguistic purees. ELaitbex. 'rhe linguistic study of die problem* 
ot ancient Indian culture wodd be more fruitful if supplemented 
by in intelligent use of archaeology, anthropology* sociology and. a 
suitable historic*! perspective ." Al Accordingly, he supplemented his 
mvii archival sou rces u i ch txtensdve (tddwilc. 

An excellent example of Kosambl's combined methods' is the arti- 
cle "Urvasi and Pururava* — his most dazzling pacce ofscliofership." 
Kosambl locates this anrienr Indian myth within irs social origins 
through ihe use of both linguisric and cross-cultural sources. Start- 
ing with Kalidasa's play on the same rheme, he examines the legend 
in its eight idiffercn i sou rces, from the Sbattfpaiha Brahmans ro the 
i. The essay rravetses Over the question of [he Arvan nr 
p re- Aryan origin of the myth, a discussion of goddesses of birth and 
death, and rhen rakes the reader over references m and iJJusrracive 
drawings of Indian, Hi nice, Harappan, and Indo-Greeh artefacts. 
All that can he added to rhU very i nadeq uate outline is that the essay 
ends with a discussion ofrhe Greek myths of husband-sacrifice and 
widow-burning and their Indian parallels. The whole is held together 
by a series of seemingly casual statements which reveal Kosambi s 
stupendous interdisciplinary knowledge. 

By the end of 1 ?4 5 Kosambi was insiallcd as a professor of niarhc- 
marios in the newly opened Tata Institute of Fundament] Research 
(TIFRJ on ladder Road in South Mumbai. Th is w hs the consequence 
ofa special invitation from the renowned scientist Dr Horn! Rhahha 
(1 90?— 66), rhe instirure? director and Kosamhi’s exact contemporary 1 . 
This academic setting was agccat improvement, and in 1 ?47 Kosambi 

D.Q. K-.^umhi . y.ornhined MoiLi-dv m Jncfolngy. in CkattOpadJLVuya, 
klI., C.vnifihfSfl AJfflWr, pp. .3-21 fp. 3), 

' 'Hi it is wliit d it laiL Prufcszor Ibvindu Kumiu taJ led jr, once, in an 
informal COnvrjjai inn wich m$. Por the Csny. see D.D. Kosambl, UrvasJ and 
Pumravn . in Afysk pup Awfey. 1 Satdiei nr thf vf iWrd.i Cu£titrf_ 

Bombay! Popular Prakasham, I%2* ipm I93T pp. 42-SI. 



. Kosumhi yuLvide theTIFR, r_ 39^0 


won the special Rhahha Prize. =K Kosambi's mitUI relationship with 
Rhahha shows mutual warmth, respect, .and trust. He functioned as 
acti ng di rector duri ng Bhabhas long trips abroad, carrying the burden 
of administration with surprising ease and fairness, as revealed in his 
letKrv n> blinliha I included herein). Also reflected in them js the face 
that Ko^ambi was allowed a FieC hand with bis scholarly activities in 
fields other than mathematics and statistics; later, ffhis began to rankle 
wich his colleagues. 

Initially, Kosambi spem each week in Mumbai wich his sjster 
Mrs Mantk Prasad, and the weekend in Pune. Bur the Mumbai cli- 
mate never agreed with him and he started commuting to Mumbai 
on the famous train, the "Deccan Queen", being one of the first batch 
oFPimr-Mu mhai commuters. A few mornings every week he would 
stride to the railway station* three miles away, with his sturdy mcrat- 
frarned backpack (a rarity In Pune those days) filled with book? and 

iS TTie Institute mnvied tbi: OLd Yarhi Club ar Apollo Bunder in 1 949 
and. btcr. in l^fiJ, further south t-> Lu «wii building in. Colaba. 


L ft UmffSttnjg /he Fait 



fl. in hiioffire ua ttuiTTFR*. c. L950 


pipert. Hr s pem rhe filial journey mostly leading and writing, and 
C li us pid-Vrnrd to travel first class — prompting his Sanskrit coJIahora- 
ror Ingalls to famously comment {in a piece included herein,) on [he 
Marxist Kosambi c ravelling in first-class comfort while art American 
capitalist like himself travelled Woond class. Tr has frequently been 
noted with amusement due che preface tn Ktttambij /Wwflp 
5 jW;t oj hitiiViM ttnipty {1557) provides the 'Deccan Queen as 
his Address” 

In lare 194S Kosamhi received a UKESGO fclhmskip to go abroad 
for research cm the electronic calculating machine. The Gove^n^ni 
chI India, gratifyingjly, had nominated him; additionally an invitation 
came from Chicago Unh'ersity to be a visiting lecturer for the Spring 
spemencrof 1549 at the mathematics department, then chaired by his 
former rcacher Marshall Harvey Scone. Preparations to leave were, 
however, u nopccrcdly delayed because of a problem widi gerting a 
passport — he was born in Portuguese Tndk and was A nATUraJjied 
Indian citizen. But the tides were still being Iramed in che country* 
new cofistitution^ Kosambi spent rhe winter semester of E949 ai 

"■ D,D_ Knurr hi, An /ejW(Wj/wt thr Studj of Indian Hrite.ry, Bombay: 
DbpuUr Ptifepshm, rev. i^edn, 197^. 

^ Leiuer to MisConkLiii. 10 October 1543. 
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a Visiting Profokioi in Path-Geometry at Chicago and was later a 
gju^r of die Institute for Advanced Study ac Princeton, where he had 
eKtensivc discussions wuh Einstein- On this visit he also met his old 
Harvard friends, a* well as the Conklins. He returned via England, 
where fax the fine time he met Prolessor A.L. Basham and orhei 
scholars in virions fields. 

Kosambi was alro passionately involved from about I9o0 in the 
World Peace Council- It Ls of interest to note that he dedicated hLs 
Su frfxtth iter* r« ak/uba (19^7) to 'all chose who work for peace by 
peaceful means'. In June 1555 he headed the Indian delegation (che 
largest) to the World Peace Conference at Helsinki, which was ebai red. 
by che famous French Nobel Laureate Frederic Joliot-Curie, And at- 
tended by j.D- Bernal and Jean-PauL hartre, among, oihexs. Also in 
1955, Kosambi was invited by the Soviet Academy of Sciences to lec- 
ture ac and attend their first conference on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The following year {1556) he was invited by’ xhc Academic 
Sinica of Beijing to suggest statistical methods for [be forecasting of 
foodcrops and quality control in industry. 

In I960 Etusambi was invited by rhe University of London and the 
School of Oriental and African Studies ro deliver lectures on Indian 
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history; there he renewed his friendship with Basham. He attended 
conferences and gave lectures in most countries of the world and kept 
up an active, worldwide correspondence. 

By this time the warm and collegial relationship between Kosambi 
and Bhabha had soured. The reason seems to have mainly been a clash 
of personalities, with Bhabha growing into a managerial scientist by 
straying away from research and focusing on institution-building. 
Born into an Anglicized Parsi family of wealth and privilege, and 
related to the Tatas, Bhabha also had direct access to the country s 
political elite, especially Jawaharlal Nehru. 32 Another major diver- 
gence was ideological. The capitalist— Marxist divide apart, Bhabha 
was involved in developing India’s atomic energy with full support 
from Nehru, while Kosambi was vocal in supporting solar energy as 
most appropriate for a developing country like India (as seen from 
his articles reproduced here). 

Kosambi was no ivory-tower scholar; his primary concern was the 
practical utility and social relevance of his research. His deep com- 
mitment to the world peace movement was an extension of this, but 
it caused friction with the TIFR authorities. He wrote to a friend: 

In this country, a considerable portion of the business community 
is all for war, though they pay faint lip service to peace. I have de- 
cided to take prominent part in the peace movement, which even 
the Communists here have somehow managed to sabotage almost 
completely. As one result, I face dismissal— not immediately, I believe, 
but eventually. The warning has been given not only by the director 
of my Institute ... but by the real power behind him, one of Indias 
biggest leaders of industry and finance! Such is life with us. Famine 
increases, earthquakes, cyclones, floods, find more and more people 
helpless every year, but greed increases without control and the sacred 
right of profits as well as of the profiteers flares up brighter. 33 

31 Sudhir Panse, Uttunga ani Ekaki Sanshodhak, Damodar Kosambi (Damo- 
dar Kosambi: A Lofty and Lonely Researcher), Mumbai: Lokavangmaya Griha, 
2007, p- 113. 

32 Indira Chowdhury and Ananya Dasgupta, A Masterful Spirit: Homi J. 
Bhabha , 1901-1966 , New Delhi: Penguin Books, 2010. 

33 Letter to Mrs Conklin, December 1950. 


Finally, in 1962, Kosambi’s contract at the TIFR was not renewed. 
But his association with the institution and former colleagues did 
not cease completely. Bhabha died in a plane crash in January 1 966, 
prompting Kosambi to comment in a private letter: ‘Bhabhas death, 
following soon upon Shastri’s, has upset many people.’ 34 Then he was 
required to help out the TIFR: Bhabhas death has raised some deep 
questions about Indian science which I am supposed to help solve 
for other people. 35 I have told them that I was a pessimist, but that I 
could do such and such things. They then asked me to go abroad to 
settle some problems. I offered to do it by letter. The answer was that 
it couldn’t be done by correspondence, here was a big file showing 
how the people in other countries misunderstood us. I suppose I was 
a fool to turn down the offer, but this problem was solved by a letter 
of mine within just 12 days, at a total cost of Rs. 1.40. Anyone else 
would have been running around the world getting himself in solid. 
That is the way it goes, alas.’ 36 

In 1964 Kosambi was appointed Scientist Emeritus by the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research for five years. This grant was 
routed through the Maharashtra Association for the Cultivation of 
Science (MACS) at Pune. The affiliation facilitated some of his extens- 
ive fieldwork, but there was an unfortunate clash here as well, most 
probably based on institutional politics and resistance to Kosambi’s 
innovative work. 

By now Kosambi’s first book on ancient Indian history, the path- 
breaking An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , had become 
influential enough to be considered mandatory reading for scholars 
and students of Indian history all over the world. This book, together 
with two that followed — Myth and Reality (1962) and The Culture 
and Civilisation of Ancient India in Historical Outline (1965) — has 

34 Kosambi s letter to Chavda, 31 January 1966. 

35 The questions being raised probably concerned the peaceful credentials 
of Indias atomic energy programme. The exact context is not clear. 

36 Kosambis letter to Chavda, 12 February 1966. 
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been translated inco many Languages within and outside India. J HU 
Lnrerprecadon of ancient Indian Jlis^or>^ using, the Marxian paradigm 
though nor M arx's c wn analysis of the ‘Asiaric made of production, 
had Lnrjoduced a panadLgm shift jii history. 

1 D.D. Kosambr, if fir Wra in //rjJtomW 

OwfifcB* London: Roucled^ and Raul, 1 *KS, iIk> published m 

/Wirf: d /fjijflVfy uf /n CWju/t ivik/ GiVi/pzirufi-jr- NVw York: Random House, 

1965 - 
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The fulJ range ol KosambPs eclecticism and anrellecrual interests h 
revealed by his correspondence d u ring the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
His correspondents included marhemarichns* Indologists, and those 
involved in rhe peace movement from around the world, including 
the hascern Bloc countries, In ihe- midsi of all rhas Kasambi found 
ihe rime to discuss with die Defence Ministry of India the kind of 
cipher necessary for che newly independent cannery (as shown by the 
lertcr reproduced herein). 

On h is extensive fidJwit ro uncover megaliths, microlithi, and 
generally "the living prehistory in India’, Koiunbi was accompanred 
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by an international gmop of devoted followers — many of them re- 
search students who later became respected professors in rhejj r^s- 
p^Ctive countries, including Divyabhanusinh Chavda, Vishmidev 
Sisodia, and DfA-V. Lbadke -fa gpnlogy teacher at Poona University) 
from India; T. Yarmzaki, N. N-akada (and briefly H, F'ukaiawaj from 
Japan; G unther Son theimer from Germany; and F^ter Franklin form 
Massachusetts, USA. Some of them almost became family members, 
^5 shown by Kosambi's fatherly affection in his IctWfS W Ghavda 
(included herein). Along with knowledge of ancient history and 
ethnography these student* are likely to have absorbed hi* high ined- 
lectLiaJ srandatds. Years later* when [ r&Oeived Gunthers compliment 
for my Ph.D. thevis, I self-dcprecarlngly dismissed the possibility 
of my father feeling pride at my accomplishment. Cunrher replied 
char it he stopped CO think of Kosambi’s reaction to everything rhat 
he hnimdf had mitten, he would have eo go ro the neatest tree and 
hang himself! 

Until the unexpectedly early end of his life in his sleep™ 29 June 
1 966, Konmbi was vigorous on all intellectual fronts despite having 
fought ill health, especially debilitating arrbmis, for many years. 
On 26 June 1 96b his just-completed monograph on prime num- 
bers was mailed hy registered port to Roudedgc and Kegan Paul in 
London hy hh friend and informal aslant Mr R.R Nene. Apparently 
the publishers sent ir on io an American referee* if was lost irretriev- 
ably somewhere in Transit. Surprisingly Kosambi had no copy at 
home. He was planning more fieldwork. The typescript of his famous 
article 'Living Prehistory in India’ was with Scmtifo American and 
appeared po&thumously^ His lasr work connected to Sanskrit. 
jJso piwihumously published, was a collaborative translation (with 
DrJ.L. Matson) of Lhasa's Sanskrit play 

M Nidi nihai w*s to survive h \m for y^ara and! d ied i n April 1 99 L 

5, [>.h Kiix = n li ' M: ■ I ■■ riv; I'm rr I ■ ■ J i;i' \ ;:wn* 7 :- .iwru -sv m 

February 1967. 

H|, J.[.. Mitetin jnd D.D. Kosajnbi. nmi*., Avimiinik# fflrjtdjrJ'fJ 

Wvrfef}. Delhi: Mon la! Baiunidais, 1970. 


During his last years Kosambi had mellowed considerably especi- 
ally with rhe appearance of a granddaughter- Maya, after her M.A. 
in Psychology from Poona University, iaugfo lor a couple of years 
and married her Bengali college friend B.B- Sarkar in 1959- Thirir 
daughter Nondita was bom in Kcuambi was uniformly bril- 

liant as a scholar; un predictably charming, generous, and difficult 
aa a person- erratically liberal and hot-tempered as a husband and 
farher. Surprisingly, he excelled as an all-too-human grandfather—^ 
fondand devored one. 



L 2_ Kmimbi barh ing, ihi: Fimily tliaiya. < 1 9TjO 


Usually we were under srricr instructions at home not to disturb 
him while he was working, and were never allowed ro enter his study 
except when he asked for something. Bur Jittk Nondiu could go 
crawling into hissrudy. clamber up on his knee-, and, ir he was typing, 
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put her little fingers on rhf typewriter keys, None of this amounted, 
to 'disturbance'. H> was her favourite playmate, followed by the 
family dog Bonzo — over both of whom she exercised proprietorial 
rights. (Kc iambi nicknamed. the fat and lazy Bongo 'Dukkar' — pig in 
Marathi. He then Frenchified the name tt> ' L>ucray’, added the initial 
5 for Shwaji^Klog in Sanskrit — and used that as a pseudonym to 
publish some ofhii papers in mathematics and Statistics.) Ndndira 
went ro Sweden with her panenrs when she was 3 and was noT to 
meet her grandfather again. though she has inherited his intellectual 
and scientific quesi. 4J 

More a bundle of contradic- 
tions than most people, Kosamhj 
alternated unpnedictably between 
arrogance and humility. But hU 
integrity in matters personal and 
intellectual was impeccable. He had 
a deep sucial concern — whether in 
terms of providing solar energy to 
a developing country like India, 
opposing nuclear energy with its 
potential for mass dcurfuCtion, or 
helping people in distress (such as 
Bond victims, as described in his 
letter to Yamaj.akif His powerful 
intellect, and the uses ro which 
he put it, have inspired countless 
scholars and students across the globe. As an acknowledgement of 
his debt to kosamhi. Masson dedicated Ai>iytttiT&k/j to him with this 
touching Sansknt quotation: 'A man is not dead when those he loved 
nememher him.' 

One may add — and when his scholarship endures. 
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PART I 

D.D. Kosambi 


A. Essays and Stories 


* r Maya died in 1375 at rise sadly early age of 39, in Sweden. Nnndira ii 
DOW a medical doctor wdih a double specialization and a Fh.D. in one of 
Them — cardiology. She practises as S cardiologist and con : i:i IC: S ^:rh restart!-, 
in cardiology at rh f most advanced hospital in Sweden, at Huddingc umside 
Scockbulin. 
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Steps in Science 

(undated, c. I 960 ) 


1. Why Science? 

The question ‘Why solve problems?’ is psychological. It is as necessary 
for some of us as breathing. Why scientific problems, not theology, 
or literary effort, or some form of artistic expression? Many practis- 
ing scientists never work the answer out consciously. A few centuries 
ago, questions of religious philosophy and theology ruled supreme 
for the intelligentsia of many countries. Those lands where the lead- 
ing intellectuals persisted in these speculations remained ignorant, 
backward and were progressively enslaved (like India) in spite of a 
millennial culture. No advance was possible out of this decay without 
a modern technique of production towards which the intellectual s 
main contribution was through science. There is a deeper relation- 
ship: Science is the cognition of necessity; freedom is the recognition 
of necessity. Science is also the history of science. What is essential 
is absorbed into the general body of human knowledge, to become 
technique. No scientist doubts Newtons towering achievement; 
virtually no scientist ever reads Newtons original writings. A good 
undergraduate commands decidedly more physics and mathematics 
than was known to Newton, but which could not have developed 

This article is undated. It is reproduced from Science and Human Progress: 
D.D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume , Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1974, 
pp. 193-205. 
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without Newtons researches. This cumulative effect links science 
to the technology of mechanized production (where machines save 
immense labour by accumulating previous labour) to give science 
its matchless social power, in contrast to art and literature with their 
direct personal appeal. Archimedes, Newton, Gauss form a chain 
wherein each link is connected in some way to the preceding; the 
discoveries of the later would not have been possible without the 
earlier. Shakespeare does not imply the pre-existence of Aeschylus 
or of Kalidasa; each of these three has an independent status. For 
that very reason, drama has advanced far less from the Greeks to the 
present day than has mathematics or science in general. The earliest 
statues of Egypt and Greece, the first known Chinese bronzes, show 
a technical mastery of the material and of art forms that make them 
masterpieces even now, though the artists remain unknown; but the 
technique is not linked to production as such, hence not cumulative. 
The artist therefore survives if and only if his name remains attached 
to some work that people of later ages can appreciate. The scientist, 
even when his name be forgotten, has only to make some original 
contribution, however small, to be able to say with more truth than 
the poet, ‘I shall not wholly die, the greater part of me will escape 
Libitina. The most bitter theological questions were argued out with 
the sword; for science, we have the pragmatic test, experiment, which 
is more civilized except when some well-paid pseudo-scientist wishes 
to experiment' with thermonuclear weapons or bacterial warfare. 

2. Natural Philosophy 

I went to school and college in the USA. It was obligatory to learn 
several European languages in school and college. The libraries were 
unquestionably the best in the world for accessibility and range 
of books. Alexander von Humboldt s Cosmos surveyed the whole 
universe known to the nineteenth century, from the surface of the 
earth to those mysterious prawn-shaped figures visible through the 
most powerful telescopes, the spiral nebulae. The Einstein theory, 
arousing passions of theological intensity, had just been regarded as 
proved, and offered new insight into the structure of space and time. 
Innumerable outlines made it easy to learn something about every 


branch of science. Freud had taught men to take an honest look at 
their own minds. H.G. Wells showed through his Outline of History 
how much the professional annalistic historian had to learn. The 
inspiring lives of Pasteur and Claude Bernard proved that man could 
gain new freedom from disease through the laboratory; the deadli- 
est poison became a tool for the saving of life through investigation 
of the body’s functions. Such were the real rishis and bodhisattvas of 
modern times, the sages whose social achievement added to man’s 
stature. This contrasted with the supposed individual perfection of 
mythical Indian sages, expressed in incomprehensible language and 
fantastically interpreted by commentators. It is fatally easy to preach 
about the spiritual superiority of India to the materialistic West; the 
ability to replace incomprehensible Sanskrit words by still longer and 
equally meaningless English terms can make a prosperous career. 

Engineering is based upon physics and chemistry, which are quali- 
fied as exact sciences’ precisely because they admitted a mathemati- 
cal basis. No other discipline unlocked the door to the atom or to 
the movement of celestial bodies equally well, as mathematics did. 
Aptitude granted, mathematical research needed the least financial 
resources of any science. However, I chose mathematics because I 
could not resist its fascination. Mathematical results possess a clar- 
ity and give an intellectual satisfaction above any others. They have 
absolute validity in their own domain, due to the rigorous logical 
process involved, independent of experimental verification upon 
which applications to the exact sciences must depend. Mathematics 
was the language of nature, scientiarum clavis et porta as Roger Bacon 
put it. 

Unfortunately, not every kind of mathematics unlocks every door 
to nature’s secrets. For some twenty years, my main work lay in tensor 
analysis and path-geometry (my own term). Though fundamental 
for the theory of relativity, the discipline is of interest only to a few 
specialists. In 1949, Einstein pointed out to me during one of several 
long and highly involved private technical discussions that certain 
beautifully formulated theories of his would mean that the whole 
universe consisted of no more than two charged particles. Then he 
added with a rueful smile, 'Perhaps I have been working on the wrong 
lines, and nature does not obey differential equations after all.’ If a 
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scientist of his rank could face the possibility that his entire life-work 
might have to be discarded, could I insist that the theorems whose 
inner beauty brought me so much pleasure after heavy toil must be of 
profound significance in natural philosophy? Fashions change quickly 
in physics where theory is so rapidly outstripped by experiment. It 
seemed and still seems to me that non-associative linear algebras and 
Markov chains would remove many of the physicists’ theoretical dif- 
ficulties; the experimenters are satisfied with abandoning the principle 
of parity. The red shift of distant stars will perhaps be explained one 
day as due to the absorption of energy when light travels at cosmic 
distances through extremely tenuous matter, not as evidence for an 
expanding universe. Such speculations are of no use unless tallied in 
mathematical detail with observed data. 

3. Chance and Certainty 

Borderline phenomena of classical physics illustrate the inexhaust- 
ibility of the properties of matter. Ice, according to the textbooks, 
melts and water freezes at zero degrees Centigrade. But when care- 
fully purified samples of water are slowly cooled and the ice slowly 
melted again, a considerable gap is found between the melting and 
freezing points. Fundamental particles that make up the atom and 
its nucleus show another type of aberrant behaviour. An electron can 
cross a potential barrier, as if a stone were of itself to roll uphill against 
gravity, and down, the other side. Even the observation of isolated 
particles becomes difficult, for the very act of observation means some 
interaction and effect upon the observable. The certainty of classical 
physics comes only when many fundamental particles are organized 
into higher units with clear patterns. In the same way, individual mol- 
ecules of water may move in any direction with almost any speed, but 
the river as a whole shows directed motion in spite of eddies. So also 
for aggregates of living matter. In human society, the net behaviour 
of the group smooths out the vagaries of individual action. 

The mathematical analysis best suited for handling such aggregates 
is the theory of probability, the estimation of chances. Variation is as 
important a characteristic of the collective as the mean value. Predic- 
tion can only be made to within a certain probability, which sounds 


like the language of the race course. But when the chances of a mistake 
amount to one in a million, most people take the effect as certain. The 
level of significance desired may be a personal matter. For example, 
there is a chance of a letter being lost in the mail; whether or not we 
register or insure it depends upon our estimate of the risk involved, 
and the expectation of loss. Thus, modern statistical method can be 
an excellent guide to action. It extends the assurance of exact science 
to biological and social sciences. Though no man can say when death 
will come to him, as it certainly must to all men, it is fairly easy to 
predict within a reasonable margin of error about how many men out 
of a large group will die after a set number of years. That is why life 
insurance manages to be a highly paying business, without recourse 
to astrology. It is further possible to say how occupation and living 
conditions affect longevity. The man who has to work in a lead mine 
(without special protection) has his expectation of life reduced by a 
predictable number of years, more surely than those shot at by lead 
bullets on the battlefield. 

The methods of proof for deductions based upon probability dif- 
fer radically from those of pure mathematics. Conclusions cannot be 
'true or false’ without qualification, when the variation inherent in the 
trials is assessed. The standard method is to set up a null hypothesis’, 
take the observed results as due to purely random independent 
variation. The theory suitably applied (and the application needs 
profound grasp) then gives one of two conclusions: that the numerical 
observations are compatible with the hypothesis; or not. But either 
conclusion would be true only with a certain calculable probability, 
which tells us about how often we would go wrong in action. The trick 
is to set up the experiment in such a way that the desired action may 
be taken if the null hypothesis is contradicted; for, the incompatibility 
implies falsehood whereas compatibility need not imply truth. 

This leads to difficulties in dealing with phenomena where the 
experimenter’s will to believe is stronger than his common sense. Para- 
psychologists test ESP, extra-sensory perception’ (such as telepathy), 
by having two people match cards at a distance. The effect is so faint 
and irregular as to call for recondite statistical tests, which apply on 
the null hypothesis that the matching could have been obtained by 
mere chance. The tests then show that the chances are very small, 
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wherefore the parapsychologists claim victory. The null-hypothesis is 
contradicted, but the reason given is not necessarily true. Shuffling 
the cards does not randomize them efficiently, i.e. pure chance is 
not fully effective. There are excellent statistical tests for such ran- 
domization, and it was shown by my own experiments that the kind 
of shuffling practised for esp is inefficient when judged by the same 
kind of statistics that is applied to card-matching. Cards originally 
next to each other tend too often to stick together. Claims for ESP 
would be more convincing if one produced supplementary evidence 
(say matching encephalograms for sender and receiver) for a physical 
mechanism of transmission. Some regard the effect as beyond the 
normal sensation, transcendental, not accessible to material analysis. 
In that case, there is no logic in any laboratory tests; the statistical 
proof’ becomes mere ritual. 

One of my theoretical papers deals with probability, and statis- 
tics in infinitely many dimensions. There has been no effective use, 
because the attempts at getting a special electronic calculating ma- 
chine to translate this theory into practice failed. No one with the 
requisite resources has yet felt the need. On the other hand, a paper 
on genetics was unexpectedly successful. Professional geneticists use 
it for all kinds of investigations such as heredity in house mice. It 
seems to have given a new lease of life to genetical theories which I, 
personally, should like to see revised; so that I am accused at times 
of not appreciating my own formula. It would have been pleasant to 
see the formula applied to the increase of food production; but the 
pure scientists of a country which grows the world’s greatest food 
surpluses and destroys them to keep grain prices high in a hungry 
world sneer at clever gardening. There is some difference of opinion 
here as regards the proper relation of theory to practice. 

4. Ancient Indian Culture 

To teach myself statistics, I had to take up some practical problems 
from the very beginning. One such was the study of examination 
marks of students. It turned out that even the easiest of examinations 
in India (the first-year college examination) was based on a standard 
that differed from that of the instruction, if in twenty-five years no 


student of the 90 per cent or more who passed could score more than 
82 per cent overall while the professors who taught and examined 
had scored much less in their own time. Improvement of the system 
(whether in examination or instruction) was out of the question in a 
country where the teaching profession is the waste-basket of all others, 
and the medium of higher instruction is still a foreign language. 

A more fruitful problem was the statistical study of punch-marked 
coins. It turned out that the apparently crude bits of shroff-marked’ 
silver were coins as carefully weighed as modern machine-minted 
rupees. The effect of circulation on any metal currency is obviously to 
decrease the average weight in proportion to the time and to increase 
the variation in weight. The theory of this ‘homogeneous random 
process’ is well known, but its applications need careful work on 
whole groups of coins. Moreover, it is necessary that the history of 
the coins be closed in antiquity, at one time; this means deposit in 
a well-preserved hoard. The main groups of punch-marked coins in 
the larger Taxila Hoard could be arranged in definite chronological 
order, the oldest groups being the lightest in average weight. There 
seems to have been a fairly regular system of checking the coins in 
antiquity. As control, I personally weighed over 7000 modern coins 
(taken from circulation) one by one, on slow analytic balances. It was 
then possible to lay the foundations of numismatics as a science, as 
contrasted to a branch of epigraphy and archaeology. Taxilan economy 
of the period was beautifully revealed by the coins though the coins 
bore no legends. 

Arranging coin-groups in order of time led naturally to the ques- 
tion: Who struck these coins? The hoard was dated to about ten years 
after Alexander’s death. But who were the Indian kings, if any, who 
left the marks on the coins? The written sources display a shocking 
discordance. The Puranas , Buddhist, and Jain records often give 
different names for the same king. Study of the records meant some 
mastery of Sanskrit, of which I had absorbed a little through the 
pores without regular study. Other preoccupations made it impos- 
sible to spend as much time as the average student on the classical 
idiom. So, the same method was adopted as for study of statistics: 
to take up a specific work, of which the simplest was Bhartrihari’s 
epigrams ( Subhashitas ). The supposed philosophy of Bhartrihari, as 
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glorified by the commentators, was at variance with his poetry of 
frustration and escape. By pointing this out in an essay which made 
every Sanskritist who read it shudder, I had fallen into Indology, as 
it were, through the roof. 

There was one defect in the essay, namely that the existence and 
the text of Bhartrhari were both rather uncertain. This meant text- 
criticism, which ought to have been completed in a few months, 
as the entire work supposedly contains no more than 300 stanzas. 
Study of about 400 manuscripts showed numerous versions with 
characteristically different stanzas, as well as divergent readings in 
the common verses. It took two and a half years of steady collation 
work to realize that I should not have undertaken such a task; but 
abandoning it then would mean complete loss of the heavy labour, 
which could yield nothing to whoever came after me. It took some five 
years to edit-Bhartrhari, with results that have received professional 
approval. The methods did not apply when the oldest known antho- 
logy of classical Sanskrit verse, composed about AD 1100 under the 
Pala dynasty, was edited (with a very able collaborator) from atrocious 
photographs of two manuscripts, one in Tibet, and the other — most 
corrupt — in Nepal. My judgment of the class character of Sanskrit 
literature has not become less harsh, but I can at least claim to have 
rescued over fifty poets from the total oblivion to which lovers of 
Sanskrit had consigned them, not to speak of adding to our meagre 
knowledge of many others. 

All this gave a certain grasp of Sanskrit, but hardly of ancient 
Indian history; the necessary documents simply did not exist. My 
countrymen eked out doubtful sources with a powerful imagina- 
tion and what L. Renou has called ‘logique imperturbable’. One reads 
of the revival of nationalism and Hinduism under Chandragupta II, 
of whom nothing is known with certainty. Indian nationalism is a 
phenomenon of the bourgeois age, not to be imagined before the 
development of provincial languages (long after the Guptas) under 
common markets. Our present-day clashes between linguistic groups 
are an index to the development of local bourgeoisies in the vari- 
ous states. Hinduism came into existence after the Mohammedan 
invasion; clearly, one of two positions had to be taken. India has no 
history at all, or some better definition of history was needed. The 


latter I derived from the study of Karl Marx, who himself expressed 
the former view. History is the development in chronological order 
of successive changes in the means and relations of production. This 
definition will have to be abandoned for a better one if we cross the 
threshold to a radically new and better form of society. Then and only 
then will human history really begin, but till that time my definition 
will have to serve. We have, therefore, an Indian history without the 
episodes that fill the history books of other countries. But where were 
the relevant new sources? Granted that the plough is more important 
than a list of kings, when and where was it first introduced? What 
class took the surplus produced thereby? Archaeology provided some 
data, but I could get a great deal more from the peasants. Field work 
in philology and social anthropology had to be combined with archa- 
eology in the field as distinguished from the site archaeology of a 
‘dig. Our villagers, low-caste nomads, and tribal minorities live at a 
more primitive stage than the city people or even than the brahmins 
who wrote the Puranas. Their cults, when not masked by brahmin 
identification with Sanskritized deities, go back to pre-history, just 
as Romans at their sacrifices used stone axes and bronze knives. 
Tracing a local god through village tradition gives a priceless clue 
to ancient migrations, primitive tracks, early trade routes, and the 
merger of cattle-breeding tribesmen with food gatherers which led 
to firm agricultural settlement. The technique of observation has 
to be developed afresh for every province in India. The conclusions 
have had a mixed reception because of reference to Marx, which 
automatically classifies them as dangerous political agitation in the 
eyes of many. At the same time official Marxists look with suspicion 
upon the work of an outsider. 

The method continues to give new and useful results. Experts 
say that my collection of microliths is unique, not only in range of 
sites but in containing the first-known pierced specimens. A totally 
unsuspected megalithic culture came to light in this years field work. 
It fell to my lot to discover, read, and publish a Brahmi inscription 
in plain sight at the Karle caves which had passed unnoticed though 
some 50,000 people visit the place every year. My suggestion for 
using the Malshet pass should give Maharashtra a badly needed key 
road from Bombay to Ahmednagar, and save a few million rupees 
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that would have been wasted by a projected spectacular funicular 
railway down Naneghat. 

5. Social Aspects 

The greatest obstacles to research in any backward, underdeveloped 
country are often those needlessly created by the scientist’s or scholar s 
fellow citizens. Grit may be essential in some difficult investigation, 
but the paying commodity is soft soap. The meretricious ability to 
please the right people, a convincing pose, masterly charlatanism, 
and a clever press agent are indispensable for success. The Byzantine 
emperor Nikephoros Phokas assured himself of ample notice from 
superficial observers, at someone else’s expense, by setting up in his 
own name at a strategic site in the Roman Forum a column stolen 
from some grandiose temple. Many of our eminent intellectuals have 
mastered this technique. 

There is little point in discussing personal experience of the scum 
that naturally floats to the top in a stagnant class. The deep question 
is of fundamental relationship between the great discoverers and 
their social environment. Conservatives take history as the personal 
achievement of great men, especially the history of science. The 
Marxist assertion is that the great man is he who finds some way to 
fulfil a crying social need of his times. Thus, B. Hessen explained 
Newtons work in terms of the technical and economic necessities 
of his class, time, and place. The thesis was successful enough to be 
noticed and contested by a distinguished authority on seventeenth- 
century European history, Sir George Clark. Clarks knowledge of 
the source is unquestionably greater than Hessen’s; but the refutation 
manages to overreach the argument. According to Clark, the scientific 
movement was set going’ by ‘six interpenetrating but independent 
impulses’ from outside and some of its results percolated down into 
practice and were applied’. The external impulses were ‘from eco- 
nomic life, from war, from medicine, from the arts, and from religion.’ 
What is left then of the independence of science? The sixth impulse 
was from the ‘disinterested desire to know’. So far as I know, all six 
impulses applied from the very earliest civilizations of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, China, and probably the Indus Valley, without producing what 
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we recognize as ‘science’ from, say, the time of Galileo. What was the 
essentially different factor? The Marxist answer would be: ‘the rise 
of the proto-bourgeoisie in Europe’. No Marxist would claim that 
science can be independent of the social system within which the 
scientist must function. 

Much the same treatment may be given to literature. Disregarding 
oversimplification, can one say that Shakespeare’s plays manifest the 
rise of the Elizabethan proto-bourgeoisie, when the said dramas are 
full of kings, lords, and princes? The answer is yes. Compare Hamlet 
or Richard III with the leading characters in the Chanson de Roland. 
Not only Pistol, Nym, and Bardolph but the fattest Shakespearean 
parts like Shylock and Falstaff are difficult to visualize in feudal litera- 
ture. The characters in those plays have a ‘modern’ psychology, which 
accounts for their appeal to the succeeding bourgeoisie, and hence the 
survival value of the dramas themselves. Troilus and Cressida are not 
feudal characters any more than they are Homeric; Newton’s Latin 
prose and archaic geometrical proofs in the Principia make that work 
unreadable, but do not make it Roman or Greek science. 

Talking with Indian peasants gives a grim view of modern India 
and of the service science can render to any society based upon the 
profit motive. The demoralization of the poor and middle peasants 
(the vast majority) is explained by the miserable diet on which they 
have to subsist, year in and year out, generation after generation, 
with no hope of better. The passive, unresisting stratum thus created 
may provide the foundation for a dictatorship that could be evoked 
by the naked greed of kulak and petty-bourgeois, the cynical garb 
of Big Money, the facile opportunism of pliable intellectuals, and 
the leaden foot of bureaucracy never remarkable for honesty and 
efficiency. Surely, the problem of a better food supply is crucial, not 
only for attaining the socialism which is announced as India’s goal, 
but even to preserve what democracy the country possesses. But what 
can the scientist do? 

India, the experts tell us, is overpopulated and will remain poor 
unless birth control and population planning are introduced. But 
surely, overpopulation can only be with respect to the available food 
supply. Availability depends upon production, transport, and the 
system of distribution — here under private control. What is the total 
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amount of food produced? We have theological quarrels between two 
schools of statisticians, but no reliable estimate of how much is actu- 
ally grown, and what proportion thereof escapes vermin — including 
middlemen and profiteers — to reach the consumer. If shopkeepers 
can and do raise prices without effective control, what does a rise in 
the national income mean? Is it the scarcity of grain or of purchasing 
power? A great deal is said about superstitious common people who 
must be educated before birth control becomes effective. No super- 
stition which runs strongly counter to their fundamental economic 
interests continues for long to grip the common people’. Children 
are the sole means of support for those among the common people 
who manage to reach helpless old age. The futility of numerical 
planning for the population, when nothing is done to ensure that 
even the able-bodied will have a decent level of existence, is obvi- 
ous to anyone but a born expert. It is not that our poverty is due to 
overpopulation, but rather that the overpopulation is due to poverty. 
Convince the common people that they will be fed and looked after 
even when they have no children, and birth control will immediately 
become popular. 

Let me give two small examples of scientific effort which could 
easily have been turned to better account. Considerable funds will 
be devoted during the Third Plan to research on the uses of bagasse 
(sugarcane pulp). At present, it is used as fuel, and the ashes as fer- 
tilizer, whereas paper and many other things could be made from 
it. But are the other uses (quite well known) the best in the present 
state of the Indian economy? The extra money to be spent on fuel, 
not to speak of difficulties in getting fuel, would increase the already 
high cost of sugar manufacture; new factories for byproducts mean 
considerable foreign exchange for the machinery, and for the experts’. 
But Hungarian scientists fermented the bagasse in closed vats. The 
gas given off can be burned, so that the fuel value is not reduced; the 
sludge makes excellent fertilizer for the fields, without any further 
treatment; this saves money on chemical fertilizers and improves the 
soil. The scheme has apparently been pushed into the background. 
Again: the proper height of a dam is important in order to reduce 
the outlay to a minimum, without the risk of running dry more than 
(say) once in twenty years. The problem is statistical, based upon the 


rainfall and runoff data where both exist. The principles I suggested 
were adopted by the Planning Commission, though not as emanat- 
ing from me. Neither the engineers nor the Planning Commission 
would consider a more important suggestion, namely that many 
cheap small dams should be located by plan and built from local 
materials with local labour. Monsoon water would be conserved and 
two or three crops raised annually on good soil that now yields only 
one. The only country where I have seen innumerable small dams 
spring up during the last five years is China, which has not failed 
to construct giant dams wherever necessary. However, it is futile to 
speak — even from my personal observations in the field — of the 
exhilarating achievements, social and material, of the Chinese since 
liberation. Here, the obstacle is not ignorance, but private ownership 
and lack of co-operation. 

This country needs every form of power available, but is too poor 
to throw money away on costly fads like atomic energy merely be- 
cause they look modem. A really paying development will be of solar 
energy. The advanced countries have not so much sunlight as we do, 
hence care less for the development. The problem lies deeper than is 
imagined. The reforestation indispensable for good agriculture will 
not be possible without fuel to replace firewood and charcoal. Coal 
mining does not suffice even for industry, fuel oil has to be imported. 
An efficient solar cooker would be the answer; such cookers exist and 
have been used abroad. The one produced in India was hopelessly 
inefficient (in spite of the many Indian physicists of international 
reputation). Tremendous publicity and a faked demonstration made 
the gullible public buy just enough useless cookers’ for a quick profit 
to the manufacturer. 

In one matter, it was necessary to speak out though it meant con- 
siderable damage to finances, health, and research. Atomic war and 
the testing of nuclear weapons must stop. A flimsy Indian Report’ 
on the effects of atomic radiation shows our moral and scientific 
bankruptcy by ignoring the extensive data compiled since 1945 in 
the one country which has had the most painful experience of atomic 
radiation applied to human beings — Japan. The real danger is not 
death, which is a release for most Indians, but genetic damage to all 
humanity. We know what radiation does to heredity in the banana-fly 
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Drosophila melanogaster , with its four chromosomes and life-cycle of 
eleven days. A good deal was found out in the USA about what hap- 
pens to laboratory mice. What little has been released for publication 
is enough to terrify Man is as much more complicated than a mouse 
as the mouse than the fruit-fly Humans take a proportionately longer 
time to breed and to reach maturity giving fuller scope for genetic 
derangements to develop. It may take some twenty generations to 
find out just what these derangements amount to. By then they will 
have been bred into many millions of human beings, not as a disease 
but incurably as a set of hereditary characters. Mankind cannot afford 
to gamble with its own future in this way whether that future lies in 
the hands of communists or not. 


2 


The Kanpur Road 
(1924/1939) 


He sat there in his doorway like some great idol. A sad, benign 
smile — a smile of pleasure, not necessarily — on that strong brown 
face heightened the impression. But his stiff white beard, parted and 
curled away from the middle, wide shoulders that bore their years 
lightly the shining medals strung across a mighty chest, all showed 
a fighter. 

‘Sardar 5 , for I saw that such was his rank, 'do you know the Kanpur 
Road?’ 

Aye, baba (my son). I have a scar for every mile of the way.’ 

'You fought in the Mutiny ? 5 
'A little . 5 

'No, I know better. Tell me about it. Please ! 5 

'Nay, there is nothing to tell. We held the enemy while the main 
body retreated. Yes, even as you say, it was there I earned this star. 
How? There was little to do. The heart ached more than the arm 
after it was done. A rebel cut down the brigadier as he and I were re- 
connoitring one night. I fought and killed that rebel with this same 
sword. I carried the brigadier to his own men. It was not very hard. 

The initial two-thirds of this story was written as an ‘English A’ theme at 
Harvard in 1924 — D.D.K. The piece was first published in the Fergusson and 
Willingdon College Magazine, Pune, 1939, pp. 4-7, and reproduced in D.D. 
Kosambi, Exasperating Essays (. Exercises in the Dialectical Method) , Poona: Peo- 
ple’s Book House, 1937, pp. 67—71. 
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What has the heart to do with it? It was my own brother that I killed. 
It could not have been otherwise. Had I not eaten British salt? Had 
I not given my word to defend them against whatsoever enemy?* 
Were they not, at least then, outnumbered, without hope? Then could 
I, a Sikh, have done otherwise? But I buried my brother first with his 
sword in his hand. And I would not dress the wound that he gave me 
on the cheek. So, it festered. Now the left side of my face cannot smile, 
nor show any emotion at all. The star I wear, not to show others my 
glory, but to remind myself of my grief. But I digress 

He never did show me the Kanpur Road. But he did tell a great 
deal about himself to the wide-eyed youngster before him. He had 
campaigned in Abyssinia with Napier, entered Kabul and Kandahar 
with Roberts, fought in almost every outpost of the desert, mountains, 
swamps, and wilderness that mark India’s savage frontier. His choice 
was ever the desperate enterprise, the forlorn hope, the lonely task. 
When, at the end of each campaign, the inevitable medal came to 
be pinned upon his chest, his thoughts always went back to his first 
decoration, the award for fratricidal loyalty. Then the great, livid 
scar began to hurt again, his face tightened up more than ever into a 
frozen bronze mask. The coldness with which his extraordinary com- 
missions were carried out, the lack of warmth with which he received 
his medals, the chill stare with which he met all praise, caused acute 
discomfort to his officers which made them transfer him from division 
to division. Thus it was that his sword opened the first secure path 
for the grimy civilization of Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield 
in many an unhappy corner of the world. When, finally, the time 
came for retirement, he accepted from the Government, as a reward 
for the loyalty he had ever shown to the salt that he had eaten, a gift 
of land near Kanpur, far away from his native Punjab, but as near as 
possible to his brothers unmarked grave. 

As I listened to him, I forgot the parched earth, the dust-haze 
that seemed the smoke of an all-consuming fire. I forgot the pain of 
hunger, the terror in my green young soul at the unknown future that 
was in store for me even if I managed to reach the city of Kanpur. The 
dispirited peasantry, drifting aimlessly in the background between the 
repellent poles of a countryside squeezed out by famine and the newly 
opened factories at Kanpur glutted with cheap labour, no longer 


numbed me with the fright that came from the sharp consciousness 
that I, too, was one of them. After all, I thought, I can always find 
the road to Kanpur, but where could I meet another such as sardar 
Govind Singh, as honourable a man as ever obeyed his code? He was 
worthy to have gazed upon those pure-souled heroes and demigods 
of our mythological antiquity who fought their superhuman battles 
with mysterious weapons to turn back the forces of darkness from the 
rule of this world. He was worthy to have stood with King Pauravas 
on that fateful day when the tricky manoeuvres of Yavana invaders 
prevailed against simple bravery. Our village schoolteacher, now dead 
of starvation and cholera, had told me the story. The invaders did not 
fight man to man, one could not come to grips with them. A sud- 
den flank attack by their cavalry could wipe out the Indian chariots, 
upset the elephants. Before order could be restored, there appeared 
on the plain a fearful engine of destruction, the Macedonian phalanx: 
sixteen thousand men locked into a precise, compact formation by 
their enormous twenty-one-foot spears. The shattering impact of 
their charge swept away the rabble. Yet dauntless King Pauravas 
held out with a loyal handful on a lonely knoll by the riverside till it 
became clear that all was indeed lost. The bravery of his defence, the 
matchless dignity of his surrender, wrung words of admiration from 
the youthful conqueror; Alexander converted a noble foe into a loyal 
friend by restoring his lands and adding to them. Even so, thought I, 
had Govind Singh come by tokens of appreciation and a gift of land 
from our modern conquerors. 

But it was not he who showed me the road to Kanpur. 

I repassed this scene of a childhood memory in 1938 and thought 
it symbolic that the Sardar never did guide me to my destination. 
The way I had travelled through the intervening years would never 
have been his way. My struggles, too, had been in many lands, but 
chiefly in classrooms, laboratories, factories. I did volunteer for the 
Republican army in Spain, only to reach Francos prison without being 
able to fire a single effective round on the actual field of battle. I had 
neither medals nor land. My scars had been seared into my mind by 
the turmoil of social upheavals. The first of these scars was earned 
on Boston Common the night they electrocuted Sacco and Vanzetti. 
In fact, what had brought me again to Kanpur was a gigantic strike, 
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and I knew that it was not our leadership, nor the heroic efforts of 
the workers that had been the decisive factor in our victory. We won 
primarily because the capital and capitalists ranged against us were 
foreign, not Indian. (My reward, which came soon afterwards when 
leading a strike against our own mill-owners at Ahmedabad, turned 
out to be jail and tuberculosis.) 

The peasants of that region recalled the grim Sardar only as a mas- 
ter more oppressive than the usual run of landlords. They brushed 
aside my queries as to the declining years and manner of death of 
such a person. Something of my reputation must have spread out 
from Kanpur, because I was asked again and again, 'You have helped 
the mill-hands obtain higher wages, but what of a better deal for the 
farm labourer? Your speeches foretold the day when the mazdur would 
take over his factory; when will the kisan own the land he cultivates? 5 
And the light of hope that shone from within upon toil-worn faces 
made it clear that Govind Singh had not only killed a brother, but 
had dealt mortal wounds to his own historic period, cutting at long 
centuries of stagnant agricultural production. The regions he had 
helped to open up were now held not by armies of occupation but 
by the far deadlier grip of banks and factories. To me, his memory 
was like a beacon pointing out a deserted road, the road of abstract 
loyalty and unthinking courage. We had to follow another path in 
order to free both worker and peasant from slavery to human masters, 
to the machine, and to the soil. 

Govind Singh had never eaten British salt; only Indian salt taxed by 
the British. The lands that Alexander bestowed upon KingPauravas were 
Indian lands that could never have been garrisoned by the Conqueror's 
mutinous soldiers. 

(My place was not with the heroes, but with the rabble, with the 
men who had been pressed into the ranks by force of arms, or force 
of hunger, with nothing to fight or work for and little to gain, whose 
function in the epics was to be slaughtered by the heroes, whose role, 
according to the historians, was to provide a mere background for 
the deeds of great men. The heroes of a money-making society rose 
from the people, at the expense of the people; I could rise only with 
the common people.) 


2 , 

On the Trial of Sokrates 
(1939) 

In the year 399 bc, an Athenian dikastery, consisting of a panel of 
500 citizens, sentenced to death an aged compatriot named Sokrates. 
Two accounts of the case have come down to us, both by pupils and 
admirers of the accused: Plato and Xenophon. A comparison shows 
that the first at least is coloured by the literary ability of the reporter. It 
is reasonably clear from both that Sokrates did not defend himself on 
legalitarian grounds, but on those of what might be called the rights 
of man as regards freedom of speech. The legal aspect of the case can 
be seen fully discussed in any book that deals with causes celebres\ the 
trial, in fact, is usually the first of any historically arranged series of 
famous trials. All jurists, Lord Birkenhead among them, come — rather 
shamefacedly to be sure — to the conclusion that as the law existed in 
that age, the verdict was justified. 

What gives the trial its interest is not the constitutional problem 
but the personality of the philosopher himself, which has grown 

As regards Sokrates and his background, the reader will find much better in- 
formation in: (1) A.D. Winspear and T. Silverberg: Who Was Socrates (New 
York, 1943); (2) Benjamin Farrington: Greek Science (2 vols, Pelican Books); 
(3) A.D. Winsp ear: The Genesis of Plato's Thought (New York, 1940). — D.D.K. 
The essay was first published in the Fergusson & Wilhngdon College Magazine , 
July 1939, pp. 1-6, and reproduced in D.D. Kosambi, Exasperating Essays 
{Exercises in the Dialectical Method), Poona: Peoples Book House, 1937, 
pp. 56-72. 
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enormously with the passing of centuries. Plato considered him the 
wisest, justest, and best of all men that he had ever known (concluding 
sentence of Phaedon)', but there was no public regret at his death in 
Athens, or elsewhere in Greece. The arch-driveller Plutarch did not 
see fit to include him for biographical purposes among the great men 
of antiquity (not that this proves very much, as Epaminondas is also 
omitted). But the trial has an aspect of martyrdom, inasmuch as the 
prisoner at the bar deliberately baited the jury and took a high tone 
with his judges; he preferred the alternative of a death sentence to that 
of stopping to teach and discuss; moreover, the law as administered 
gave him a certain amount of time in which escape into exile was 
possible, and actually arranged by his friends, but refused indignantly 
by himself. He waited thirty days in prison with chains on his legs, 
and calmly drank off his cup of poison at the end. 

The nature of the charge was that Sokrates was a perverter of 
youth. This looks startling, but is true in that those who listened to 
him were more apt to be young men than old, and that their respect 
for established institutions was almost certain to be dissolved by his 
methods. It is of interest to Marxists that his method was the dialectic 
one, questioning and cross-questioning, showing up the contradic- 
tions in a plausible and even accepted statement till, by a succession 
of negations, some sort of a valid conclusion was reached. By this, 
he is given the position of the very founder of moral philosophy, as 
he raised questions on every sort of ethical problem that could affect 
any person. Nothing of his has survived except what appears through 
Plato s Dialogues', on the other hand, Plato, Boswell-like, has allowed 
his own views, if he had any, to appear only through the mouth of his 
guru. But there is no doubt that Sokrates s questionings dispersed the 
mist of vague belief that surrounded the mind of the citizens-at-large 
in Athens, as it surrounds those of citizens-at-large anywhere today. 

Arguments on the trial have too often been based on the suscep- 
tibility of democracy to weaknesses of the crowd-mind. Most histo- 
rians take up one position or the other in this matter, for or against 
democracy. Even our own Jawaharlal draws the conclusion, 'Evidently 
governments do not like people who are always trying to find out 
things; they do not like the search for truth' ( Glimpses ofWorld History, 
vol. I, p. 68). This view would seem quite natural considering the 
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olitical circumstances of the date of writing and the government of 
the day in India. But I propose to examine the matter a little closer, 
as regards the trial in question. 

Athens can hardly be called a democracy in the modern sense of 
the word, as the vast mass of the population had little in the way of 
political power. The slaves, women, and foreign traders or foreign 
craftsmen (the metics) had no rights to speak of, though the last 
class did receive a much fairer deal by law than elsewhere — which 
accounts for a great deal of Athenian progress in industry and trade. 
The citizen population was roughly graded by income, though old 
tribal divisions persisted and were revised as necessary. Taxes were 
also graded, and office was usually restricted to the wealthiest, who 
had to pay very heavily for it by bearing the costs of entertaining 
the whole (free) populace at certain annual festivities. Legal power 
vested in the citizens as a body; they alone had the right to bear 
arms; every citizen had to serve by turn also as a paid juror, the vote 
of the jury being binding in both civil and criminal cases upon the 
magistrate. The whole constitution after Kleisthenes implies a high 
degree of culture in the male citizen population, and understanding 
of the laws, particularly as there were no lawyers even for court busi- 
ness. This contention is borne out by the brilliant literature of the 
period, best of all by the dramas of the age which were meant for the 
entertainment of the general public, but have remained a model of 
the art for all times. 

The philosopher was aged seventy at the time of his trial, and 
had led an exemplary public life except for his unfortunate habit of 
perverting youth'. He began life as a sculptor, but left the field, to 
Pheidias and others of that rank, to betake himself to an incessant 
examination of the foundations of every possible contemporary belief. 
This did not improve his material circumstances, as he despised the 
Sophists (to whose class he nevertheless belonged) who charged a 
fee for teaching the arts of examination and defence of any cause, so 
necessary in view of the forensic duties of every Athenian citizen; it 
decidedly soured the temper of his spouse Xantippe, who has had no 
Sympathy at all from history for managing the household on a minute 
*nd irregular income. Sokrates fought with vigour and distinction 
°n the battlefield of Delium. At the naval battle of Arginusae eight 
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commanders allowed the joy of victory to blind them to the necessity 
of rescuing more than a thousand citizens drowning upon some of 
the shattered hulks of the Athenian navy; after their return, they were 
impeached by mass-trial, contrary to law which called for individual 
trial; only one of the responsible men present dared to hold out for 
law against public sentiment: Sokrates. One might think that this 
made him a marked man to the Athenian rabble; but when, a little 
ater, Kritias had established the aristocratic dictatorship of the Thirty 
at Athens, Sokrates again refused his compliance to an illegal and 
unjust order. Let us add that throughout his life he had been a friend 
of the very best people’. At this stage, his trial apparently becomes 
quite incomprehensible. 

One fact is ignored by both jurists and philosophers. The whole 
generation before the death ofSokrates had been taken up in a disas- 
trous war: the Peloponnesian war. This was an out-and-out imperi- 
alistic clash, begun under the leadership of the moderate imperialist 
f enkles, the great statesman of Athens. The contradiction it was 
meant to resolve was the rise of a new mercantile class in opposition 
to the landed aristocracy; and that of limited power for an individual 
at home with unlimited power abroad. Athenian private enterprise, 
beginning as industrial pseudo-capital, had penetrated the Aegean 
hinterland very rapidly, and citizens not only owned mines in outlying 
places, but controlled trade routes, managed private armies, owned 
small forts, and interfered as much as necessary in the local govern- 
ments of the less-developed regions such as Macedonia. The islands 
near Athens had formed a maritime league for defence against Persia; 
Athens exploited the other members of the league as shamelessly as 
possible, and inevitably ran into a war with Sparta, hegemon of the 
land-league. Both sides forgot their original purpose, and called in the 
help of the Persians. This twenty-seven-year war of attrition finished 
the obstreperous common citizenry of Athens, and finished Athens as 
a powerful state. In and just after this period there were two violent 
a " e ™P. ts at a dictatorship of the aristocracy: the Four Hundred and 
the Thirty, with a bloody restoration of the ‘democracy’ each time. 
And the notable circumstance here is that the oligarchs forgot that 
they were enemies of the Spartans, and called in Spartan aid to sup- 
press their own democratic citizenry. This was granted very willingly, 


as the Spartans were thoroughgoing oligarchs on their own account, 
who naturally hated democracy in any form. One imperialism fight- 
ing another, but helping dictatorship to establish itself in a rival state 
is not a new phenomenon. 

Now Sokrates is supposed to have been willing to teach anyone or 
enter into a discussion with him, regardless of rank or wealth. Yet, if 
we look into the dialogues of Plato, our only sources of information, 
we find a curious emphasis on just one class of people: the extreme 
aristocrats who misdirected the steadier imperialism of Perikles, and 
who later tried again and again for a coup d'etat. Kritias was the leader 
of the Thirty, and he is not only mentioned several times, besides 
having a fragmentary dialogue in his own name, but left the impres- 
sion upon the Athenian citizens that Sokrates had taught him his 
actions. Another in the same category, so far as public rumour went, 
is Alkibiades, the handsome and noble {Kalos k 3 agathos) son of the 
aristocrat Kimon. This youngster, from all records, was the closest 
friend of Sokrates. The Symposium of Plato bears testimony to this, 
and for some unknown reason is considered by many literatures as a 
high-water mark of civilization (cf. Clive Bell: Civilization ). Alkibiades 
reduced every question to a personal one, and was a ruinous friend 
and a deadly enemy to both the Athenians and the Spartans by turn. 
The Athenians exiled him for his treachery; the Spartans eventually 
sentenced him to death without a trial. In personal character, he can 
only be described as a bounder, in spite of the admiration he excited 
m Greek bosoms. His undoubted military ability was never used in 
a good cause or in a reliable manner. There is, by the way, a Platonic 
dialogue named Alkibiades. 

To mention just one other name, familiar to readers of the Dia- 
l°gues y we take Nikias, the successor to Perikles. He was responsible for 
die most disastrous venture in the whole course of the Peloponnesian 
war: the Sicilian expedition. He lost his own life in it, being put to 
death by the Spartans when taken, with 7000 men. The flower of the 
* enian armed forces, their best general (Demosthenes) and almost 

e whole of the regular navy were wiped out in an expedition of the 
type against which Perikles had earlier left a clear warning. Had this 
enterprise succeeded as originally planned, it would have led to a 
ictatorship or at least an oligarchy at Athens itself. Alkibiades had a 
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hand in this too, as he had gone over to the Spartan side at the time, 
and was responsible ultimately for directing operations in a manner 
that proved fatal to Athens. Both Alkibiades and Nikias were in politi- 
cal control of Athens when the Athenians (416 bc) took the island of 
Melos, giving an argument that stands to this day as a statement of 
pure, naked imperialism ( Thucydides , Book V, 85-1 1 6) . The proposal 
after the conquest was that all men of military age be put to death, 
and the women and children sold into slavery! But Nikias and his 
fellow aristocrats were, in spite of the war, friendly with the Spartans, 
pro-Spartan at times, and hated the men of the people like Kleon, or 
Hyperbolus the lamp-sellers son, who rose to power in Athens on 
the strength of their persuasiveness, without the backing of birth, 
tradition, prestige, or landed inheritance. 

I do not say that the Sokratic teaching was alone responsible for the 
actions of these men, but I do maintain that the rugged individualism 
to which the Sokratic dialectic could be such tremendous encourage- 
ment was undoubtedly to the advantage of the ruling classes, or of the 
would-be dictators, as against the citizens in a group. If the Republic 
of Plato, supposedly a narrative from the mouth of Sokrates him- 
self, be any guide, the Sokratic ideal of a state was not the Athenian 
democracy. The training given there would have been nearer to that 
of the Spartans, and useful primarily for war. That a people trained 
for war without common ownership of the means of production will 
ultimately be tempted to fight for conquest and dominion is never 
thought of. It has been remarked that Sokrates himself would never 
have been tolerated for more than a week in his own Republic. It is 
also recorded that the common man tended to be suspicious of the 
Sokratic dialectic on its own grounds; it probably made him out a 
fool. Let me point out that the chief disciple of Sokrates, Plato, was 
allowed to continue teaching afterwards at Athens, and lived to a ripe 
old age himself; yet, in his youth, he had been directly involved in 
the temporarily successful attempt of Kritias and the Thirty at set- 
ting up a dictatorship, only to withdraw at an early stage when the 
differences between the ideal and the practice of an aristocratic rule 
became manifest. 

It is clear, then, that the verdict against Sokrates was not brought 
about by the vulgar multitude, but by responsible people of his own 


day. The structure of society had not been essentially altered, except 
that the forces that demanded an imperialist expansion had been 
severely crippled by a long war and two rebellions. His condemna- 
tion did not cause a furore even among the aristocrats, for they had 
nothing more to gain from him except long after he was dead, when 
his case was useful as an argument against democracy. But there is a 
very important moral that I have kept till the last: Sokrates behaved 
as he did because, in his own words, he was guided by an inner voice; 
a divine, or daemonic message was conveyed to him in times of stress, 
and he never allowed fear of the consequences to divert him from 
obedience. It is unfortunate that a person of his intelligence, ability, 
uprightness, and courage was told nothing by the Gandhian inner 
voice about the condition of the masses at large; about changing the 
means of production; about allowing workers (slaves) to participate in 
that sort of liberty which had already brought such an access of vigour 
to the Greeks as to enable them to hold out against the much more 
powerful Persian empire. The inner voice could have told him noth- 
ing about the far distant future: that liberalism in nineteenth-century 
England would flourish because of Grote’s close study of Athens in his 
days; that a study of the classics would be an important political asset 
for both democrats and reactionaries. But I do think that the inner 
voice should have made it clear to him that a certain class of people 
would twist his teaching to their own profit as against the well-being 
of the body politic. And when the attempts of this class failed, the 
class itself was content to look on while the sadly damaged state gave 
him a choice between keeping quiet or being executed. 
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G.D. Birkhoff: A Tribute 
(1944) 

By last airmail came unexpected news that the leading American 
mathematician Professor G.D. Birkhoff (not to be confused with 
his distinguished son and colleague Garrett Birkhoff) of Harvard 
had suddenly passed away. It is unfortunate that this note, which 
could have served as tardy appreciation on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday (March 21, 1944), should have to be turned into a rather 
slight obituary. 

Birkhoff s principal significance in contemporary science was that 
with him American mathematics came of age. He first reversed the 
general trend of a pilgrimage to Europe for deeper mathematical stud- 
ies which was considered essential for every serious American student 
before him. When continental mathematicians first referred to his 
work, it was (as for example Wilhelm Blaschke) with the emphatic 
qualification der Amerikaner Birkhoff and that citation, I feel cer- 
tain, must have been regarded as a greater triumph by Birkhoff himself 
than the innumerable honorary degrees, fellowships of academies 
and learned societies (led by the Academie des Sciences at Paris), 
and prizes (none of greater distinction than that of the newly opened 
pontifical academy) showered upon him throughout his abruptly 
terminated scientific life. Not that he was not an internationalist, for 
he did his very best to save Gottingen as a mathematical centre during 

This essay was first published in Maths Student , vol. XII, nos. 3^4, September- 
December 1944, and reproduced in D.D. Kosambi, Science , Society and Peace, 
Pune: Academy of Political and Social Studies, 1986, pp. 129-36. 


the depression, before Hitler destroyed all such hopes. After that 
he was instrumental in bringing to the USA the finest of the exiled 
talent, though he could never have been mistaken for a pro-semite 
by anyone who spoke with him for more than thirty seconds on the 
subject. Nevertheless, he was and always remained an American, at 
times aggressively so, with forthright direct action and oversimplified 
thinking — except in his mathematics. When Indians like T. Vijaya- 
raghavan and S. Chandrasekhar received the courtesy that he always 
lavished upon all whom he believed to possess any degree of scientific 
competence, Birkhoff would manage to persuade himself that he was 
doing it for the good of America and not because of his own genuinely 
kind and hospitable nature. 

To appreciate what this means, without letting it go as a grudg- 
ing compliment to the memory of a great scholar, one would have to 
study the mathematical atmosphere of Birkhoff s younger days when 
the very claim to be an American scholar exposed the claimant to ridi- 
cule at home and polite contempt abroad. The true scholars of his 
formative period were either imported, like Sylvester and Bolza, or 
were isolated and frozen out for lack of appreciation. Josiah Willard 
Gibbs had to be resurrected by the German chemist Ostwald be- 
fore the USA realized that it had actually produced a great scientist. 
Eliakim Hastings Moore, Birkhoff s beloved and most influential 
teacher, found his general analysis’ totally neglected till the fame of 
his distinguished pupil directed the attention of others thereto. By that 
time it was much too late for the method to be effective or Moores 
notation to be adopted, for Hilberts followers had skimmed all the 
cream off that particular jug. This was inevitable in the undeveloped 
state of American mathematics, though Moore himself was the first in 
any country to realize the full connotation of Hilbert s work on inte- 
gral equations which has had so profound an influence upon current 
scientific activity through modern quantum theory. Birkhoff studied 
nnder Moore at Chicago in 1902, came to Harvard (the only other 
American mathematical centre then existing) next year with Moore s 
approval, worked rather unenthusiastically for two years, and return- 
e to Chicago for another two years of real inspiration. The stage 
at Harvard was then fully occupied by the imposing presence of 
* Peirce who made up for a total lack of mathematical intelligence 
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by his preternatural solemnity and an impressive beard (which earn- 
ed him the soubriquet of Santa Claus from BirkhofPs generation of 
students). Peirces ostentation overshadowed the real mathematical 
ability of his son Charles, whose unconventional life and thought (like 
that of G. W. Hill) led to complete intellectual obscurity and a miser- 
able academic career with the doubtful compensation of posthumous 
honour. Far better as a teacher was William Fogg Osgood, a much 
younger member of the Harvard mathematical department which he 
succeeded in raising to pre-eminence in later days. Osgood had an 
excellent mathematical training under Felix Klein, was instrumental 
in bringing the modern analysis of Weierstrass with its battery of ep- 
silons and deltas to bear upon the American student, knew what the 
Erlanger programme was, possessed the adjuncts considered necessary 
for a good teacher in his day including beard, pompous mannerisms 
(plus the affectionate student-bestowed title of ‘Foggy Bilf), and lack 
of imagination. He failed to inspire Birkhoff, though he did suc- 
ceed in bringing him as a professor to Harvard from Princeton in later 
days, and Birkhoff treated him with all the formal respect due to a 
teacher. But their mutual regard went no further. Osgood privately 
characterized Birkhoff s presentation as ‘sloppy, which it certainly 
was, and hence by innuendo his thinking too, which was certainly 
never sloppy. It is to be noted that these two leaders of scientific endea- 
vour managed to keep their personal views about each other from 
interfering with their work and close cooperation in the same uni- 
versity department; this is a lesson that has yet to be learned by aca- 
demicians in our own country. The last of Birkhoff s teachers worth 
mentioning was Maxime Bocher, whose crystal clear lectures derived 
from his crystal clear thinking. The very perfection of these lectures, 
however, left the budding young research worker cold, with unfor- 
tunate after-effects; for, Birkhoff s own lectures left very much to 
be desired even twenty-five years later. Those of his lectures that the 
advanced students did understand were invariably considered by 
them the most inspiring that they had ever heard, but usually he lost 
himself, the subject, and the audience in his own latest brainwave 
which might have developed that very morning between the breakfast 
table and the lecture room. 

The rest of Birkhoff s story is precisely that of the growth of mod- 
ern mathematics in the USA, of the substitution of a few isolated 


individual workers by the general development of indigenous talent 
and a powerful school of mathematics which rapidly took the lead 
over all others soon after the first world war. The best view of this 
development as regards persons and performance is to be had from 
Birkhoffs own semi-centennial address (1938) to the American 
Mathematical Society, ‘Fifty Years of American Mathematics'. In 
this his thorough grasp of many branches of the subject shows itself, 
along with his breadth of vision, though he consistently minimizes 
his own contributions and the reader will not realize that a goodly 
number of those he praises with justice were made by his own brilliant 
students, often with his direct inspiration. He was early associated 
with Vandiver in work on Fermat's last theorem, and his pleasure was 
unbounded when he saw in the advance copy of Landau’s book on 
number theory that a whole section had been devoted to the work of 
his early collaborator, gaining him long-delayed recognition. What 
first made Birkhoff himself internationally famous was his simple 
proof of Poincare's geometric theorem on the existence of invariant 
points for a ring transformed into itself with the two boundaries ad- 
vanced in the opposite direction. Poincare died without proving the 
theorem and a proof supposed to have been discovered by Phragmen 
actually came to nothing, leaving Birkhoff in sole possession of the 
field and the eminence that was his due. Before this, his work on ex- 
istence theorems for difference equations, showing their close parallel 
behaviour with differential equations, had given him a substantial 
reputation. He followed this success up with further important work 
on dynamics, a continuation of Poincare’s ideas which approached the 
dynamical existence problems of stable motions, of periodic orbits, 
etc., by methods of topology and differential geometry im Grossen. 
This was, perhaps, his most important and successful work. His attack 
on the four colour map problem was not successful in spite of inten- 
sive study and effort, but it inspired others like P. Franklin to make 
their own important advances. In mathematical physics his book on 
relativity and modern physics deserves to be far better known than 
it is, though it came rather late in the relativistic day, his contribu- 
tions there having been regarded as important by no less a geometer 
than Levi-Civita. If he did not follow up the enticing field of tensor 
analysis, it must undoubtedly have been because the Princeton school 
(which he himself helped found with Veblen) had plunged into the 
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heart of the subject with greater vigour and success than could have 
been expected at that time by a solitary research worker whose main 
interest lay in other branches of mathematics. Birkhoffs proof in 
1 93 1 of the ergodic theorem was due to his having gone first to the 
main point of the topic towards which such capable workers as J. von 
Neumann were also converging. The actual flawless proof was sup- 
plied a year later by the Soviet mathematician Khinchin in a definitive 
paper which is at the same time a model of graceful tact; but the basic 
ideas derived admittedly from Birkhoffwho showed the fimdamental 
position of the concept of measure and integration, particularly of 
Lebesgue integration, in such problems. On the other hand, I find it 
impossible to take Birkhoff s 'Aesthetic Measure’ seriously. 

Authoritative and complete obituaries will be written by those 
who knew Birkhoff much better than the present writer, and whose 
mathematical stature could be said to equal his in some directions at 
least. One can only point to Birkhoff here as an important subject 
for study in the development of science in a country which changes 
over rapidly to an advanced mode and greater concentration of pro- 
duction. The precise function of the individual can only be studied 
against the background of the changing system, and this is generally 
not done in obituaries of the type to which we are accustomed. India 
must some day take the lead in a similar way — though a tremendous 
expansion of business is now going on in this land without the cor- 
responding scientific advance one should naturally expect, for the 
simple reason that our intellectual life is still disoriented and based 
(even debased!) upon concepts originally derived from the scanty 
overflow of a colonial economy. If an answer is wanted some day as to 
why a real school of Indian mathematicians (did or) did not develop 
after the second world war, the historian of science could do worse 
than study the development of Birkhoff as a facet of the develop- 
ment of his country. He used to mention in moments of confidence 
(expressing amusement mingled with slight but noticeable regret) 
that a Dutch relative of his had offered him an active share in a cable 
company, and had the laugh of him ever since by making a fortune 
out of the enterprise to which Birkhoff had preferred the obscurity 
of a simple professorship! One wonders what had happened to the 
Dutch cousin and the cable business by the end of 1940. But that 


must have been a year of disappointment for Birkhoff too, for the 
International Mathematical Congress scheduled for Harvard that year 
had to be cancelled because of the war. It would have been an occasion 
to round out his whole career, an occasion upon which he could see 
his students carry his country to the forefront of the science to which 
he had devoted his entire life, giving up all the financial opportunities 
that were open to any American of his mental powers in the period of 
expanding bourgeois capitalist economy. One wonders whether the 
war had changed Birkhoffs naive views about the importance of race 
and the essential glory of the Nordics, which he held very strongly at 
least till 1934. Did he realize that pure Anglo-Saxon was even more 
meaningless than American scholar' had been before him, and that 
American was not a race but a mentality? It shows the fundamental 
nobility of his character that he never allowed such views to interfere 
with his scientific judgment, nor to prejudice him in the slightest in 
the matter of adjudicating research fellowships and prizes. He had no 
hesitation in recommending for important posts people with whom 
he was not and did not want to be on visiting terms. It was noticeable 
that when he expressed his views on politics or sociology in any sort 
of mixed company, anyone could (and someone often did) contradict 
him flatly without offence on either side. But the moment he began 
to talk about mathematics, the others (no matter what their special- 
ity) quietly stopped their own chatter to listen. It was impossible not 
to love such a teacher. 

In the lifetime of any scientist who has not the good fortune to die 
young (like Abel, Galois, Riemann, Ramanujan) there must inevitably 
come a moment when he begins to sense his own limitations, to feel 
the joints of his mind stiffening no less than those of his body, to 
shrink a little from the thought of testing his ability against totally 
new problems. Far too many scientists of first rank then go the way 
of popular acclaim, newspaper reputations and public performances, 
to drown the insistent voice from within which begins to ask, ‘the 
end is near, you are going down the intellectual slope; how much of 
your work will survive? What is your share of immortality?' If Birk- 
hoff had any inkling of the end, one feels that he would have faced 
it without a qualm, for his work was safe (in spite of wartime regres- 
sion) in the hands of the American school. His great contemporaries, 
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greater in absolutely effective total scientific achievement (as for 
example Hilbert, Levi-Civita, Lebesgue), could not have had this 
assurance of continuity, dying as they did in the midst of universal 
distress and the collapse of all they had been brought up to honour. 

In this, Birkhoff was fortunate above the rest, and none deserved c 

such fortune better. J 

The Decline of Buddhism in India 
( 1956 ) 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Chuang (ad 630) saw images that had 
sunk into the damp Indian soil, and was told local prophecies to the 
effect that the religion of the Teacher would vanish completely when 
the image had sunk out of sight altogether. Shashanka, king of Bengal, 
had systematically destroyed Buddhist religious structures, cut down 
and burned the sacred tree at Gaya under which the Buddha had 
attained enlightenment twelve centuries earlier. 

The tree was soon nursed back to growth from a sprout discovered 
by Purnavarman, the last descendant of Ashoka. Harsha repulsed 
Shashanka, restored the devastated Buddhist foundations, and built 
many new ones. Monasteries by the thousand still housed and fed a 
vast army of monks. The richly endowed University of Nalanda was 
at the zenith of its fame. All seemed well. 

The real damage came from within, and may be discerned in the 
report of the same Chinese traveller, though he was perhaps not 
conscious of what his words signified: 

From the Times of India, May 24, 1956, by kind permission of the editor; the 
title has been changed from ‘Buddhism in History and minor corrections 
made. The topic may be pursued further, by those interested, in my book: 
Introduction to the Study of Indian History (Bombay, 1956). — D.D.K, This 
essay was reproduced in D.D. Kosambi, Exasperating Essays (. Exercises in the 
Dialectical Method) , Poona: Peoples Book House, 1957, pp. 63-6. 
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(The Buddhist scholar who) can explain three classes (of sacred texts) 
has allotted to him different servants to attend and obey him ... He 
who can explain five classes is then allotted an elephant carriage. He 
who can explain six classes of books is given a surrounding escort 
If one of the assembly distinguish himself (in disputations) by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe logic, 
then he is mounted on an elephant covered with precious ornaments, 
and conducted by a numerous suite to the gates of the abbey. If, on 
the contrary, one of the disputants breaks down in his argument, or 
uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if he violates a rule in logic, they 
proceed to disfigure his face with red and white, and cover his body 
with dirt and dust, and then carry him off to some deserted spot or 
eave him in a ditch. Thus they distinguish between the meritorious 
and the worthless, between the wise and the foolish. 

This was surely not the way merit had been judged in the days of 
the Buddha. The original fimction of the ever-wandering almsmen 
had been to explain the way of righteousness to all, in the simplest 
possible words, and the languages of the common people. The new 
class of disputatious residents of wealthy monasteries cared nothing 
for the villagers whose surplus product maintained them in luxury. 
The original rules laid down and followed by the Buddha had per- 
mitted only the mendicants trifling possessions without even the 
touch of gold, silver, or ornaments. The Buddhas of Ajanta are depicted 
wearing jewelled crowns, or seated upon the costliest thrones. 

Similarly, the old Buddhism had turned Ashoka away from war to 
the path of peace. His edicts state that the army would henceforth be 
used only for spectacles and parades. The devout emperor Harsha, 
on the other hand, managed to reconcile war with Buddhism just as 
he reconciled his worship of the Sun-god and Maheshwar. Harshas 
army increased during thirty years of constant, aggressive warfare to 
60,000 elephants, 100,000 cavalry, and a still larger number of foot 
solchers. He was Buddhist enough to forgive the assassin whom he 
had disarmed, when the assembled kings and nobles demanded the 
death punishment. The common people, who had to pay for his wars 
and for the triumphal pageantry, might have preferred his putting the 
assassin to death and killing less people on fewer battlefields. 

In a word. Buddhism had become uneconomic. The innumerable 
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monasteries and their pampered inmates were a counterpart of the 
costly military establishment. Buddhism had, from the very begin- 
ning, favoured the growth of a universal monarchy which would stop 
petty warfare. The Buddha is chakravartin , spiritual counterpart of 
the emperor. But such great, personally administered empires had 
themselves become uneconomic; Harshas was about the last of the 
sort in India. Thereafter, kingdoms were much smaller till feudalism 
from below gave the state a new basis of feudal landowners. The 
administration gradually drifted into the hands of a feudal hierarchy 
growing from below with new (feudal) property rights in land. 

The village defeated both the empire and the organized religion 
that accompanied it. The self-contained village was hereafter the 
norm of production. Taxes had to be collected in kind, and consumed 
locally, for there was not enough trade to allow their conversion into 
cash. Transport of grain and raw material over long distances would 
have been most difficult under medieval Indian conditions. Harsha 
travelled constantly with court and army through his extensive do- 
mains. The Chinese pilgrim states that Indians rarely used coins for 
trade, which was conducted by barter. This seems confirmed by the 
absence of coins struck by Harsha, which contrasts with the tremen- 
dous hoards of punch-marked coins that had circulated under the 
Mauryans. 

Buddhism owed its initial success precisely to its fulfilment of a 
great social need. Society in the Gangetic basin of the sixth century 
BC was not organized into peaceful villages producing mostly for 
themselves. The much thinner population was divided into a set of 
warring semi-tribal principalities, and some tribes not yet on the level 
of agrarian production with the plough, Vedic Brahminism and tribal 
cults being fit only for the pastoral tribe at war with all neighbours. 
The Vedic animal sacrifices were far too onerous for a developing 
agrarian economy. The thin pre-Mauryan settlement required trade 
in metals, salt, and cloth over long distances, which could not be 
conducted without the protection of a powerful state. The passage 
from a group of tribes to a universal society, therefore, needed a new 
social philosophy. 

That the universal monarchy and the religion of the universal 
society were parallel is proved by the rise of both in Magadha, at 
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about the same time. Not only Buddhism, but numerous other con- 
temporary Magadhan sects preached about the same thing: the Jains, 
Ajivikas, and others all denied the validity of Vedic sacrifice, and the 
need for killing. Buddhism accompanied and protected the first trad- 
ers into wild country, peopled by savage tribes. This is shown by the 
ancient monuments at Junnar, Karle, Nasik, Ajanta, and elsewhere 
on the junctions of primitive trade routes. 

The major civilizing function of Buddhism had ended by the 
seventh century ad. The ahimsa doctrine was universally admitted, 
if not practised. Vedic sacrifices had been abandoned except by some 
rare princeling whose revivalist attempt had little effect upon the 
general economy. The new problem was to induce docility in the 
village cultivators, without an excessive use of force. This was done 
by religion, but not by Buddhism. The class structure in the villages 
appeared as caste, always scorned by the Buddhists. Primitive tribes- 
men were enrolled as new castes. Both tribesman and peasant relied 
heavily upon ritual, which the Buddhist monk was forbidden to 
practise; ritual remained a monopoly of the Brahmin. 

Moreover, the Brahmin at that time was a pioneer who could stim- 
ulate production, for he had a good working calendar for predicting 
the times of ploughing, sowing, harvest. He knew something of new 
crops, and trade possibilities. He was not a drain upon production as 
had been his sacrificing ancestors, or the large Buddhist monasteries. 
A compromise could also be effected by making the Buddha an ava- 
tara of Vishnu. So, formal Buddhism inevitably faded away. 

Its main lesson need never be lost: that good thoughts require cul- 
tivation and training of the mind by the individuals personal efforts, 
no less carefully than good singing that of the voice, or craftsmanship 
that of the hand. The value of the thoughts, on the other hand, is to 
be judged by the social advance which they encourage. 


£ 

Einstein 

The Passionate Adventurer 

( 1959 ) 

‘That’s our Professor Einstein’, said the American taxi-driver with 
a tenderness and pride rare in his notoriously disrespectful clan. 
The recipient of this accolade was clumping vigorously along the 
Princeton sidewalk one gloomy December afternoon in 1948. The 
famous mane of hair, now white and thinner, was still unprotected 
by a hat. Shirt and necktie had been replaced by a sailor’s knit jersey, 
socks dispensed with altogether. 

This was an unforgettable first glimpse of the man whose theories 
had evoked the complete spectrum of comment from derision to 
adulation. The simplicity of his dress was matched by his bearing 
at all times, even in scientific discussion. His life, however, had not 
been as tranquil as his aspect. This pioneering citizen of a new uni- 
verse had had to change his earthly citizenship several times. Germany, 
the country of his birth and education, denied him full effectiveness 
because he was a Jew. Zionism, which he tried so hard to serve, did 
not gain because he took the advice of people without vision. His 
personal judgment of scientific merit came to be regarded as worth- 
less, for anyone could prey upon his abundant kindness to obtain a 
superlative testimonial. 

This essay was first published in The Times of India , 15 March 1959, and 
reproduced in D.D. Kosambi, Science, Society and Peace , Pune: Academy of 
Political and Social Studies, 1986, pp. 124—8. 
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Popularly labelled the world’s greatest mathematician, he could 
never be compared to the really great mathematicians of his day such 
as Dedekind, Poincare, Hilbert. The imputation that he was the father 
of the atom bomb led him to say bitterly towards the end of his life 
that if he were to do it over again, he would prefer to be a plumber 
or a tramp rather than a scientist. He did write the letter that led 
President Roosevelt to allocate funds for the immediate development 
of nuclear chain reactions. Not he but other Princeton colleagues 
brought their talents to bear upon the technical development of the 
A-bomb, heedless of disaster to humanity. It is stated that his equation 
E=mc 2 led inevitably to the horrors of atomic warfare. This is true to 
about the same extent that the Sermon on the Mount led inevitably 
to the sack of Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade. 

Einsteins great achievement was a completely new way of looking 
at the material universe. The amount of matter in space at any time 
affects the properties of space itself, and also the measurement of time. 
Other radically new scientific ideas that characterize the first half of 
our century crystallized rapidly about the theory of relativity. 

The fine mechanical system developed by Newton and his succes- 
sors had begun to show small but clear and unmistakable flaws by 
the end of the nineteenth century. The planet Mercury did not move 
with the proper clockwork accuracy. Both electricity and magnetism 
obeyed Newtons inverse square law, just like gravitation; but what 
was the connection between them and gravity? Ultimate particles of 
matter carried electromagnetic charges. Why did they send out elec- 
tromagnetic waves — light — as gravitation did not? Why was the 
velocity of that light completely unaffected by the earths rapid move- 
ment through space? If mass and energy were indestructible, how 
did the Curies new element Radium constantly shoot off particles 
as well as the x-rays discovered by Roentgen? Man’s search for new 
sources of power and energy was being blocked by outworn motions 
of matter. 

Einstein helped solve more than one of these problems, but his 
main work developed out of the question: why does light travel with 
a speed independent of its source? He turned the question about, and 
said that the constant velocity of light is a fundamental property of 
space. Two observers at a distance could compare their watches and 


yardsticks only by flashing light signals whose velocity remained the 
same for both, no matter how they moved. This leads to entirely new 
concepts of measurement of simultaneity. It also relates mass and en- 
ergy, which become two interchangeable aspects of the same thing. 

Philosophers and theologians dragged in the Bible, Karl Marx, im- 
mortality of the soul, and God’s knowledge of mathematics to attack 
Einstein with a viciousness not yet forgotten. He alone saw beyond 
mere verbal controversy. Some new, powerful tool was needed for 
the analysis of time and space. Not only had all major known facts 
to be explained, but it was essential to predict phenomena not as yet 
observed. This tool was discovered by him in the work of two Italian 
mathematicians, Ricci and Levi-Civita. Its use had to be mastered 
painfully. Then came the passionate adventure into the unknown’ 
upon which he looked back as filling the finest years of his life: the 
precise mathematical formulation of the unity of space, time, and 
matter. The sublime exaltation of such discovery has to be experi- 
enced. It cannot be explained to those who seek it in mescaline, or the 
ascent of impossible mountain peaks. He took good care to associate 
competent mathematicians with his work. The insight, however, was 
his alone. So many of us produced beautiful and intricate formulas 
without knowing what to do with them, while he thought his way 
slowly to Nature’s secrets. 

The first magnificent results were published during the early 
years of that senseless slaughter, the first world war. The new theory 
explained not only Newton’s gravitational law, but also the curious 
behaviour of Mercury. There was a spectacular prediction that a ray 
of light passing close to the sun would be bent slightly. As light has 
no mass, Newton’s theory could not explain this; even if the rays did 
have weight, the deflection by Newton’s theory would be only half 
that given by Einstein. Special observations made during solar eclipses 
confirmed the Einstein law. The theory passed thereafter as current 
coin into the common treasury of man’s knowledge. 

It was not in astronomy but in the opposite direction that the in- 
fluence of relativity was indispensable. What happened inside the 
atom received a better explanation. Einstein went on to combine 
gravitation with electro-magnetism in a succession of unified field 
theories, over the years 1929-49. When it appeared that virtually no 
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solutions existed of his final equations, he had the courage to face 
possible ruin of twenty years’ hard work: ‘Perhaps, my dear colleague, 
Nature does not obey differential equations after all.’ The solutions 
were found later by Hlavaty. However, Nature still has the last word. 
The inexhaustible properties of matter continually revealed by experi- 
ments in nuclear physics have outstripped all theories. 

It seems to me that we now stand close to the threshold of a new 
life, as far above any pre-atomic utopia as that was above the early 
stone age. If we really cross the threshold into a new age, it will be 
by renouncing war and controlling greed for individual profit. Then 
indeed may our descendants abandon this little cinder of a planet for 
really brave new worlds in unbounded space. Busy with the creations 
of real history, they might no longer be conscious of their historical 
past. But one of the individuals who led us nearer to the threshold 
was the passionate adventurer — Einstein. 


2 , 

Three Essays on Solar Energy 
(1957-1964) 


I: Sun or Atom? (1957) 

Mankind, so we are told, stands upon the threshold of a glorious 
new age, the age of atomic power. This new form of energy should 
bring about a fresh industrial revolution, just as the harnessing of 
steam generated the first industrial revolution which was reinforced 
by electricity and oil. Man need perform no drudge labour, and 
need never lack for anything once this magnificent source of power 
is fully developed. 

There are a few pitfalls on the way to this newly glimpsed para- 
dise. Steam did indeed change society, but the grime and the misery 
of industrial slums, the mental tension of life in the big cities, take 
mankind a step further away from Utopia. Atomic energy threatens 
far worse evils as it is being developed today — namely, for private 
profit and for war. The by-products will be much more dangerous 

The first essay was originally published in ISCUS Journal , vol. 4 (Special 
Number), 1957; the second essay was published as a booklet by the Peoples 
Book House, Pune, in 1960; and the third was published in Seminar , 
n °- 61, September 1964. They were subsequently reproduced in D.D. Kosambi, 
Science , Society and Peace, Pune: Academy of Political and Social Studies, 1986, 
109-15, 98-108, and 1 16-23, respectively. Some overlap in ideas, detail, and 
Wording across the three seem a consequence of their appearance over a spread 
°f years and in three quite different forums. Presumably Kosambi wanted his 
central ideas on the subject to reach diverse audiences. 
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than ordinary coal smoke and oil-exhaust gases. Indiscriminate atomic 
bomb explosions, whether for testing or actual warfare, will leave a 
deadly ineradicable mark on the heredity of all living matter, including 
man himself. Already, before we have had any decisive benefit from 
atomic power, the problem of the radioactive waste, material which 
appears in the processing, has become formidable. This leads some 
prophets of gloom to the other extreme: humanity destroys itself by 
striving for progress; science is an evil. Let us go back to nature, the 
simple life of the villager. 

This reaction is puerile. The clock cannot be turned back. Science 
is not to blame, only the greed that misuses it. Man in the state of 
nature was helpless in relation to the environment. For that matter, 
edible grain like rice and wheat, is as artificial as a brick house; it took 
our ancestors a few thousand years to develop them out of the grasses; 
and if human cultivation stopped, nature would not give such food 
crops. The whole question of energy, atomic or any other, has to be 
considered dispassionately, without sentiment. 

Power is energy under control, in form suitable for use. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is: what are our sources of energy, and how may their 
output be suitably harnessed. 

The most familiar form of energy is food, which every human 
being needs even when he does nothing else except breathe, just to 
maintain his body temperature at 37° Centigrade. In meat, the energy 
has been stored up by the animal ultimately from vegetable matter. 
The plants make their substance principally from carbon dioxide 
and moisture (with a little nitrogen and other elements) which are 
combined by the living plant under the absorption of the suns heat 
and light. In other words, plants (and therefore animals) store up the 
energy emitted by the sun and received by the earth as radiated heat 
and light. This also accounts for the energy we get from firewood, 
coal, and oil. Coal and oil come from living matter (mostly extinct 
vegetation) compressed in the crust of this earth millions of years ago. 
Fire, combustion in general, is the oxidization of matter — a molecular 
process that usually gives out energy. Then, we have water power, 
which utilizes the downward movement of water under gravity. But 
how did the water get up in the first place? The sun evaporates the 
surface water, mostly from the sea, and the moisture which combines 


in the form of clouds is precipitated again as rain. Once again, the 
energy derives from the sun. The wind, whose mechanical energy 
becomes so terrifying in the storm and is not easy to harness on a 
large scale, is caused mainly by unequal heating of the atmosphere. 
The tides, whose energy could also be used by good engineering on 
a far larger scale than hitherto, are caused by the rotation of the earth 
and by the gravitational pull of the moon, to which the sun adds 
comparatively little. 

It is seen that virtually all the energy man uses comes from the sun. 
How does the sun generate this terrific amount of energy, of which 
a very trifling portion, received by us at the distance of 96 million 
miles, has kept all humanity going? The processes that generate energy 
within the sun are not simple, and have often to be understood by 
the aid of the most complicated theory. There is one essential differ- 
ence between the way the suns energy is generated and the modes 
of generation of energy we have surveyed on the Earth. Our energy 
was obtained through molecular changes, which means that the atoms 
within the molecules (say of cellulose) are at most recombined into 
other molecules, but do not lose their nature otherwise. The sun 
breaks up the very nucleus of the atoms and crushes the pieces to 
form other elements. In particular, four atoms of hydrogen can be 
crushed together to form one of helium. A small amount of matter 
is then left over, and its destruction gives almost all the energy that 
we feel on earth as coming from the sun. 

The great achievement of our scientists has been that, for the first 
time in mans history, it has been possible to match the suns activity, 
to duplicate in principle the processes by which the sun creates this 
energy. It is significant that the energy was developed for war, and 
its first use was to wipe out Hiroshima, though all the fundamental 
research necessary had been completed in peacetime. However, this 
first step towards matching the sun does not go far enough. The 
energy is not obtained by fusion of atoms as in the sun, but by the 
break-up, the fission, of uranium into lighter elements. The problem 
°f fusion energy still remains to be solved. 

It is not necessary here to recapitulate the wonders of atomic 
energy — if it could be properly utilized for peaceful purposes. The 
first atomic power stations are already in operation, but none where 
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they are most needed. The atomic power station can be set up in 
remote places, needs very little replacement of fuel. The personnel 
and maintenance staff is also remarkably low. So, it should be ideal 
for underdeveloped and technically backward countries, say in Asia 
and Africa. The catch is the profit motive, and the initial cost. The 
known resources of fissionable material are estimated (in terms of 
energy) at about twenty times the known local resources. But coal is 
much easier to mine, and needs no delicate refining as does Uranium 
ore. Research is already under way, primarily in the USSR, which will 
bring the cost of atomic power below that of power from coal, but the 
realization needs time — and peace! Hydroelectricity needs no fuel but 
is tied to certain localities suitable for power-plants. Its waste-product, 
water, can be used in India for irrigation in multipurpose schemes. 
The high cost is of the first installation. Atomic stations could be 
portable, and be used for quite efficient marine engines. They have 
already been used for American submarines. 

In all this, the question of India has naturally to be foremost in 
our minds. Our hydroelectric schemes have to be concentrated in 
certain favourable localities, away from the densest centres of popu- 
lation. Our coal is in Bihar, not of the highest industrial quality, 
and none too easy to transport into the heart of the country. Our 
fissionable materials consist of the lowest grade Uranium in Central 
India, plus the radioactive (Thorium) sands of Kerala which are not 
immediately utilizable for power production. Add thereto the low 
achievements of our costly but inefficient science and technology, and 
the problem becomes formidable. All the more so because foreign 
sources of uranium are controlled, atomic research is everywhere a 
painfully guarded secret; power politics has entered into the atom, 
as into everything else, with new gusto. Is there no other way that 
would be more paying, without interference with any other mode 
of power production? 

The answer, for India, is a definite YES. Instead of competing with 
the sun, what we have to do is to find some way of utilizing what 
the sun thrusts upon us with matchless persistence. Let the sun split 
the atom, fuse the nuclei for us. Why should we not use the energy 
directly rather than wait for it to be absorbed by plants, converted 
into firewood, and so on? In what follows, I leave out the detailed 


calculations (which exist) of so many ergs per centimetre, and speak 
in general terms that any layman can understand. 

The suns energy can be used directly. Indian villagers know that 
in summer a dark copper vessel filled with water and left all day in 
the summer sun will give water that is uncomfortably hot to the 
touch. Indeed, we have heard a great deal in recent years about a 
sun-cooker, which reflects the suns heat on to a small vessel. The 
principle is sound enough, as any boy knows who has set paper on 
fire by concentrating the suns rays through a burning glass. The 
much-publicized cooker is a failure primarily because the pot is made 
of shining white metal, which reflects the heat; and the mirror is too 
small, as well as badly designed. But steam engines have been run 
quite successfully in other countries from the suns heat, concentrat- 
ed by a large concave reflecting surface upon a boiler at the focus of 
the mirror. The mirror has to be tilted constantly to catch' the sun, 
which is done by a clockwork mechanism. The mirror of an ordinary 
anti-aircraft searchlight concentrates the suns rays sufficiently to give 
a small furnace in which the most refractory metals can be melted, 
and ordinary metals vaporized, in a flash. 

There exist more direct methods for conversion of solar energy into 
power. One such is familiar to many as the photoelectric cell, used 
for measuring light. This works because alkali metals (like sodium) 
shoot electrons [when irradiated by light] , and so generate an electric 
current. These alkali metals are rather costly to produce in pure form, 
and oxidize rapidly without special precautions. Other and much 
cheaper methods of generating electricity directly seem within reach 
of success. In fact, a small solar battery for boosting transcontinen- 
tal telephone transmission is already in use over desert areas in the 
USA. The most promising technique today is that of silicon crystals 
on the surface of which very thin deposits of some metal like zinc 
have been made. The problem of producing these cheaply has yet to 
be solved, but again, so far as known, the Soviet products are most 
efficient in this line. 

The cost of research on direct utilization of solar energy would 
be far lower than for atomic energy. India has much greater sup- 
ply of solar energy than most other countries; in fact, the problem 
is to keep the land from being blasted altogether by the sun. One 
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difficulty is that the suns energy is not constant. There is the varia- 
tion between sunrise and sunset, with nothing at all at night. Again, 
cloudy days make a difference. The problem of storage, however, is 
not too difficult. Better storage batteries can certainly be produced, 
to give long life without heavy servicing. Another method would be 
to pump water by use of solar energy, at whatever variable speed the 
sun allows, into high-level tanks (say on towers). The water can then 
come down by gravity through turbines which turn electric genera- 
tors, and can be further used for irrigation. The advantages are that 
the fuel — the suns radiation — costs absolutely nothing, and there 
are no harmful exhaust gases or radioactive byproducts. Moreover, 
the installation can be set up anywhere in India, and will work quite 
well except perhaps in the heaviest monsoon season. The research is 
of no use for war purposes. That is why it attracts some of us, but 
does not attract those who control the funds. 

It would be costly and difficult as a feat of engineering to tap, and 
to convert into power utilizable on the earths surface. The cosmic 
rays of which we hear so much have too little (total) energy to be of 
much use today. The tides have scarcely been harnessed, particularly 
in places like the Bay of Fundy, where they are fantastically high. 
But the huge primary source of energy today remains the sun. Direct 
utilization is hindered only by the desire for prestige, which makes 
India waste so much of her money in supposed research along other 
lines. 

II: Atomic Energy for India (I960) 

The word energy is associated in the minds of most of you with steam 
engines, electric supply, diesel or petrol motors, water-turbines, and 
perhaps windmills. The word evokes others like horsepower, kilowatts, 
calories; perhaps also electricity and petrol bills, price per ton of coal, 
and increased taxes for the Five-year Plans. I want only to point out to 
you that these technical, social, and economic considerations go very 
deep, down to the foundations of human society. With the coming 
of atomic energy, they have reached a stage which is critical for the 
whole of mankind, far above mere personal considerations. 

We rarely think of the simplest and most familiar type of energy, 


namely that derived from food — though far too many in this world 
still have to think of food as the one overwhelming need for their 
lives. Man needs from 2000 to 4000 calories of nutritional energy per 
day, according to the climate, conditions of work, and type of food 
taken. In our ordinary discussions of a balanced diet, vitamins, etc. 
this elementary fact is often forgotten; namely that the value of food 
depends upon the amount of energy it can release in the human or 
animal body. To make this energy available in the digestive system, 
man needs to have his food cooked by fire, which means another form 
of energy obtained by burning fuel. The history of mankind begins 
with the first steps above the animal stage, when man learned to con- 
trol fire and began to produce food instead of just gathering it. 

The next step, the formation of human society proper with division 
of labour and differentiation of social functions, was made possible 
only by more power: that of animals such as cattle or horses for agri- 
culture and transport. Human labour-power was also used in greater 
quantity, whether slave labour or that of paid drudges. Other sources 
such as windmills and wheels helped. The industrial revolution could 
not have been realized before the discovery and the extensive use of 
the steam engine, in the early nineteenth century. Man succeeded 
in the conversion of fire-energy into mechanical work. Electricity 
came later in that century. It could be generated with or without the 
steam engine, as for example water-power or the windmill; its chief 
advantage lay in the transmission of energy to places distant from the 
point of generation. The steam engine used directly meant chains, 
driving rods, gears, cables, or some such mechanical transmission. 
You know how much human society has been changed by electricity 
in a single lifetime, say the lifetime of Edison. 

What is the ultimate source of all such power? Foodgrains, fruit, 
nuts, etc. store their energy from sunlight which is absorbed by the 
living plant, along with carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, water- 
vapour, and other substances. Cellulose thus made is also the main 
source of the energy stored in firewood. Coal and oil are simply 
organic matter converted by deep burial in the earth for millions 
of years. Hence, all these forms of energy come from the sun, the 
difference being in the method by which the energy is stored. The 
chemical processes involved may be described as molecular change. 
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The breakdown of the energy in food and fuel is also chemical and 
molecular. The molecules may change, their atoms do not. For wind- 
power, the sun heats up some of the air, which rises and is replaced by 
other, cooler air. These air currents drive the windmill. Water-power 
is similarly drawn from the sun without chemical change. The water 
evaporated by the suns heat rises, forms clouds, comes down again 
as rain. What we utilize is the flow of rain-water from a higher to a 
lower level. 

The electric energy which appears on our monthly bills (in the few 
Indian houses fortunate enough to have the supply) is measured in 
kilowatt hours. One kilowatt hour is equivalent to one horsepower 
for about an hour and twenty minutes. It is also equivalent to a little 
more than 860,000 calories of heat. But these are the equivalents 
when nothing is lost in the change from one form to the other. In 
practice, something is always lost. No transformation of energy is a 
hundred per cent efficient, and most of them are decidedly ineffi- 
cient. The machine loses a good deal of energy in friction; electricity 
is lost in transmission, and by leakage; heat is radiated away. These 
losses are physically inevitable, and a fundamental property of mat- 
ter. But energy is also a fundamental property of matter, apart from 
the chemical changes and mechanical processes. Matter cannot be 
destroyed by ordinary mechanical or chemical processes. But if it 
could be annihilated in some way, an equivalent amount of energy 
must appear. This was finally proved by Einstein, who summed it 
up in the formula E =mc^ which gives the absolute energy available 
from a given amount of matter. 

Atomic energy is fundamentally different from molecular energy. 
For the first time in history, man has been able to duplicate the 
solar processes for himself on earth. Solar energy depends upon the 
breakdown of the atomic nucleus, with the resultant emission of heat, 
x-ray radiation, longer electric waves, and particles such as electrons, 
neutrons, and the like. These last correspond to the smoke and ashes 
of ordinary fuel, but are much more dangerous to man. The elec- 
tricity cannot be utilized directly. The main useful output of atomic 
nuclear reactions is still the heat, which has then to be converted into 
power like any other source of heat. This might seem wasteful, but 
is much less wasteful than other forms of conversion. The animals, 


including man, cannot convert more than a limited amount of food 
per individual into energy, and that too not without considerable 
waste. Not only is the animal power-plant quite inefficient, but it 
has to be stoked and fed all the time, whether any energy is utilized 
or not. You all know the low efficiency of coal and oil fuel. Hydro- 
electricity is better, but limited by lack of flexibility, and restriction 
to certain favourable localities. 

What can humanity do with atomic energy? We must distinguish 
between what is now technically possible and what might theoretically 
be achieved in the very distant future. The most that has actually been 
done is to break down uranium nuclei, and to use the energy liberated. 
Other atomic nuclei can be broken down, but generally the process 
eats up more energy than it liberates. You know that this process has 
been misused. The atomic age arrived with a bang at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, in the form of a most deadly bomb. Its main use since 
then has been as a military and political weapon in the Cold War, 
with which certain powers have tried to cow their opponents. The 
sun gets most of its energy from fusion. Four nuclei of hydrogen are 
squeezed together under immense heat and pressure to form one of 
helium, a certain amount of mass left over in the process is converted 
directly into energy, by Einsteins Law. This has been done on earth 
in the hydrogen bomb. No materials known on earth can withstand 
the temperatures of fusion energy. If the available uranium were 
properly shared, we could convert many deserts into veritable gardens, 
industrialize the densest Amazon jungles, and free mankind from the 
worst forms of drudgery. This is no longer a technical problem, but 
a social one. A few pounds (about 8) of uranium sufficed to run a 
great submarine for seventy days. Automatic power plants could in 
theory be built which could be refuelled by air once every few months. 
Half a dozen trained men could run them. These plants could be 
located in any part of the world, without railways, waterways, or 
even road communication. But is the world prepared for this? The 
main question that most of you will ask is: What is the investment 
value of atomic energy? If the preliminary research and refining is to 
be done, there is virtually no investment value for the private sector. 
The whole affair is fantastically costly. Those who say that atomic 
energy can compete with thermal or hydro-power carefully omit to 
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mention the fact that the preliminary costs have always been written 
off to someone else s account, usually that of some government. Only 
in some socialist countries, where uranium is relatively plentiful, and 
new lands have to be opened up, is it possible to utilize atomic energy 
properly. Even there, military considerations play a considerable part, 
because of the Cold War. 

It is true that the known resources of radioactive material in 
the world exceed those known for coal. But the cost of uranium 
is artificially high. Then there is also the question of by-products. 
Animal by-products are good fertilizer; the skins and meat can also 
be used. For human beings, the by-products are taken care of by a 
good sewage system, and the dead bodies by funerals. In industrial 
countries, the average temperature over cities (e.g. London) goes up 
by a couple of degrees Fahrenheit due to the use of coal. There is also 
the smoke, acid deposits that corrode buildings, carbon monoxide 
poisoning of the air by petrol fumes, and smog. These are trifling in 
comparison with the waste products of atomic power plants. The 
pile has to be very heavily shielded to screen harmful radiation. No 
one knows where to put the radioactive wastes from uranium piles. 
Every possible mine or pit is being rapidly filled up in the USA; the 
sea is unsafe, the rivers even more so. This is best brought out by the 
effects of atom-bomb tests. The fallout is found all over the world, 
The Bikini tests made grass in California radioactive and poisoned 
fish that would otherwise have fed the Japanese a few thousand miles 
away. Excessive doses of radioactivity always cause serious changes in 
all living organisms. Some of these changes lie in the mechanism that 
enables the organism to breed. Most of these hereditary changes are 
lethal; that is, they kill the organisms born in the next generation. 
The Japanese have followed up persons exposed to atomic radiation 
at Hiroshima. Many of the children born to women who have been 
so exposed can hardly be called human; but they do not live to grow 
up. The real danger lies in the minute genetic change that does not 
show itself for some generations. It is known from experiments on 
smaller animals that these changes, when fully developed, may lead 
to incurable mental derangement within a few generations. By the 
time we know what the effect on mankind is going to be, it will 
be far too late to do anything about it. The changes will have been 


bred into millions of human beings of that generation and remain 
thereafter. This is not a disease, or an infection that I am talking 
about, but hereditary insanity, physical degeneracy, and worse. The 
only cure is to stop all atomic tests immediately, and to take great 
care that the waste products of atomic power stations for peaceful 
purposes will be safely isolated. The advanced countries have quietly 
reduced their atomic power programmes. The prestige of having 
atomic power stations does not compensate the extra expenditure or 
the extra danger involved. 

Where does that leave us in India? We do need every available 
source of power quickly. Can we utilize atomic power for national 
progress? This question has already been answered in the affirmative 
by the high command. The papers inform us that another hundred 
crores or more are to be devoted to this purpose beyond undisclosed 
millions already spent. It was announced in August 1956 that India 
had joined the ranks of the atomic-energy-producing countries. 
Actually, we were not then producing any atomic power. Though 
a second reactor costing another ten crores of rupees has gone into 
operation, and the staff has reached over two thousand highly trained 
graduates, we still produce no utilizable atomic power. The setting 
up of atomic power stations in other countries is now quite easy. 
Even China has one giving 7000 kilowatts since last year, and may 
build more. The USA, UK, USSR, France, Canada, and some other 
countries could build one or more for us — if we are willing to pay 
the cost. The question is whether this cost is worth while. 

I do not propose to answer this question, because all of you here 
are intelligent enough to work out the answer for yourselves. But I 
do wish to point out that the main work in producing atomic energy 
has already been done without cost to India by a permanent source, 
which has only to be utilized properly. This generous source is the 
sun, which goes on pouring its blasting rays into every tropical coun- 
try, at an uncomfortable rate. Can solar energy be used directly? 

The answer is yes. The USA, Russia, or England, for example, do 
not receive so much direct solar radiation as India. There is no reason 
why we should ape them in all things, including the development 
of atomic energy at a fantastic cost with low-grade Indian uranium. 
On an average day, every hundred square metres (1 100 square feet) 
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of area will receive about 600 kilowatt hours of heat. This comes 
to over 160 pounds of high-grade coal, of more than 16 gallons 
of petrol, in energy equivalent. If it could all be utilized at 100 per 
cent efficiency, we could evaporate some 240 gallons of water per 
day. At present, the best known efficiency of utilization is by solar 
batteries, which are between 1 1 per cent and 15 per cent efficient. 
The Americans are already using such batteries to boost telephone 
currents in long-distance lines. If I could use such batteries on my 
own bungalow roof, it means 7 kilowatts for every hour of average 
sunshine, say 60 kilowatt hours per day. This would give my family 
enough power for all cooking, lights, hot-water gadgets (vacuum 
cleaner, frigidaire), air-conditioning, and still leave enough for an 
electric automobile run on storage batteries. The Russians produce 
enough steam power from solar energy to supply all the needs of a 
modern town of over 15,000 inhabitants in the southern USSR. 
Even as early as 1876, a 2 Vz horse-power steam pump was run on 
solar heat in Bombay. A striking instance of the immense reach of 
solar power comes from space-satellites, which send their information 
to earth by radio transmitters that run on solar batteries. The best 
of them continue to communicate with our globe from well over 
20 million miles away. 

It seems to me that research on the utilization of solar radiation, 
where the fuel costs nothing at all, would be of immense benefit to 
India, whether or not atomic energy is used. But by research is not 
meant the writing of a few papers, sending favoured delegates to in- 
ternational conferences, and the pocketing of considerable research 
grants by those who can persuade complaisant politicians to sanction 
crores of taxpayers’ money. Our research has to be translated into 
use. The catch in solar energy is its storage. The current you may 
want at night can be produced irregularly in the day. This is not 
an insoluble difficulty. Quite efficient forms of storage batteries are 
known. It is possible to combine several uses with mechanical storage. 
For example, water could be pumped up into 50-foot village towers 
during sunlight hours, and then allowed to run out for irrigation, 
or home use, through low-pressure turbines that generate electricity 
whenever wanted. This is not very efficient at the second stage, but 
the main purpose of augmenting our poor water supply will have 
been efficiently served, village by village. 


The most important advantage of solar energy would be decen- 
tralization. To electrify India with a complete national grid would be 
difficult, considering our peculiar distribution of hydro-power and 
thermal resources. With solar energy, you can supply power locally, 
with or without a grid. Solar power would be the best available source 
of energy for dispersed small industry and local use in India. If you 
really mean to have socialism in any form, without the stifling effects 
of bureaucracy and heavy initial investment, there is no other source 
so efficient. Take the simple problem of reforestation, which alone 
can change India’s agriculture, preserve her rapidly eroding soil, and 
increase production. This problem is insoluble unless people have 
cheap fuel for cooking, so that they need not cut down trees. The 
solar cooker, if it worked, would have been the answer. We know 
that the cooker produced some years ago with such fanfare and self- 
congratulation is useless. Even a schoolboy should have known that 
the pot at the focus of the solar cooker, being nickelled and polished, 
would reflect away most of the heat. But our foremost physicists and 
research workers, who rushed to claim personal credit and publicity, 
did not realize this. That is the result of paper research and research 
for advertisement. If we get over this fundamental hurdle, we have 
the real cost-free source of atomic power, the sun, at our disposal for 
more than eight months of the year. 

Solar energy is not something that any villager can convert for use 
with his own unaided efforts, at a negligible personal expenditure, 
charkha style. It means good science and first-rate technology whose 
results must be made available to the individual user. The solar water 
heater is the simplest to manufacture: a black absorbing grid like an 
automobile radiator, and an insulated storage-tank. No moving parts 
are involved. The water can be delivered much hotter than needed 
for a bath, but below the boiling point. Such heaters are already used 
successfully in Israel and elsewhere, and would save a great deal of 
fuel by themselves in the Indian household. For the steam engine, it 
is necessary to concentrate the sun’s rays, usually by a light silvered 
concave reflector which moves with the sun. These are also quite 
practicable, and in use. Direct conversion of sunlight into electricity 
is familiar to many of us as the photo-electric cell, and the photo- 
meter used for correct exposure. These are very simple and efficient 
to use, but cost more money to make. The technique has now been 
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simplified and the cost reduced by careful study of semiconductors. 
The most effective solar battery of which I have any knowledge is 
based upon silicon-zinc crystals. Their production, too, is commer- 
cially successful, but needs still more research — which continues 
uninterrupted in other countries. The Chinese use semi-conductors 
directly to produce enough electricity even from the waste heat of 
an ordinary kerosene lamp to run a radio set; their appliances are on 
the international market now. What India could use best in this way 
still remains to be determined. The principle involved in the use of 
atomic energy produced by the sun as against that from atomic piles is 
parallel to that between small and large dams for irrigation. The large 
dam is very impressive to look at, but its construction and use mean 
heavy expenditure in one locality, and bureaucratic administration. 
The small bunding operation can be done with local labour, stops 
erosion of the soil, and can be fitted into any corner of the country 
where there is some rainfall. It solves two fundamental problems: how 
to keep the rain-water from flowing off rapidly into the sea, unused; 
and how to encourage local initiative while giving direct economic 
gain to the small producer. The great dams certainly have their uses, 
but no planners should neglect proper emphasis upon effective cons- 
truction of the dispersed small dams. ^OC^hat is involved is not merely 
agriculture and manufacture, but a direct road to socialism. 

Every notable advance in mans control over new sources of en- 
ergy has been hampered by outworn superstition or obsolete social 
forms. Fire is regarded today as a convenient tool at the service of 
humanity. Primitive man thought it necessary to worship fire as a 
god. Agni received human and animal sacrifice; vestal virgins might 
be dedicated to his service. Is it less miserable a superstition that calls 
for the sacrifice of millions of men and animals, living or as yet un- 
born, to atomic tests and radioactive fallout? It seemed inevitable to 
Victorian England that dreadful industrial slums should accompany 
the first large-scale use of the steam engine; it also seemed necessary 
to conquer many colonies for supply of raw materials and as market 
for the finished goods of the factories that the steam engine first made 
possible. We claim to know better now. If so, has the time not come 
to change society so that the new discoveries will serve the needs of all 
mankind rather than the perverted greed of the few? Then, and only 


then, will it be possible to determine how much effort should be spent 
relatively on the development of the various sources of energy. 

Ill: Solar Energy for Underdeveloped Areas (1964) 

A textbook very popular in the USA before World War II and per- 
haps still used widely in American high schools for the teaching of 
physics, says: 

The earth is continually receiving energy from the sun at the rate of 
232,000,000,000,000 horsepower, or about a seventh of a million 
horsepower per inhabitant. We can form some conception of the 
enormous amount of energy that the sun radiates in the form of 
heat by reflecting that the amount received by the earth is not more 
than 1/2,000,000,000 of the total given out. Of the amount received 
by the earth, not more than 1/1000 part is stored up in animal and 
vegetable life and lifted water. This is practically all the energy which 
is available on the earth for mans use. 

This statement is taken from pp. 214-15 of Millikan, Gale and 
Coyles New Elementary Physics (Boston, 1936). Professor Robert 
A. Millikan, the senior author, was among the outstanding classical 
physicists of his day and awarded a Nobel prize for his profoundly 
illuminating experiments. In spite of the growth of the earths popu- 
lation, the discovery of atomic energy in utilizable forms, and some 
variation in solar radiation, the facts given are true even today. The 
energy discharged by the sun upon earth still comes to something 
like 140,000 horsepower per inhabitant, and surely much less than a 
thousandth part of that is utilized by man, though nearly a thousandth 
part may be stored up in some way by nature. 

This storage is in the form of solar energy utilized in converting 
carbon dioxide from the air plus water vapour into vegetable matter. 
‘Lifted water’ refers to water evaporated by the sun which comes 
down upon a higher level in the form of rain, and may be utilized as 
hydropower. Animal life reuses the vegetable matter taken in as food, 
and some animals go a step further in eating others. Man derives his 
own physical energy in this way, and utilizes more solar energy in 
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the process of cooking his food — though the energy of the fire is not 
thereby stored up. 

Here, one has to make a sharp distinction between such commonly 
used terms as mental energy, spiritual energy, soul-force, etc., and the 
precisely measurable energy’ of the physicist, with which alone this 
note is concerned. Man needs this not only for special muscular labour 
but even in breathing, in keeping his body temperature at 37°C and 
in all other bodily functions, without which he ceases to exist as a 
human being. This fact is clearly recognized in the measurement of 
nutrition by caloric content: ‘3,000 calories per day are needed for 
average labour in such and such a climate’, etc. These calories have 
already been measured by prolonged physical experiments upon 
human beings fed various sorts of material. The rate of utilizaion of 
the caloric content depends upon individual digestion, palatability, 
vitamins, balance of diet, etc., but in the end the maximum amount 
of energy to be derived from any given diet is a clearly measured physi- 
cal quantity. 

Horsepower 

Men, and animals that are used to ease man’s labour (oxen, horses, 
llamas), are rather inefficient in converting their food intake into 
mechanical work. Otherwise, slavery would have lasted much longer 
and we should not have to worry about replacing the bullock cart and 
tonga with something more suitable. Industrialization is not merely 
a fashion but a necessity, based in the final analysis upon the need 
for more utilizable energy. The horse and ox have to be fed whether 
they work or not, which decreases their net efficiency still further, 
apart from rest-periods, the non-working extremely young, very old, 
or non-working female animals (without which the species cannot 
be maintained ). A horsepower as unit of work was measured as the 
work done by specially trained, powerful draft horses, accurately 
measured to fix the unit; but the average work done by the average 
equine animal throughout his whole lifetime is a small fraction of 
the rated horsepower. 

It ought to be noted that when we talk of energy from coal, oil, 
etc., we still mean solar energy stored up in the past by living matter. 
Hydroelectric energy comes, as noted above, from water raised by 


the sun. Millikan did not mention sails and windmills, which make 
very little difference to the total energy now utilized; but this is again 
solar energy, for the movement of air-masses is due to unequal heat- 
ing by the sun which causes some air to rise and other to move into 
its place. The one possible exception to the statement that normally 
utilized energy is ultimately solar may be from tidal power-stations, 
possible in a few parts of the world (like the Bay of Fundy) with every 
powerful tides. This energy comes mostly from the drag of the moon 
upon the waters of the ocean. 

The Main Question 

The main question then becomes: what new methods are there for 
the utilization of all this wasted solar energy which costs nothing to 
produce at the source? 

The sun does not discharge its energy in concentrated form, or life 
would have been impossible on this earth of ours. Nor is the energy 
equally available at all times. Nights and very cloudy days mean vir- 
tually no solar energy ready for the tapping, while the rate varies in 
summer and winter, tropical lands and the arctics. The main problem 
then falls into parts: concentration and storage — all of which is done, 
inefficiently or not, by plant and animal organisms. The main reason 
for wrestling with the direct problem is that all known sources of 
such ready-stored energy will be exhausted in the calculable future, 
whereas the cooling of the sun lies millions of years away. 

Concentration is done by familiar means, e.g., the burning-glass 
which most of us know how to use. The most spectacular of such 
concentration is for solar furnaces. The reflectors of discarded army 
searchlights can concentrate enough energy from the sun to melt any 
known metal, and even to vaporize such refractory metals as tungsten. 
The flashing-up of a tungsten candle’, once seen, is never forgotten. 
But of course, this is a specialized use. Far more useful would be solar 
water-heaters which can easily and cheaply be made with no moving 
parts. The water is heated directly in a pipe-grid, rises (because warm 
water is lighter than cold) into insulated containers, and remains close 
t0 its maximum temperature for forty-eight hours. Such heaters are 
ln actual use in Israel and other places for household purposes. 

Boiling the water could give solar stills, most useful in parts of 
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Rajasthan and Kathiawad where the water is brackish, useless for 
drinking and even for industrial purposes. They are used in other 
countries, but are apparently not in favour with us. The easiest step 
is a solar cooker. With aluminium reflectors, these can be used by 
any household to boil some forty litres of water an hour; or to do the 
corresponding amount of other types of cooking. I have seen them in 
very successful operation elsewhere. Finally, such boilers could and 
have actually run steam engines. One was used in Egypt early in this 
century; another ran a pump in Bombay in the 1880s. 

Such apparatus needs some attention because the sun keeps moving 
in the sky. The cooker can be turned a little every half hour by the 
housewife by hand. The same turning can be done continuously by 
automatic clockwork, nothing more complicated than the filling of 
sand which runs out, to allow the counterweight to rise, thus turning 
the cooker. Finally, fixed-position boilers exist for continuous water- 
heating on a large scale. 

The Catch 

The catch in all this is the variation in solar energy. One cannot run 
the solar steam engine at night. However, cooking during daylight 
and storage of hot water are certainly possible. The pump can be run 
all day for irrigation, except perhaps in the cloudy monsoon, when 
irrigation would be unnecessary in any case. It has even been suggest- 
ed that the daylight pumps could raise water to the top of fifty- foot 
towers, and that electricity would then be generated by properly 
designed turbines which ran on the water released for irrigation at 
night. This is a solution of the problem of storage. 

Direct conversion is also possible. Most camera-users know the 
photo-electric meter which measures the light by measuring the 
electric current generated when the light falls upon alkali metal, 
sodium, or potassium. Other such electric cells are possible and can 
be manufactured at a lower cost. Storage here would mean storage 
batteries of some sort. Booster cells which work by sunlight are al- 
ready in use for telephone lines which run across the USA through 
desert areas where the addition of extra current would increase costs 
beyond measure. The cells are put on top of the telephone poles and 
help out precisely when the load is at maximum. 


Costs 

As things stand, solar energy is costly, simply because it runs on a 
laboratory basis. The lands where technology is most advanced are 
just those which have very little sunlight as compared to India and 
Africa and where conventional forms of energy are highly developed. 
But mass-production is quite feasible and would reduce the costs 
enormously. The best such example in other fields is of aluminium, 
which is the commonest metal in the earths clay. Pottery, the first 
artificial substance made by man, is possible only because of the prop- 
erties of aluminium hydroxide. But extracting this metal was a most 
costly process and aluminium was, a century ago, costlier than gold. 
Technology has made the metal cheap — as no amount of technology 
could make gold or platinum cheap — and we use aluminium without 
further discussion as to its advisability. 

There is a second economic factor involved besides cost. Solar 
energy has no evil by-products; no ash, carbon monoxide or other 
poisonous gas, noxious cancer-producing atomic waste or the like. 
Furthermore, there is a whole economic cycle involved. Say a success- 
ful solar cooker is available in India, nothing more. Then it would 
be possible to reforest the land now denuded of all trees which no 
vana-mahotsav can make green again as long as the peasants are short 
of fuel. 

Reforestation means a better climate, springs that flow for a longer 
period after the monsoon, clear water in the rivers, more timber for 
construction work, better agriculture. The sole proviso is that fuel 
should be available apart from growing vegetation. If we try to get 
this from kerosene oil, say, the very minimum needed for cooking, 
without much light and without hot water for the bath is easily 
calculated. It comes to not less than 500,000 barrels of refined kero- 
sene daily. Whether we can produce that much oil and distribute so 
much refined product over the whole country is a question anyone 
can ask — and answer. 

The natural question at this stage is: what is holding things up? 
Why has nothing been done? The easiest answer to give is that all this 
is in some way impractical or it would have been done long ago by the 
advanced countries — which have not the solar energy, of course! But 
rather than go into an abstract discussion of what cooperation would 
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be needed between private and public sectors, science, engineering, 
technology of mass-production, and so on, let us consider one case 
in point which may answer this final question. 

Short-lived Experiment 

Some years ago, an Indian solar cooker did appear on the market. It 
was shown in the news-reels in our cinema theatres. The president, 
the prime minister, and others saw the demonstration and tasted a 
meal which was announced as having been cooked from scratch on 
the said cooker in just thirty minutes. The statement in itself was 
not improbable, but there is no cooker on the market now. Some 
specimens were sold quickly and the manufacturing company is 
reputed to have made its profits by selling off the stainless steel and 
the machinery, whether as scrap or as useful materials. The cooker, 
when tried by ordinary mortals away from newsreel cameras, just 
refused to work. 

Any scientist could have said why. The reflector which concen- 
trated the solar energy was too small in area. In addition, the pot at 
the focus was just as bright, of polished stainless steel, as the reflector, 
thus turning away most of the heat concentrated upon it. Any high 
school student could have said that the cooking pot must be black 
on the outside, and then calculated the necessary area for the mirror, 
^here were our world-famous scientists? The sole announcement 
that I have read was that the scientists of the national physical labo- 
ratory had designed the said cooker, inspired by a great thought that 
the then president had during his satyagraha days. With this bit of 
gratuitous publicity, the scientists returned to their profound specu- 
lations. Some of them managed to represent India at international 
conferences on solar energy, nevertheless. The Planning Commission 
was too busy with philosophical and scholastic essays to bother about 
the question. 


outcome was to question the facts — which appear in an elementary 
textbook written by a scientist of repute. Questions were asked in 
parliament and answered by high authority with the words that such 
projects are designed to keep India backward, in the bullock-cart 
age. This, in spite of the remark made during the lecture that the 
bullock-cart is inefficient, and that India needs every form of energy 
it can afford. A question of science, technology, and economics was 
reduced to one of ostentation and prestige. However, the sun has not 
yet been abolished by decree, so the matter may be taken up at some 
future date when common sense gets a chance. 


In the Future 

These strictures seem rather harsh, but surely not undeserved. When, 
some years ago, the main ideas of this note were spoken out in a popu- 
lar lecture, the matter roused some heat not due to the sun. The sole 
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The Hump on Nandi’s Back 

(1966; unpublished childrens story) 


(It is the day of the annual cattle festival. Rama, son of the village 
headman, takes their great bull Nandi to grass, before the cattle pro- 
cession in the evening. Near a pond at the edge of the forest, beneath 
the Bo tree of the village god, his friends of the jungle join him, one 

by one. They try to answer the question: why have Indian cattle 
humps on their backs?) 

Rama: ‘Nandi, why is it that only cattle have humps on their backs? 
Look at that water-buffalo. See that horse. Their backs are flat.’ 

Just then, Ramas dog Moti came bounding up, panting in his 
haste. He said, Bow wow! You know how our cat arches her back 
when I chase her. That must have happened to Nandi’s back too. 
Something scared him.’ Moti and Nandi went to drink at the water- 
trough. 

Chug-a-rum-rum-rum!’, the frog croaked, leaping out of the 
water. What! Scare our Nandi? The other day even Sher the tiger 
couldn’t drive him away. Now see how I swell up. Nandi must have 
filled that hump with air, like me.’ 

Old Naag, the cobra, crawled out of his hole at the root of the Bo 
tree. ‘Hiss! Hiss! Air fills up the chest, not the back. Once I swallowed 

Written in 1966, this story was never published. The manuscript was made 
available to me by Dr Diwyabhanusinh Chavda, for which I am grateful 
to him. 
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a big rat and slept for a week. There was a great lump about my 
middle. Nandi gulped down something big, sure enough!’ 

‘Ho, ho, ho!’, roared Bhalu the bear, coming out of the forest. 
‘Nandi takes one little bite at a time. You think he swallowed a big 
pumpkin, do you? Last year I robbed a beehive. The bees stung me 
good and hard. What a swelling I had on one side of my face. Sure, 
sure! Nandi was stung.’ 

Monkey came down with a leap from the Bo tree. ‘Whoop, whoop, 
whoop! Look how the pouches under my jaw swell by stuffing this 
tree’s fruit. Nandi must have stored the grass he was grazing. If he 
hadn’t put it in that hump of his, how does he get it back to chew 
his cud? Look, he is chewing the cud now.’ 

‘Spoken just like a greedy monkey’, said Rama. ‘That hump is 
always the same size. Your pouches flatten out as you eat the fruit. 
Why doesn’t Nandi’s hump go down then? Look, Nandi, you tell us 
about that hump.’ 

Nandi said, ‘I used to think that all cattle have that hump, just 
as they have horns. But yesterday I took the first prize at the district 
exhibition. There they had brought some European cattle. Very funny 
they looked to me! No horns, and queer flat backs. They were mut- 
tering to each other, “Just look! First prize to that big hunch-backed 
bull!” I think that you humans must have done something to us 
cattle. The yoke fits easier with this hump. I can draw the cart or the 
plough better. Those cattle told me: in their country they hitch up 
horses. And now machines do the work.’ 

Rama didn’t agree: ‘This book says that our god Shiva rides 
Nandi. The god made a hump on Nandi’s back to lean on in comfort. 
Look, here is a picture of the god, riding at ease. Now our village god 
is in this very Bo tree. Come, let us ask the Bo tree about Nandi’s 

The old Bo tree replied: ‘Nandi is right. Man made cattle like him. 
Man made dogs like Moti. Man made rice and wheat. Man made 
himself what he is, at the same time.’ 

Rama: ‘How can that be? Our new house was built last year. Men 
made that. Trees had to be cut down. The logs and planks were sown 
to length. That took many men. The whole frame was nailed together. 
I helped Father put on the thatch. But how did we make Nandi? He 
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was born a little calf, with a hump on his back. Moti was only a pup 
year before last. All I did was feed him a little extra from my plate 
when Mother wasn’t looking. We didn’t make him a dog. The grain 
was planted from seed. In four months, we got lots more grain just 
like it. No one made that/ ° 

Bo tree: ‘Rama, you are a bright lad. This is the way to learn. Go 
on asking questions till you get at the truth. Now listen carefully. Let 
me tell you what I saw with my own eyes. Thousands of years ago, 
men lived almost like your friend Monkey. They climbed trees for 
fruit and nuts. They picked berries and mushrooms. Yams came out 
of the ground. Like Bhalu, they would gather honey. They caught fish 
just as Bhalu does with his paws, sometimes. They would kill other 
animals for meat. No fire, no plough, no houses or huts. There were 
no villages. Of course, no village gods. They just lived by gathering 
rood. Now they make it grow/ 

Rama: ‘But if you can live like that, why grow food? Look how 
hard Father and my older brother work in the fields. Why can’t we 
live without such hard work?’ 

Bo tree: ‘You can’t always gather enough food. There are bad years 
when the streams dry up. No fish. The game moves away. There is no 
fruit. Besides, you don’t gather things all the year round. Men had to 
learn how to store food. You get one good crop after the rains. Then 
you eat that gram for the whole year. If you grow food, more men 
can live. From my top branch, you can see five big villages. In the old 
days, I couldn’t see even five humans in all that land.’ 

Rama: ‘All right, but how and why did they make dogs like my 
Mod?’ 

Bo tree: In hunting, wolves used to follow the game, just like men. 
Men tamed some of the cubs. Mostly, when the cubs grew up, they 
became wild wolves again. But some stayed with man. They chased 
wild game for him. Men fed them with scraps of meat and the bones. 

So you got a tame wolf. You call him “dog”.’ 

Rama: ‘I am glad they did that. What would I do without Moti? 
But what about the hump on Nandi’s back? We started with that. 
And you haven’t told me the answer yet.’ 

Bo tree: ‘Men found it hard to chase wild deer all the time. But 
cattle too ran wild. Cattle move more slowly. Men followed them 


for meat. Then they found that some calves could be tamed, just like 
Moti. They took the fattest. A few had small humps. A hump gives 
more meat. So, they just went on picking out the humped calves, 
and fed them. That way, the humps grew bigger. But men found that 
these humped cattle tamed more easily. The cows gave milk. Instead 
of hunting, men began to pasture herds. That is how you get big 
cattle with fine humps, like Nandi/ 

Rama: That was clever too. Now what about grain?’ 

Bo tree: Ages ago, I used to see men eat leaves and grass seeds in 
times of hunger. They got nothing else. Soon, they learned to pick 
out the fattest grass seeds. All grasses are not alike. Men found that 
these nice grasses grew best in soft ground. You don’t get soft ground 
very often. But if you dig up yams with a sharp stick, the grass grows 
better there next year. So, men made holes in the ground for fat 
grass seeds. Always, they picked out the biggest seeds to plant next 
time/ 

Rama: 'We don’t plant grain that way. We use the plough. How 
did people learn to use that?’ 

Bo tree: 'It took them a long time. First, they scratched the ground 
with a stick. That didn’t help much. Also, raw grain isnt good to eat. 
Men had to find out about fire. They were afraid of the big forest fires. 
Men ran away from the fire just like animals. Then they learned to 
keep fires small. Then they cooked food. With fire, they could make 
clay pots too. For big furrows, they needed someone strong to pull. 
So, they started tying cattle to the big, crooked furrow stick. That 
way, you get the plough. You get more food too. But men needed 
bigger cattle. So, they stopped killing them for food and got fine 
strong bulls like Nandi.’ 

Rama: 'Just fancy eating my Nandi. How stupid! But you said 
something about man making himself. I thought the gods did 
that.’ 

Bo tree: 'I told you how man stopped being afraid of fire. First he 
used to worship Fire as a god, too. Soon, humans found out how to 
make fire. They rubbed two sticks together. Then they started wor- 
shipping me and Nandi. We gave them food. My fruit are still good 
to eat. But man likes my little cousin Fig better. Figs are larger and 
sweeter. Only, Fig is a small tree, very weak. He needs good soil. Lots 
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of water too. The jungle has to be cleared. I grew by myself. Many 
times, the forest fires burned down the rest of my family. I always 
grew again. People still worship the fire, and me, and Nandi. But not 
so much. We did not make men, I tell you.’ 

Rama: ‘Then who did?’ 

Bo tree: ‘Man made himself what he is. In the beginning, he was 
a nice, small, friendly creature like Monkey. After fire, he found out 
about metals. First copper. Then iron. Before that, he made his tools 
of stone. He made bows and arrows for hunting. He made baskets 
and leather bags for storing food. Nets for fishing. That way, he got 
more food. The heavy work of farming made man strong. He carries 
head-loads. That makes him walk upright. He made huts and houses. 
He wears clothes. In the old days, even grown people lived in my 
shade naked. Just like you, when you were a baby.’ 

Rama: I still don’t like many clothes when it is hot. But Mother 
says not to run about bare. Now tell me one more thing. When did 
the gods come?’ 

Bo tree: First, man found that things grew. He gathered them 
for his own use. So, he thought that everything was born from some 
great mother. We still say “This Earth is our Great Mother.” Then 
man learned to make many more things that he picked up. So he 
thought: “Somebody made me too.” So humans made up the gods. 
But they said, ‘The gods made everything.” I know better. I am older 
than all your gods. I saw how man made himself. He has a long way 
to go yet. He is sometimes very cruel even to other men.’ 

It was getting on to dusk. Rama’s mother came up with a basket 
of fresh red flowers. She put the basket down by the spring. Then she 
bowed down to the old Bo tree. Rama’s friends left quietly. Mother 
said. Rama, come. Get ready. Nandi has to lead the great procession 
tonight. You know he comes before all the other cattle. Come, let us 
take Nandi home and decorate him.’ 


PART I 


By D.D. Kosambi 

B. Letters and Correspondence 
(Extracts) 
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Professor R.J. Conklin and 
Mrs Agnes Conklin 

( 1930 - 1948 ) 
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Benares 
The Hindu University 
March 12, 1930 


My dear Prof. Conklin, 

Your letter made up in size what it had lost in time. I regret to hear 
of your decision not to come to India; the political unrest is no valid 
reason. In fact, you have probably missed the chance of a lifetime of 
seeing a revolution without risk. 

Whatever your articles may have been telling you, the affairs have 
been marching at a terrific pace since December. Before that time, 
our usual complement of windbag political leaders went on talking of 
various things to a dull, uninterested country. Then Gandhi bestirred 
himself one again, took the situation in hand, and forced the pace; 
the country has again awakened to its political consciousness. 

[?] [I] n December, came a letter of the variety promising nothing 
in the vaguest of terms; a true sop to Leviathan. Some fool bombed 
the viceregal train on its way to Delhi, and did a poor job of it, no one 
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being hurt. Then came a conference of the 'leaders’ of the nation to 
be [. . .] But when asked point-blank, the Viceroy refused to support 
the demand of Indian independence from the home government and 
Gandhi’s outspoken attitude held the others from ratiocinating after 
their usual manner. As I state it, the Viceroy was all for bigger and 
better bombs and Mahatma Gandhi for freedom. 

Following hard upon this came the Indian National Congress 
in its 44 th (annual) session, and one minute after midnight of the 
31 st December, declared that India aimed for independence, since 
any attempt at compromise resulted in empty promises. Although 
not the president for the year, Gandhi forced the resolution again, 
the president fully agreeing. 

Further, no one expected the next move, that has just begun today 
and was not declared a week ago. Gandhi sent a letter to the Viceroy, 
saying that the elements of violence were gaining force in the country 
(they are, or at least talk of violence is), and that the oppression of the 
masses demanded immediate relief. Now the most unjust tax of the 
British is the detested tax on salt, forcing up the price of a necessary 
condiment to an enormous extent. (Boston tea-parties can hardly be 
staged here these days.) So Gandhi resolved to march to the sea, the 
walk to begin today, and to make salt there, refusing to pay the tax 
thereafter. That brings matters to a head, and in a non-violent way 
too. Arrest is expected to follow, and the work would be carried on 
by volunteers, without violence, until the end. 

Now here is the beginning of civil disobedience’, to culminate in 
British concessions, or in a [general?] non-payment of taxes and the 
consequent revolution. The first group of volunteers to march will 
be men from Gandhi’s own little Ashram ('institute’, say, as a poor 
rendering) and if they are prevented, other volunteers have already 
sent in their names, within the past week. I myself will join, if my 
parents allow it, or if I think it fit to overrule their objections. Science 
and knowledge be damned. 

I don’t think you see the romance of all this, and neither do most 
of [. . .] my colleagues. [. . .] Mosaic times are come to us. A hand- 
ful of [?] people marches again to the sea for freedom from unjust 
oppression; not to divide the waters and take refuge in their own 
land, but to pan salt most unbiblically and brave the consequences, 


Professor RJ. Conklin and Mrs Agnes Conklin 

the divinely prophetic rod has touched the barren rock of the Indian 
political mind, and behold, the clear stream of youthful vigor that 
will gush forth. For manna, they will have only the clear hard light 
of the sun in the arid heat of the Sabarmati, a region not without 
beauty in its desolation. Our apostle will hardly be sculptured as 
Michelangelo has portrayed the first of the Hebraic prophets; but 
what a gigantic mind, an infinite capacity for spiritual development, 
a strong and fertile idealism. 

A misdirected collection of speeches came from Cuba the other 
day, containing one on Gandhi. I translated it out of the Spanish, 
and it will go to Ahmedabad, to cheer the participants with the faint 
reflection of warm admiration that is rendered them in distant parts 
of the world. 

I am glad that there are no vacancies at Manila. Benares is a little 
place, but I think I can still find enough to do in India. Write often, 
and to Bangalore. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kosambi 

P.S. New developments in the way of agitation have occurred. I had 
been burning up telegraph wires for several days to ask permission 
from my parents that I might join the volunteers who are to fight the 
salt tax. It was refused, of course, but my father has joined. 

One doesn’t know what will happen. Most of us are probably due 
for political imprisonment. But I am glad that I decided not to leave 
India for a year, either to study or to learn. You will probably have 
me asking for a job again at the end of twelve months. 

I am interested in the way your thesis comes along and hope you 
keep me posted. 

Compliments to Mrs Conklin. I think she would have enjoyed 
April in India in spite of the heat, and my vacation begins then, which 
same ought to see me in the heart of things. 

Hastily, 

D.D.K. 
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2 

Hindu University 
Benares 
April 7, 1930 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

Your letter came after a long but well justified wait. I suppose 
you think me in the very midst of a revolution now, doing all kinds 
of heroic things, but really nothing of the sort is happening. For a 
revolution, ours is pretty tame, without blood and thunder. [. . .] 
Nevertheless, a strong deep current sweeps on its way. [. . .] Salt- 
making as a step in civil disobedience has begun in no uncertain 
fashion. Arrests are sure to follow, though the government has wisely 
done its best to ignore Gandhi; one might as well ignore a fire in one’s 
house which is obviously impossible to quench. The salt tax (250%) 
is the worst of a bad imperial system, and its keystone at the same 
time. I myself believe that something must come out of all this since 
thousands of volunteers have joined. Political unrest is otherwise quite 
high, though not so well down into the masses as I would like to see 
it. If this form of passive resistance is repressed by force or cunning, 
there will be bloodshed and some additional steps will be taken to- 
wards the collapse of an imposed form of government. 

What the consequences are to be is beyond me. And I don’t re- 
ally care. Father expects to be arrested for salt-making and then of 
course, I will throw up the job here to join the next day. Just now, I 
am bread-winner to the family, and assistant professor of math, in a 
university. I wish there were some street fighting, and some real stiff 
tussle to replace all these distant psychologizing ‘movements’ which 
leave one cold (in spite of my enthusiastic letter of recent date); pos- 
sibly I will get more of bloodshed than I ask for, though the chances 
for such are very small. 

This comes to discussing my own actions. I rise these days about 
4:30 a.m. and go for a swim in the sacred Ganges. Not from any desire 
to pile up merit in case there be something after all in this notion of 
getting to heaven, but to be able to bear through the heat of the day. 
And it is surprising how very cheerful a morning dip makes me in 


spite of the sultriness. The weather that I have so far struck in India 
has been so very bad that I wonder whether I am the tough beanpole 
that I thought myself to be! If anyone had said that I could be induced 
to rise at 4:30 in the morning by any earthly consideration, I would 
have given him my recommendation to the lunatic asylum. 

For the rest, life is easy just now. Classes have stopped for the exam- 
ination period and I have some ‘invigilation (proctoring) to do in 
the mornings. The afternoons are caught up in reading, sleeping, or 
any similar pastime involving a minimum strain on the active mus- 
cles. Another bath at home — about 4:30 p.m. and I go out to the 
Staff Club, to play bridge. Conversation, say you, would be better, 
and I also have detested bridge since I first saw the game, but you 
should hear the conversation that passes about in this neighbour- 
hood. [. . .] 

My plans for the summer have been pretty well upset these days. 
For instance, no trip to the snowy Himalayas. I go first to Bombay, 
and stay there until thrown out by the salt-manufacturing volunteers 
as a general nuisance. Thence to my home on the coast — Goa. Settle 
quarrels between relatives, and gorge myself on fish plus mangoes. You 
might not believe it, but this place is vegetarian to the nth degree. So 
to a place called Bangalore, my destination of last year from Colombo. 
So apologize to my army of sisters for not having brought any gifts 
to them (I blew most of my salary in books), and July having turned 
up, I shall come to Benares for the next session. 

I mean to learn Portuguese and Spanish (I half-know them al- 
ready), steady my Latin, pick up a smattering of Urdu, Persian, 
Arabian, the hill dialects of Goa, and Canarese. Also to hunt, fish, 
take boat trips, and perhaps become a great man by writing a thesis. 
How is that for a scheme? 

On the whole I have not been a successful personage as far as car- 
tying out plans goes. My German class here was a success for quite 
a while, until I discovered that most of the members thought that 
they were doing me a favour by attending, and that they thought I 
niust profit out of it in some measure; also, they expected to learn 
German by some mysterious intuitive process without having to 
study it by themselves. 

So it was with the translations. A lot of trash is being assimilated 
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into the Indian languages at present and better stuff should follow. I 
am trying to arrange for some translations of my fathers work, but 
I am not sure that these people will show any enterprise. My own 
translations must wait. Father and I meant to write off a book in 
the summer, but he has gone into this civil disobedience affair and 
I suppose the book will never be written since neither of us alone is 
good enough to make it what it ought to be. So I just go on reading, 
and some day might accomplish something. I did get some histori- 
cal sources out of the French showing that Pondicherry went to the 
French in payment of a debt, and not otherwise, a decent contribution 
to the growing historical sense of India. Also a Cuban doctor named 
Antonio Irariza [?] sent Gandhi a copy of his Spanish speeches, in 
which was one on The Apostolate of Gandhi’. The book came here 
by mistake, and so was sent to me as head linguist of the show. I 
never had a lesson of Spanish, but do well in a few other Romance 
languages, and was just then swotting up my Portuguese. I thus sat 
down, deduced most of the Spanish language philologically, and 
sent off what I think was a pretty fair translation — no dictionary of 
Spanish in our university, too! 

To such small achievements is one reduced. I want, however, to 
pull off two papers in mathematics and a book on European culture 
of a century ago, at the death of Goethe. More later, 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

3 

Bhandarkar Institute Colony 
Poona 4, India 
January 14, 1937 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

It is good to hear from you after nearly a year. In fact, I was won- 
dering if the best of my American correspondents had forgotten me. 
Your friend Dr Russell hasn’t visited Poona but for that one trip of 
which I wrote you, and so, there was no way of getting any news of 
your personal situation. 
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It is rather surprising that a few words about Springfield even 
should have an effect. Athletics and sportsmanship are, to one class 
of students and to the greater portion of the American people, the 
chief purpose of college — unless things have changed since my day. 
But in that case only is it that the fundamental decency and clean 
play of the Springfield boy never impressed the people at large in 
USA? Not enough newspaper support I take it, nor the advertising 
value of Harvard or Yale. 

I am getting on pretty well these days. For one thing, it is winter 
(of a sort) when my health is usually pretty good, and the work is 
getting on well too. The Japanese, who get ahead in science by dint 
of the same virtues that keep them ahead in industry — patience, a 
capacity for immense amounts of unpleasant labour, grasp of new 
developments in technique, and quickness to pick up new ideas the 
Japanese, I say, anticipated some of my work, a few months ago. But 
they have used my methods and my ideas with full credit for both, 
and so, I suppose, it is all right after all. [. . .] 

The next thing to my work is, of course, my daughter. Her prog- 
ress is very good for this country, and would be regarded as good 
anywhere. With us, the children are stunted in body but precocious 
when it comes to talking, dress, and swallowing absolutely indigest- 
ible food. She, however, has a fine growth and didnt produce more 
than [...?] noises till her second birthday, three months ago. Then 
she burst into sudden but intelligible speech. As for eating, she has 
all the suicidal experimentation of the very young to whom the sense 
of taste seems to be the best guide through the devious ways of a 
strange world. But her normal diet is simple enough, and she likes 
it. She costs me a lot in the way of photography. I have had cameras 
for years, but never such expensive ones, as those purchased to record 
all her antics. And as I haven’t time enough to do the printing and 
enlarging myself it follows that my hobby means a steady income for 
the professional who services my snaps. 

I was going stale through a complete lack of travel, mental or 
physical. But I found this out just in time, and spent the last hundred 
rupees in my bank on a trip north. This time, it was Benares revisited 
after five years. Without seeing anything new, I had a fine vacation. I 
wish you would come to this country some day and travel that reach of 
the Ganges which sweeps along the crowded [?] waterfront of Benares; 
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preferably at sunrise and to set it off in the memory on the night 
of a full moon as well. Benares is decaying. Modernization has set 
in. [. . .] Some of the resulting architecture is horrid. One is consoled 
by the thought that it probably wont last long. It beats me how prog- 
ress of any sort can take place with the general taste for absorbing the 
worst portions of any innovation and neglecting the essential working 
principle. For all that, I am conscious of amelioration. Not actually 
in the standard of living, but in the attitude towards life. 

Mahatma Gandhi is very ill. We heard that the end had come, 
but he pulled through. The work he has to do is enormous, as he is 
the one person who can make all the elements of an heterogeneous 
congress party cohere. After him, undoubtedly, the deluge. 

I enclose some photographs [presumably small contact prints]. 
You will need a powerful magnifying glass to make much of them. 
Write often. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

4 

Poona, April 16, 1939 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

I dont think that I have ever let so much time pass between any 
of your letters and the corresponding reply. When you write in such 
good humour of what must have been a terrifying storm, and of its 
most inconvenient after effects, we were having a bout of illness in 
the house, and I had far too many things to do. Then, too, the hand- 
made paper I want for my letters had disappeared from my desk, and 
for that matter, from the market for some weeks. By the time things 
quieted down, I had fallen ill myself with the strain, naturally, your 
letter went unanswered, to be suddenly recalled to my mind by an 
unexpected note from Kendall Bragg, a former college friend (now 
a successful lawyer [in Boston]). He hadn’t written for five years or 
so; yet I thought that I was falling behind in my own obligations as 
to correspondence! 


Professor RJ. Conklin and Mrs Agnes Conklin 

Things are going well now in spite of the weather. In fact, the 
spring is a bit hot (thermometer in the high 90s as I type), ink dries 
up in the fountain pen, but the writer makes it up by a loss of moisture 
exuded from his unhappy body; which is the reason for this typing. 

I had a good deal of examination work to do; the only reason I do 
it is that it pays; the extra cash is handy for such things as travel. I 
really ought to use it for going every summer to cooler places, but I 
always throw it away on a new lens for the camera, or something of 
the sort, and the results are not too good. This year we are having a 
different kind of expensive luxury: a second baby. We found that a 
single child tended to get spoiled, also that two children manage to 
bring each other up. Hence, the addition. Of course, the first is get- 
ting on quite famously, no matter how much we all spoil her. I shall 
send you a couple of photographs to prove it. 

By the way, the photos sent last time were yours, if you wanted 
them. Please don’t send them back. As time goes on, I hope to improve 
my technique and send more attractive specimens. But you must put 
up with my defects of style, both with the pen (or typewriter) and 
the camera. I had a wonderful trip planned last fall, to visit Tagore, 
the Mahatma, and some other interesting people, and to take photos 
too. Having close contacts with the right people, I had a fine chance 
of getting unusual pictures. But it all came to nothing, as I had no 
cash left, what with the doctor’s bills and all that. 

I am doing something every year for adding to the sum total of 
human knowledge, by continuing my mathematical research. But this 
very grandiose definition, of what is really due to an incurable mental 
itch shouldn’t be taken very seriously by you, because the rest of the 
world hasn’t done so to date. I get a letter once in a while from some 
very earnest friend to the effect that plans are being made for inviting 
me to lecture in this or that civilized country. That is cheering news, 
although there is no need to take it seriously. It is good to feel that 
someone has looked into a paper of mine; and to think what would 
have happened if Hitler had been more reasonable about things, or 
Mussolini had thought of some other way of placating the Palestine 
Arabs than kicking Italian Jews. After all, I still get a thrill out of a new 
idea, and in this country, we have one compensation for our back- 
wardness: There is little interest or appreciation for original work, 
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but no competition worth anything, and one can work things out in 
a leisurely way I just got off to a competent Dutch referee (in USA 
now) a note that took me seven years to prepare, but, of course, it is 
not a world-shaking performance for all that. I know that there will be 
no question of being anticipated in this country, though the Japanese 
tiled one paper of mine that way two years ago by rushing into print 
while I was still dreaming away of what ought to have been done. 

I don’t understand what is going on in the USA, what is to happen 
after F.D.R.S second term expires? Will he stand again? Are his new 
policies to be all given up for the good old system of grab what you 
can if you can get away with it? I do wish that Prof. Conklin would 
get out of his splendid isolation and give his opinion. It wont be 
published, I assure you. 

Do write at least once every three months, no matter how irregular 
I am. [. . .] 

I close in haste having to get a paper in Differential Geometry for 
the Calcutta University. 

Sincerely 
D.D. Kosambi 


5 

Poona, 
October 8, 1942 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

Your letter arrived just before the recent troubles [presumably 
related to the Quit India movement of August 1942] broke out. I 
am not going to write about current events in India because they are 
not yet over, and because it is impossible to gauge the net effect they 
are going to have on the conduct of the war, in case the Japanese 
decide to attack. In any case, you must have heard all you want to 

know over the radio, which makes national isolation an impossibil- 
ity these days. 

So I write mostly about myself, though heaven knows that is a very 
small topic these days. We have now two daughters, and I send you 


some photos taken over the last five years to show you what they look 
like, more or less. The older one must have been my grandmother in 
some past transmigration, and has almost given up hope of my ever 
growing up to be someone. The younger hasn’t quite reached that 
stage, but will soon. They mostly concentrate on bringing each other 
up, which relieved the parents of a great deal of stress! It is rather hard 
to do any work when both are in a boisterous mood, which is most 
of the time. However, the threat to kiss them makes them subside at 
once, because my stubble is more dreaded than any punishment I can 
inflict. There is, however, a nominal minor punishment, which is to 
be made to sit upon a stool [in a corner]. This is conventional, like 
the ancient French lit de justice, and has only the force of tradition 
to back it up. With this, we have been able to manage pretty well. I 
did mean to read up on child psychology and the like sometime, but 
I now think that they would appreciate a book on the psychology of 
parents much better. 

For the rest of the time, I do mathematical and statistical research. 
There is a great deal of local opposition to these activities, which 
might surprise you till you consider that this is, after all, a very back- 
ward country for precisely that reason. The best way out of the dif- 
ficulty is to do my minor research without fuss and to publish it in 
someone else s name. This holds for most of my work on educational 
statistics, in which we have been able to open up new ground to some 
extent. Of course, the methods are not new in statistics, but no one 
has even thought of applying them to education. The results, to my 
mind, are attractive. I shall send the papers under separate cover. By 
the way, I did send two quasi-literary efforts of mine to Prof. Conklin 
last fall, but I suppose he didn’t get them, or that the acknowledge- 
ment has been lost in transit. Not the first case of the sort with our 
mail these days. 

The major research, or what I take to be such, is quite safe be- 
cause no one in this country can understand it. Even for refereeing, 
the paper has to be sent out to get a proper opinion. Otherwise, 
the journals here all [will?] publish it merely on the strength of my 
name. That is, after all, a comforting reputation to have, but leads to 
perfectly ridiculous oversights being missed before publication. The 
Work in mathematics to which I have nailed myself for the last ten 
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years tensor analysis — yielded good results so far as I was concerned; 
the field is rather neglected now because the greatest worker of the 
lot, old Cartan in France, is isolated by the war since 1940. I have 
been trying my hand seriously at other things, in particular theoreti- 
cal statistics as the geometry of an infinite number of dimensions. 
As it is very easy to get lost in so many dimensions, I shall spare you 
the details. 

Two years ago, I had been overworking. My health is now much 
better so that life still seems to be worth living. But I do wish I could 
get a bit of rest; preferably in some really cold climate. There are places 
in this country where one gets snow, but none within the reach of my 
purse. Perhaps, after the war is over and people have time to get back 
to science, I might attract enough attention for an invitation abroad 
(one such was being planned in England— in 1939!), provided I am 
still alive mathematically as well as physically. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

6 

P.O. Deccan Gymkhana 
Poona 4, India. 
April 3, 1946. 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

It was very good to hear from you again after all these years. I am 
glad that matters have improved at Springfield for Prof. Conklin 
though the news that the College had closed down during the war was 
rather surprising. It is just the type of College that ought to expand 
greatly in wartime, for what better sort of training could be given to 
officers than that at Springfield? 

Things with us are not moving very well on the national scale, 
though as a family we are doing fairly well. I told you of a new job 
at last, and one which was badly needed because the old one meant 
starvation wages [. . .] 

The present service is as professor at the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, 53 Pedder Road, Bombay 26, India; I do pretty 


much what I like. As a matter of fact the existence of the new insti- 
tute is due to the inflation of the war period; even more to the vast 
amounts of paper profits made by our capitalists. The Government 
is in a very awkward position, trying to reduce Britain’s indebtedness 
to us by booking orders in the United Kingdom at fantastic prices for 
goods that cannot be delivered for some years, and which, when deliv- 
ered, will not set up competitive manufacture here. Locomotives, for 
example, are badly needed, and could be made in India, but are being 
ordered form Britain in order to cut the debt piled up in wartime. 

No matter what happens, however, the expansion of Indian manu- 
facture and industry is bound to go ahead. Therewith, in a parasitical 
capacity, research institutions will flourish too, for the Government is 
pushing through great schemes for all sorts of ‘National’ laboratories 
filled with people who know as little as possible about their subject. 
We don’t come under this category, being an independent affair start- 
ed with people who have actually done research work, rather than for 
set subjects where research posts are filled no matter how. Students, 
too, have really good prospects nowadays, their fellowships being far 
more substantial, in proportion even to the rise in living costs, than 
in older days. The only loser in this flow of milk and honey (neither 
of which is to be really had in India now; I speak symbolically) is the 
poor peasant and the workman, both of them seem to be earning 
more but in money which vanishes rapidly, without leaving a trace 
of benefit for most of them. Rents, food, cloth are very high, whereas 
wages in actual value lag far behind. 

The political situation, however, promises some clearing up at long 
last. We are certain to get some kind of a promise of freedom, spiced 
by the British making our internal differences an excuse for retain- 
ing ultimate control in their own hands. The Mahatma is still going 
strong in spite of advanced old age and perhaps because he never lis- 
tens to his medical advisers. Jawaharlal Nehru has been running about 
the country to help out the Congress party in elections and has done 
so well in electioneering that the Congress has tremendous majorities 
everywhere. The question, however, is what the candidates elected 
will actually do. It seems unlikely that they will themselves show any 
sort of vision, bound up as they are with the money-owning class; 
possibly, they will be forced to behave themselves by the influence 
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of those who have sacrificed so heavily in the struggle for freedom. 
(The Mahatma has kept such people out of the legislatures!) But past 
experience shows that such influence wears thin once the elections are 
won. A new feature is the emergence of a Communist party, which 
is not particularly intelligent in its leadership, but which is, never- 
theless, all the workers have to look forward to once they have been 
let down by the rest. 

I walked through heavy rioting in Bombay on February 22. The 
British Government was being burnt in effigy at every street corner, 
and the police were marching past with a hangdog look, in the middle 
class localities. In the workers’ section, however — which I did not 
visit, the British troops ran amuck and treated the population to a 
real blood bath. The streets and the hospitals were piled high with 
corpses, little children and women being shot down as cheerfully as 
the males. The surgeons were puzzled by the terrifying sounds, of 
a type not seen in police firing; announcements were made as well 
as denied that special explosive ammunition had been used. I was 
able to set the doctors and Communists right in this matter, for I 
knew what high-velocity military bullets do at close range. But this 
was my only contribution to the whole affair. The ‘rioters’ had no 
weapon more dangerous than a soda-water bottle. What price free- 
dom now? 

The police had resorted to provocative tactics and actually fom- 
ented disturbances all through the previous six months in Bombay, 
or for that matter elsewhere in India. They have had their reward in 
that the police force will be greatly augmented all over the country. 
As for the middle class areas in Bombay, they (the police) made their 
point in another way. Gangs of organized looters walked about un- 
molested, collecting blackmail from shops on threat of looting, and 
actually looting shops which refused to pay. Just what share of the 
profits went to the police no one knows, but they are said to do very 
well in such times from the panic of our bourgeoisie. 

To come to my own affairs: I believe I could have come to the USA 
this year. I must have written you about Marshall Harvey Stone, my 
youngest professor at Harvard (son of your Chief Justice, by the way), 
who turned up here in February 1945 as a WDP on some kind of a 
secret mission. He wanted to help out. I said that I had had my US 


trip already; though I was in rather poor health then and much poorer 
in financial health, it seemed best to me to try to get scholarships for 
others. This, in fact, has now been achieved, and two Indians invited 
to Princeton on a stipend which is not great considering the inflation, 
but which will suffice for their expenses in the USA with something 
left over. I should have thought half of that amount princely at 
Harvard, or for that matter here at any time from 1932 to 1945. In 
any case, I suppose some of the credit comes to me for having broken 
the ice at Princeton, though that will hardly be an historical event. 
Indian sources are also giving considerable grants to students going 
abroad, for that is one good way to dodge excess profits’ taxation. 
It tickles me to see that whereas I lost out on all chances for having 
had an American and not a British degree, there is now a rush to go 
to USA for training not exceeding that of a middling plant foreman; 
those who manage to get it are held up as shining models. Of course, 
the war has shown conclusively that there is more to American train- 
ing than to British, but the affair of Government scholarships to the 
USA is more complicated than that. The reason they send off so many 
people now to the US is that it is the best way of reducing India’s 
dollar credit without setting up heavy production in this country and 
without buying consumer goods here which would compete with 
the British article if and when British goods become available. So not 
only youngsters but hoary experts’ who ought to have known their 
own business set out on their dollar-consuming pilgrimage while a 
few of us look on sarcastically, not always without envy. 

The family is doing well, in spite of troubles of all sorts. My two 
girls might go to school in Bombay hereafter, though the Poona 
climate (nothing to brag about) is far better than Bombay. The real 
need for the change is that my wife is a Bombay girl, and her mother 
is getting on in age — at Bombay. However, I have nothing to say as 
we shall have to keep up some sort of an establishment in Bombay 
in any case. 

I shall have to travel within a year or so, for direct contact with 
foreign scientists is understood in the very condition of my contract. 
I expect to go to the USSR, perhaps the USA also. Really, I don’t like 
travel now, but the USSR will teach me a lot, I expect, and permission 
to go there is so difficult to get — from both ends — that by opting to 
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visit it I am safe from the need of actually preparing for the trip unless 
a (not unlikely) miracle happens. If I pass through the USA, we shall 
certainly meet, but dont start fitting out your guest room just yet. 

Do write often and in detail. I hear from only one other person 
now in the USA. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

7 

Poona 4, India 
April 10, 1948 

Dear Mrs Conklin, 

I answer your most welcome letter on the local Indian New Year 
(there are several New Years in various parts of this country), and I 
h°P e you wont forget us for as long a time hereafter. 

There is little new to report now, because incidents that seemed 
unusual and stirring when they took place seem only part of a general 
heavy ferment. When I wrote you last, there was still no question of 
India getting any freedom. But in effect our middle classes had power 
in their own hands, and the only question was how and when the 
British would recognize it. That happened later in 1946, but with 
the usual British venom. Every effort was made to divide India into 
two pieces, one of which had all the raw materials and food, while 
the other had all the industry; not only did this succeed, but the two 
parts were set at each others’ throats. There were strikes and riots of 
all sorts, and the former at least still continue. The latest offensive 
is against communists, who are not strong enough in India to be a 
danger to anyone. But just two months ago, after the assassination 
of the Mahatma, popular resentment flared up against the Hindu 
Mahasabha, which had always been for bootlicking when the British 
were in power, and which had sneaked its way into a ministerial post 
or two; so, attention had to be diverted somehow into other channels. 
Not very intelligent, I am afraid. 

Personally I am still badly off because of travel to and from 
Bombay, which eats up all my spare time and spare cash in spite of a 


far higher salary than I ever drew before. However, the people I now 
work with are the best possible, and the Institute is humming with 
real coordinated activity. I can claim with some pride that I myself do 
a great deal of the coordination. Apart from theoretical work in pure 
mathematics, I have to analyze the cosmic ray experiments, and so 
have to design them before they are actually performed. The younger 
people work with a will which is a pleasure to see. New discoveries 
will be announced soon, and there will be more to do as soon as we 
get the building built, though I hope they build me a flat therewith. 
The family still pulls on by its lonesome self at Poona. 

There is some chance of my coming to the USA this year, say after 
October. But that is not yet certain, and negotiations are going on. I 
expect at least a couple of invitations from American universities to 
supplement what I can get from India. So, don’t bank too much on 
seeing me one day at Wilbraham [Massachusetts] . Of course, if I get 
to within a thousand miles of the town, I shall certainly call! I am 
sorry to hear about the housing situation. I myself came very close 
to being in the same predicament, having decided to dispose of my 
house and shift to Bombay. Only the good advice of my closest friends 
persuaded me that I would be foolish to do it, and they were right. 

[. . .] [M]y student [. . .] who said I was a good teacher must have 
been trying to compliment you on your dinner [. . .] 

Of the murder of the Mahatma I write nothing. There should be 
a good deal either exposed or hushed up at the trial, whenever that 
is to be. I shall write then. 

In the meanwhile, let me wish you and Prof Conklin the best 
wishes for the forthcoming (Hindu) year, and remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 
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Dr H .J. Bhabha 

(1946) 

1 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
53 Pedder Road, Bombay 26. 

8 th July, 1946. 

Dr H.J. Bhabha, F.R.S. 
do The Royal Society 
Burlington House, Piccadilly 
London, W. 1 
England. 

Dear Bhabha, 

Your letter of the 1 st has just been delivered and I am sending it 
on to Jamshed immediately. Thatte was very pleased to hear of the 
fine things you plan for him and I must say he has been doing good 
work on counters. The principal difficulty has been the standardising 
and I have made it clear to him that we have to have banks and not 
single telescopes. Moreover there must be some way of testing these 
from time to time in order to know whether they are still in proper 
condition or not. Just now Thatte has to work on a low-pressure gauge 
which he is calibrating; however, this will be settled by borrowing 
whatever the R.I.S. happens to possess. McCabe and Thatte are both 
very pleased about some of the valves and other materials they got an 
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are about to get from the R.A.F. Sir F.E. James helped considerably 
in this matter and there was a nice windfall in the way of unexpected 
and unlisted materials which were found in the shed where they 
are stored. When F.E.J. turned up in Bombay, I sent Godbole and 
McCabe to interview him with a special view to securing some of the 
extra things with the result that we shall now be pretty well supplied 
with Cathode Ray tubes and things of that sort. The Lathe came last 
week, the Drill Press sometime before that, a Foreman reports in the 
last week of August and a Mechanic is expected just about that time. 
Of course the Foreman chosen is himself a very good mechanic and 
has been working at the Bombay University Chemical Technology 
workshop [. . . where he is highly regarded] . We also have a new typist 
as library clerk. As for the Wilson Chamber, work was held up for a 
long time because of the broken glass. But [. . . Sahiar and McCabe] 
between them have managed to get a trough from the Ruia College 
cut down to what we need. The Wilson Chamber, therefore, should 
be in operation very shortly. I cant be more specific because, as you 
know, even a simple bolt of the proper size is sometimes not available 
and will hold us up for some days. 

I have given Godbole two days of badly needed leave and am 
writing this letter in haste just to get ahead of the postal strike which 
began on the third day, but let me say at once that the magazines 
here have started coming in. The first issues of Nature and Current 
Science came today, Acta Mathematica came last month and all the 
rest are either ordered or on the way. There should be no difficulty 
about anything that we need in the way of library facilities, now that 
Tata Inc. of New York makes the payment in dollars directly. You will 
get the full report just as soon as the postal strike is over. 

[* . .] For your benefit when you go to the USA I might add that 
Mahalanobis has forestalled you there, being on the UNO Statistical 
Board and has already sowed the seed of innumerable committees for 
co-operation between India and the USA [. . .] I hope you keep, or at 
least have made for yourself, abstracts of the seminars and the discus- 
sions you attend and particularly of your own contribution thereto. 
These would be extremely useful for our own students. Talking about 
students, f. . .] after turning away several lesser fry, there is some 

^ce of my getting one or two quite decent fellows for myself. 
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There is nothing new at the Institute beyond what I have reported; 
the Directorship weighs very lightly upon my unworthy shoulders. 
Still I hope you will come back and get things humming once again 
though I do my best to keep up whatever plans you had laid down 
before departure. My own work is progressing rather slowly. I have 
done a good deal of calculation on the new electronic machine, which 
I must say is one of the best aids I have ever had in my life. In fact I 
have finished and checked a paper on a rather complicated statisti- 
cal application to Cancer and Tuberculosis. Also I have asked the 
Director General of Archaeology for access to punch-marked coins; 
the answer is long overdue. Of the Chinese and more particularly of 
our Visiting Professor Chern there is no news; the difficulty here is 
unquestionably that of permission to leave China and passports [. . .] 
A letter from Jawaharlal Nehru would have helped, and in fact he has 
written that he is in full sympathy with my project; but he cant do 
anything further [. . . with important work keeping] him much too 
busy for lesser affairs like ours. However, I have every hope of getting 
co-operation from him as well as from China — in due course. 

About my book: it is very good of you to try for publication in Eng- 
land and of course I have not committed myself to anything in the 
USA. So far as I know the referees are still trying to make sense out 
of my pot-hooks. 

About building up a School of Mathematics in India [in accor- 
dance with a UNESCO scheme], we also think alike; but, as you are 
fully aware, we have to get people trained in a considerable number 
of branches for which there are no real specialists in this country. 
For example, Topology. So far as I know the only place in the world 
where we can give our boys this training today are the USA and the 
USSR. Now clearly the USSR is out of the question because of the 
language barrier and the political barrier as well. USA was definitely 
anti-Indian but the war aided by my own humble efforts seems to 
have helped considerably. Besides the two invited earlier, I have suc- 
ceeded in getting a third Indian viz. S. Minakshisundaram (whom 
you will recall as a prospective Fellow of our Institute) also invited 
to Princeton. [. . .] 

My health is not of the best but I manage to get the full days 
work done and have spent the week (except Saturdays and Sundays) 


here. About my own trip abroad we need not say much until you 
return; but don t forget to arrange something in the way of a visit to 
the USSR, particularly if you do not manage to go there yourself. 
Remember me to Bernal, for he must have forgotten my reviewing 
his Social Function of Science for the local communists in 1939. If 
you have any work at the India Office do try to look up the Librarian 
Dr H.N. Randle who has been very helpful about Sanskrit manu- 
scripts and the like. He is himself a good Sanskritist. 

This is my second letter to you. I hope you have received the first, 
and further that your health has not suffered in any way under the 
strain of travel, of British rationing and cooking, and the company 
of your fellow delegates. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

2 

Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
53 Pedder Road, Bombay 26. 

22 nd November, 1946. 

Dear Bhabha, 

Your wire reached us this morning and is the best news I have 
had for a long time. We all hope that you will not delay beyond the 
middle of December in reaching India and that you will come here 
ready to plunge into a considerable amount of administrative work. 
The main item pending your arrival is a Council meeting to decide 
next years budget. In addition there is the question of a permanent 
constitution and title to the Colaba site. We had a visit there with 
SirSorab [Saklatwala], [Prof. Rusi] Choksi, Surveyor (Port Trust Engi- 
neer), Bhansali (Chief Secretary, Educational Department) and 
last but not least Morarji Desai, the Congress Home and Revenue 
Minister. Morarji is an extremely tough nut for anyone to crack, 
though a man of his word and absolutely straight. The situation is 
that both he and the Port Trust are willing to let us have our land, 
but that neither party is willing to let the other have any title to 
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the land itself. Choksi suggested that matters could be speeded up 
considerably if both parties agreed to let us start our building opera- 
tions without prejudice to each others claims. But as Morarji rightly 
pointed out in this case the words without prejudice’ would have no 
meaning whatsoever the moment the Government of Bombay gave 
any sanction, while he was definitely not willing to admit that the 
Port Trust could make any such grant in its own right. Between our- 
selves the Port Trust title in this particular case seems to be extremely 
weak while there is a further catch in the situation to the effect that 
the Government of Bombay will ask us for not less than Rs 10/- a 
sq. yd. The only cure is to ask them for a greater amount from the 
Educational Department (Morarji never gives a penny to anyone) and 
Choksi suggested that this could be done very easily by the Sir D.J. 
Tata Trust first raising its own capital grant. This is all very nice as far 
as it goes but you see that we cannot undertake building operation 
this season without a proper and secure title. The principal difficulty 
with the Government of Bombay is its leaden foot, which is further 
shackled by strong chains of red tape. To dictate a letter which you 
or I could get out of the way within seven minutes it takes two or 
three interviews at the Secretariat and even then all we get is that the 
matter will be attended to in due course’. 

Yesterday I had to face a barrage of rather penetrating and decid- 
edly intelligent questions about the Institute from J.R.D. Tata at the 
Sir D.J. Tata Trust meeting. It was quite an unexpected summons 
and I hope I did not do too badly. The position is that we still have 
a faint chance of getting Chern and the Chinese delegation but here 
again is some red tape from the Central Government. Each one of 
Jawaharlal s innumerable private secretaries writes a different sort 
of letter to me asking for explanations on points which have been 
very carefully covered in previous communications. I still think that 
Jawaharlal will come through with a personal note to Chiang Kai- 
Shek. Incidentally if you know anyone at UNESCO who can help in 
this matter, do try to drop a line in the proper place. The argument 
is that Chern has been asked by the Academia Sinica to build their 
mathematical institute which would, presumably, secure the UNESCO 
grant and calculating machines for China while we would be doing 
the same things for India. Naturally the two ought to work in close 
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cooperation. This argument may sound a bit thin unless you pad it 
out with your own ingenious devices. 

Bombay has not yet recovered from three months of rioting and 
looting of shops. I saw a considerable amount of both having to go in 
one badly affected area at least twice every week. The result has been 
that we still have no definite accomplishment to show, though Thatte’s 
cosmic ray counters are still on the verge of completion [. . .] 

My own work shows some results. I have got one more Sanskrit 
book off my chest and the last (or so I hope) has finally been taken 
up by the printers. The book on Path Geometry will, according to 
a letter from Morse, appear in the Annals of Mathematics Studies at 
Princeton. 1 This means a planograph edition, not ordinary printing; 
however, I am in quite distinguished company for Hermann Weyl 
has two books in that series and Morse himself has one. I have still 
heard nothing whatsoever from Mott who should have received my 
manuscript a long time ago. I can only suggest that if you go to Eng- 
land at any time before you return you might recover the manuscript 
with proper attention to the delicacy of the extractions, unless there 
is someone in England really interested in reading it. You will real- 
ize that I myself have no copy at all of the work, never having been 
able to recover the second carbon which was presumably left in your 

bedroom at ‘Mehrangir’ [Bhabha’s mansion]. 

Could you say a definite word about the possibility of getting 
Chandrasekhar (or someone else) because we have to make up our 
cadres reasonably soon. [. . .] I myself have no research student at 
all, which suits me very well because I have been able to grind out a 
considerable amount of almost purely mathematical work, most of 
which is only ‘experimental mathematics’ unfit for publication though 
some of which will lead to certain results in future. This of course 
•s in addition to signing all kinds of notices, letters and applications 
which should normally have fallen to your lot. 

The unesco machine was described under the title of eniac by 
Hartree in Nature. I do not see that we need any more room or staff 
than originally set forth in my first letter on the subject; we may be 

This book was never published. Personal communication from Dr Ram 
*amaswamy, who has investigated the matter at Princeton.— Ed. 
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able to cut down on the draughtsmen and mechanics if we have only 
the electronic analyzer. By the way if you meet anyone from the USSR 
at Paris, be sure to establish the necessary good relations. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

P.S. The Council for Scientific and Industrial Research have sanc- 
tioned . . . [money] for annual recurring grant on the Betatron. [. . .] 
Copies of the letter are being sent to you. [. . .] 

Give my respects to Cartan. 

D.D.K. 


The Ministry of Defence 
( 1948 ) 


22 nd September, 1948 


B.B. Ghosh, Esq., I.C.S. 

Joint Secretary, Ministry of Defence 
New Delhi 

Dear Mr Ghosh, 

Your letter No. [xxx] dated 13 th September, 1948, came duly to 
hand, but the answer needed careful consideration, and hence the 
delay. There are many points which are rather delicate, and perhaps 
liable to be misunderstood when set down on paper. In case you plan 
to come south, I wish you would let me know, and we could arrange a 
meeting to discuss these points. I shall have to go to Bangalore again 
for at least two weeks in the middle of October. 

Your main idea seems to be to invite some foreign expert to initi- 
ate the work of the Cipher Bureau. May I say at once that this seems 
highly inadvisable, under the present circumstances? In the first place, 
military preparations are being increased in all countries of the world 
so that no top ranking cipher expert is likely to be released even for a 
short time. Secondly, any such foreign expert of whatever rank who 
may actually be available will necessarily be in the position to know 
all our developments, and this will make our cipher codes much easier 
to break. I hope you will give this matter due consideration. 
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You will recall my saying that all the principles of cipher work have 
been known for at least a hundred years. The books which I stated 
as necessary for reference during our last meeting are apparently 
not available at Delhi, So, the first step should be to collect a good 
library of these important reference books. In this, it should be 
noted that better books are published in German and French than in 
English so that these two languages should not be neglected either. 
For books out of print, it is comparatively easy to get microfilms at a 
a reasonable cost from the USA or France while a considerably higher 
cost will make it possible to obtain microfilms from the libraries in 
England, 

After getting the library you will have to extend the staff, choosing 
candidates who are intelligent enough to make use of such a library. 
This, in any case, will be necessary even if you succeed in getting a 
foreign expert. After this expansion, the first step will have to be the 
analysis of the Indian languages. For all the European languages, 
the frequency of occurrence of each letter of the alphabet and of the 
commonest words has been counted and is known with perfect ac- 
curacy. Nothing of this sort has been done for Hindi, Tamil, or any 
of the other commonly used Indian languages. This is one advantage 
that we have over all foreign countries and a reasonable distribution 
of the staff over our linguistic groups will make use of special codes 
extremely simple. This, naturally, means romanisation of the alphabet, 
as suggested in my first letter. The Russian Square arrangement, which 
is made very much simpler by the small ciphering disc I sent you, can 
then be used for all low or medium ciphers and all the routine work 
of the Defence Department, particularly where the message is to be 
acted upon quickly and will be of no value to any outside agency 
after a short interval of time. 

There remains the problem of manufacturing the high grade codes. 
This is essentially dependent upon satisfactory randomisation. I 
have already indicated that this could be done more quickly and per- 
haps more efficiently than is at present possible with your Hollerith 
machine. A good method would be your Rockex machine, which I 
have seen in operation in the USA though not under the same name. 
But it seems to be that modern electronic machines (for the special 
study of which I am expected to go abroad) might offer even a quicker 
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method of getting what you want. If I have the proper authorisation, 

I can then see to what extent the principles of the present ciphering 
machines could be fitted to the new electronic machines; the entire 
matter, however, seems comparatively simple to me, and I feel quite 
certain that one could design such a machine which could be manu- 
factured in India. The only point is that it would take some time. 

You may also recall my saying that it will not be possible to get 
much information, let alone a really useful machine, from your em- 
bassy in Washington. The reasons for this are obvious, and even if a 
machine of an advanced type were actually made available, it would 
then be set in such a way that its messages would be comparatively 
easy to de-cipher for any foreign power knowing the actual structure 
of the set. Your experts here would not be able to discover that the 
machines had been so tampered with. But a private person, not known 
to be directly connected with a governmental agency, might have more 
success at least in studying the component parts of such a machine 
because they are manufactured by private companies. 

This brings me to the last point of your letter, the actual production 
of a few simple messages for starting the cryptographic competition. 
Let me suggest that this could easily be done by your technician in 
the cipher bureau itself with or without the use of my ciphering disc. 
In fact, it would be good training for the newer systems. The model 
and the methods are carefully explained in such literary efforts as 
Edgar Allan Poes story “The Gold Bug” and Conan Doyle s The 
Adventure of the Dancing Man in his Sherlock Holmes stories. Since 
the early 1930s the New Statesman and Nation , a British journal, has 
been running a small section of such problems. A few of these prob- 
lems have to do with various types of cryptograms. The signature 
under these problems is Caliban . You will find a useful collection 
of these problems, of which about half a dozen are connected with 
cipher work, in a book published under the title Calibans Problem 
Book”. Any newspaper or magazine editors that agree to the scheme 
of running such competitions will necessarily have to go through these 
references and may even take it upon themselves to publish the story 
of Poe (which is rather long) and the Sherlock Holmes story which is 
much shorter. These will add some interest to the initial stages of the 
competition. You will recall that I sent you one such coded message 
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in my first letter, and that of course is of a higher grade than the 
ordinary substitution cipher. 

Hoping that these suggestions have been of some use to you, allow 
me to remain, 

£ 

Yours sincerely, 

(Prof. D.D. Kosambi) Mrs Rjmeshwari Nehru 

( 1957 ) 


23 rd July 1957 


Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru 
Chairman 

Indian Preparatory Committee for the International 
Conference against A and H-Bombs and for 
Disarmament 

14-B, Queensway Barracks 
New Delhi 1 . 

Dear Madam, 

Your kind invitation of July 19, 1957 reached me rather late. The 
doctors, unfortunately, have advised me that my physical condition 
makes the Delhi trip inadvisable. Therefore, kindly excuse my in- 
ability to be present at the Convention. 

Speaking not only for myself, but on behalf of all competent and 
honest scientists of my acquaintance, let me assure you that the work 
of your Convention is regarded by all of us as being of the utmost 
importance. Not only our country but the whole world needs to be 
freed, once and for all, from the danger of atomic warfare. This will 
be a first step which should ultimately relieve us from the fear of mass 
destruction and which must lead ultimately to the abolition of all 
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warfare. But it is today the essential step. The All India Convention 
must prove that the ban on nuclear weapons and on mass killing of 
any sort can be achieved peacefully, by pressure of public opinion, 
and without damage to the integrity or political sovereignty of any 
nation. 

Allow me to wish the Convention all success and to congratulate 
you for the lead that you have given to all of us. 


Dr Robert Graves 


Yours sincerely, 
(Prof. D.D. Kosambi) 


(1957-1958) 


i 

P.O. Deccan Gymkhana 
Poona 4, INDIA 
June 5, 1957 


Dear Dr. Graves, 

It was a great pleasure to receive your card (coin of Gondophar) 
and the kind words written on it. A copy of “Jesus In Rome” was 
received last week, from the publishers. I only wish I had been able 
to see the fifth chapter in proof, for a few names could be better 
spelled. Al Haj Khwaja Nazir Ahmad has not been too careful about 
his Sanskrit sources. The king Gopananda is almost certainly one of 
several named Gonanda, whose chronology is unfortunately quite 
uncertain. If you are still interested, a glance at Aurel Steins excellent 
translation of Kalhanas Rajatarangini would help. 

It is difficult to believe that any king of the Shatavahana dynasty 
came within reach of Kashmir, or of any other part of the Himalayas. 
It seems very unlikely that the passage of the Bhavishya Purana can 
be as old as 1 15 AD. The scribe seems to be giving his own etymol- 
ogy of “Jesu Messiah”, taking ishaa as the Sanskrit for goddess. The 
only question is where he got the story originally. The text criticism 
of the Bhavishya-P. has not even been initiated, but I know (from my 
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own analysis) that at least one story in it has been taken from some 
sources like the Arabian Nights, and it would not be surprising if 
some such Middle Eastern document were also the ultimate source 
for the Jesus legend reported. 

The question would be why Jesus went Eastwards, if it be admitted 
that he died in Kashmir. Let me suggest that his connection with the 
sect that has left us the Dead Sea (Khirbet Qumran) scrolls might be 
a motivating cause. The “Teacher of Righteousness” of those scrolls 
bears the exact title of the Buddha, and there [is] no doubt that 
Buddhism influenced the sect, whether or not their proper name is 
Essenians . In fact, the legends of Christ walking upon the water 
seem to be derived from similar miracles that had crept into Buddhism 
before the Christian era. The Nazarene, therefore, when bitterly 
disappointed in his hopes of influencing Rome and Jerusalem, at a 
period when the refuge of his teachers was destroyed or on the brink 
of destruction, could logically have turned towards the country from 
which the message of peace and non-violence had originated. Of 
course, this is pure conjecture, but not a fanciful one if it is realized 
that the Sermon on the Mount is good Buddhism. 

Please convey my greetings to your colleague Joshua Podro [Graves’ 
co-author in Nazarene Gospel Restored ] . 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 
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December 1, 1958 


Dear Dr. Graves, 

Windisch, who knew both Indian and Irish myths, and Hillebrandt 
have written extensively on such topics, but I skimmed through the 
works casually as an undergraduate in another country some thirty 
years ago and shall have to dredge our meagre libraries for (highly 
improbable) stray copies. 

The nearest Indian story (that comes to mind, offhand) is of the 
hero Kama in the heavily and badly rewritten epic: Mahabharata. 
Kama was son of the Sun god and a human virgin then unwed (Kunti) 
who abandoned the infant in shame. The boy grew up as [the] sup- 
posed son of a low caste charioteer, to become an outstanding warrior. 
Indo-Aryan knights fought with bow and arrow from a chariot, like 
the Persian king in the Pompeian mosaic of Alexander and Darius 
in the Naples museum. In the main conflict, he fought against other 
(legitimate) sons of the same mother. She had tried to win him over 
by reclaiming him as her son, and with the offer of the senior brother’s 
rights to the throne and to the chief queen (who was, unique in Indian 
tradition, common wife to five brothers!). His refusal is still a striking 
episode, though ruined by priestly revision. The hero had a special 
irresistible weapon of some magic kind, though it was apparently not 
a spear. He had to exhaust it unwillingly against an enemy for whom 
it had not been reserved. The end came while Kama tried to extricate 
the sunken wheel of his chariot from the earth and was shot down 
from the height of the opposing chariot by his own brother against 
all rules of warfare. I cannot recall the speaking or weeping horses 
in any story, and the whole fight is on so mysterious a plane that no 
one fights over such a paltry tactical advantage as a ford. 

It cannot have escaped your notice that king Conaire’s own men 
(in the taking of Da Derga’s Hostel) go to their death one by one 
against the overpowering enemy, after pledging fealty to the king 
in terms identical to those in which the Iranian king Vistasp is ad- 
dressed by his own nobles in similar circumstances. So, there might 
be something in the Shah Nameh still discernible after the medieval 
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Islamic revision. But, frankly, I cant draw anything out of the leaky 
jar of memory. 

Any of your books will be welcome because currency restrictions 
now make the import of readable literature very difficult. A friend 
claims to have discovered a copy of your Nazarene Gospels Restored 
tucked away in a magazine and newspaper shop. I am told to ex- 
pect it as a Christmas present, after he and several other friends get 
through with it. I hope you received a book of Indian miniatures 
sent last year. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Prof. D.D. Kosambi) 


£ 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
( 1960 - 1965 ) 


i 

[During Kosambi’s visit to London in I960, Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
had written to him saying ‘how immensely I enjoyed your brilliant 
lecture last night’ (i.e. on 2 May) and looking forward to possibly 
attending all his lectures. He also invited Kosambi to lunch at the 
Athenaeum Club.] 


School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London, W.C. 1 
4 th May, I960. 


Dear Sir Mortimer, 

It will be a great pleasure to accept your lunch invitation for 
Monday, May 9 th . While I should be honoured to have you attend any 
of my lectures for which you find time to spare, it seems to me that 
only one would be worth your while. This deals with the pre-history 
of the Deccan plateau and should come either on the 18 th or 23 rd of 
May. The date would be readjusted according to your convenience 
if necessary. 


Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 
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P.O. Deccan Gymkhana 
Poona 4, India 
1965-iv-22 

Dear Sir Mortimer 

[...] 

My news is not easy to convey by letter, but let me put down the 
main items: 

1) I seem to have stumbled on a vast megalithic complex, with 
[a] major centre about 15 miles ESE from Poona. But it ex- 
tends so far as I can manage to explore by jeep. The problem 
now is to see if it goes all the way down the Bhima- Krishna 
valley, as I expect. If the IAF can be induced to cooperate (no 
luck so far), we could find out whether there is a connection 
with Brahmagiri or not. The present lot of megaliths seems to 
be pre-pottery and pre-iron too. Being built mostly on bedrock 
(for the first and oldest series), excavation will not lead to very 
much. B.K. Thapar and B.B. Lai have both agreed to visit the 
finds, but (like you) are much too busy with other projects. 

2) At old Rajgir, the 25 mile walls on the surrounding hilltops 
seem to be imaginary. The defiles are well guarded, but pain- 
ful hiking several hours every day over the hills revealed only 
an occasional path, granite-lined, for Jain pilgrims. The walls 
as given in Dept. Arch, reports and their pamphlet on Rajgir 
do not exist. However, there is a stupa, apparently unnoticed 
hitherto, on the site of Mahavira’s first sermon, at Rajgir. This 
is as important to Jainism as the Sarnath stupa to Buddhism, 
and ought to be opened up. The bricks are much too large for 
the construction to be recent. For the rest, the place to excavate 
at Rajgir is immediately to the west of the Maniar Math. 

3) At Benares, Hiuen-tsangs Asokan pillar is under a copper 
sheathing which covers the fragments of its top (smashed in 
Hindu-Muslim riots circa 1800). No one goes near the site 
for fear of the supposedly tense situation. I found no difficulty 


in exploring the place, but the official machinery seems to be 
completely frozen. Ultimately, I hope to tunnel under the site 
and see if the pillar exists, and if it has an inscription. 

The Scientific American may publish an article or two of mine, 
suitably edited and illustrated, which might be of interest to you. 
There will be no reprints, unfortunately. I have asked the publishers 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul) to send you an advance copy of my latest 
book, Ancient India , which should be printed by now. If and when 
you do receive it, I trust that you will favour me with your opinion, 
preferably in the form of a review in some journal of your choice. 
This is not a nice request to make of so busy a person, but I think 
that you would prefer this sort book to my other writings, as there 
are no footnotes and complicated references. 

Allow me to express my regret that the pressure of other work 
prevented your visiting Poona. The loss is mine, and a heavy loss, as 
I do not know how to proceed at the present moment. 

Sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

3 

P.O. Deccan Gymkhana; 

Poona 4. 
August 8, 1965. 

Dear Sir Mortimer, 

Many thanks indeed for your very kind letter of the 3 rd . Gaur of 
Aligarh, who did most of the Atranjikhera work, was here for a week, 
but left just before your letter arrived. I have written to NH [Nurul 
Hasan] who may be able to visit you in London within a month or 
two, to discuss the matter of dating. 

The good things you say about my book are embarrassing. The 
treatment of Buddhism, which you characterise as masterly derives 
almost entirely from what my father taught me. He was a master of 
text-criticism, not acquainted with archaeology in the modern sense. 
So, I have been able to add just a little bit of my own to his treatment, 
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which was published only in part, and then in Marathi. My clever- 
ness here lies in having chosen the right parents. 

The statement I have made about stone arrowheads is wrong, of 
course. In extenuation, I can only plead information supplied by the 
late R.D. Banerjee and K.N. Dikshit, in several conversations — which 
I may not have understood properly. 

The buffalo was known to the Indus people; my view — subject to 
correction but still firmly held — is that it had not then been tamed. 

The Brahmagiri megaliths succeed a culture related to Allchins 
ash-mounds. The statement I made is loose, and will be tightened 
up in the various translations now about to go to press. Your cor- 
rections came just in time for the Japanese and the French versions. 
But I have made many other such corrections. The punch-marked 
coins will have to be given a different order, for the simple reason 
that whoever wrote the Archmemoir on the Purnea Hoard cheated: 
He failed to clean the coins properly, which renders weight statis- 
tics almost meaningless. I have better evidence from the Amaravati 
Hoard, I believe. Similarly, about the 25 mile walls on the hilltops 
at Rajgir. This seems to have been believed by Cunningham, and all 
his successors repeat the statement. The modern pamphlet issued by 
the Arch. Dept. (Ghosh) shows the walls neatly on the map. I spent 
a whole week tramping over the heights, in spite of arthritis and the 
chill rain, last winter. The walls don t exist. The defiles are beautifully 
guarded, and the inner city was walled. But only an idiot would build 
walls on unscalable cliffs. What has been passed off as walls seem to 
be the remnants of paths. Some of these may be modern, for the Jain 
pilgrims; others were probably lined with logs (corduroy) to allow 
quick army movements in case of need to any point of the outer peri- 
meter. There are many such corrections, alas! 

The Maharashtra megaliths seem to me pre-pottery and even 
before the days of the larger stone tools, which belong (as do the 
burials) to a late phase of the culture. I wish you had had the time to 
visit the sites this year. The Arch. Dept, takes a very lordly view of 
the whole affair, and has not troubled to send anyone to inspect the 
finds. Sankalia, of course, tells me that he must visit them some day, 
but tells others that the whole affair is pure imagination on my part, 
in spite of the photographs published in MAN. Do come to Poona 


one of these days and see for yourself. At the moment, I find all my 
energy taken up in correspondence with Delhi, in the hope of getting 
the air-force to cooperate. The need is urgent, for the lower reaches 
of the river will be flooded because of new dams, and bulldozed out 
of all recognition. The work has actually begun in the valley, but the 
air-force has not yet come into action. 

Caste divisions being used by the British: Here, I am on firm 
ground, having seen the whole process close up. You probably saw 
but did not notice the ultimate stage. Wavell insisted that the Indian 
National Congress represented only 'Caste Hindus . No one knows of 
any Hindus without caste, and the president of the INC at the time 
was Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. The non-caste Hindus’ were appar- 
ently led by Ambedkar, who later turned around and joined . . . Of 
course, most of my compatriots are up in arms about my idea of 
culture. To many of them, I appear a traitor, ignoramus or something 
of the sort (there have already been much harsher names) because I 
do not devote most of the book to the Upanishads and because I have 
expressed so poor an opinion of the Gita . This was to be expected, 
naturally. 

Once again, my thanks. 

Sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 
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Professor T. Yamazaki 
( 1961 - 1966 ) 


1 


I.V. Uccc an Uymkhana 
Poona 4; INDIA. 
August 18, 1961 

Dear Mr Yamazaki, 

This answers two of your letters, after a delay for which I must 
apologize. The floods, poor health, pressure of work, and other dif- 
ficulties interfered. As you know, Poona dams (Panshet, 26 miles 
and Khadakwasla, 12 miles upstream) burst on July 12, and car- 
ried away a wide strip along both banks of the river. The water rose 
1 5 feet above any previous level, and little warning was given even 
when the engineers saw that the breach was inevitable. Fortunately, 
the incident took place in the daytime, or 30,000 lives at least would 
have been lost. As it is, some 70,000 or more people are homeless, 
loss of life about 400-600 (only 32 deaths reported), loss to property 
well over 1 50,000,000 rupees. Poona will never be the same again. 
The Sangam temples have been carried away for the greater part, 
and the steps to the water, the pavement etc. constructed by the 
generosity of Ahalyabai Holkar before 1790 were also swept away. 
My house is above flood level, and so housed several refugees for a 
week or so. But the bookshops are wrecked: International, Deccan, 
Peoples Progressive, and several warehouses filled with books stored 


by publishers for distribution through Poona. We now have a water 
shortage, apart from the homeless refugees and relief work. 

Please tell Prof. Nakamura that all is well here. Prof. B. Eguchi 
wrote to me, and I shall try to send him an article before the end of 
September, or shall write before the middle of September that it is 
not possible to do so. He is not bound to accept whatever article I 
may send, for I shall really not have much time to spare for a month 
or two. 

Our field work is less than before, naturally. The rains have been 
excessive, and the company is thinner. Also, there is no jeep. However, 
I have discovered still more rock engravings, presumably associat- 
ed with late megaliths, on the hill behind the Law College, near the 
foot of the hump bearing the Greater Vetaal. 

Please let me know how you are getting on with your thesis and 
your academic career. I trust that your University staff appointment 
will soon be announced. [. . .] 

There is some chance, rather faint and uncertain, of my having to 
go to Europe early in September. Otherwise, there is nothing special. 
The book on Myth & Reality (containing several articles already 
published [...]) is in the press, but going ahead very slowly. 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 


2 


Poona/December 23, 1964 


Dear Friend, 

Sorry not to have heard from you for so long a time. I got back 
from a six-week tour to the north, which went off much better than 
expected [. . .] My main achievement was statistical analysis of lots 
of good work on hormones at Banaras, where the experimenters were 
puzzled for interpretation of results. But I lectured on Indology with 
slides, at Banaras and Aligarh, giving some of my own discoveries 
about the Mother-Goddess cult, pottery techniques, and so on. 

The Aligarh University’s work at Atranjikhera, though not yet 
published, is most impressive. The iron age in India is associated 
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with a clear pottery sequence, namely with the earliest Painted Grey 
Ware, and goes back to 1000 bc, or thereabouts. The date may very 
well be a little earlier. The iron deposit plus PGW is separated from 
natural soil by black pottery which has occupation (floors, hearths) 
but at most a few bits of copper, no iron; and the lowest layer of all, 
ochre-washed pottery, shows only seasonal camping, neither floors 
nor hearths. The work at Rajghat (Banaras) would not contradict this, 
though no iron has been definitely found in the early layers. Across 
the river, at Mirzapur, stone cairns with ochre-washed pottery have 
been found, but no metal, so far. Atranjikhera work was surprising- 
ly rich in iron in the PG-I level, and leaves no doubt whatever that 
Wheeler and Gordon have been wrong in taking Indian iron as late. 
They put it as not before Northern Black Polished Ware. 

Finally, I did some work at Rajgir, where the supposed 30 miles of 
defensive walls about the old city (on mountain tops) are definitely 
imaginary. [. . .] I could not find what I wanted, namely traces of 
early iron workings, [. . .] I got enough potsherds at the central site, 
the Maniar Math, to determine the antiquity; the pottery report has 
yet to come from Banaras, where I left the finds. Also, there is an 
unreported (?) stupa at the site of Mahaviras first sermon. Best of all, 

I believe that I have located Hiuen Tsang’s Asokan pillar at Banaras, 
apparently buried under a platform and the top sheathed in a metal 
cover, for worship as the Lat Bhairav. Our Government machinery 
moves very slowly, but the steps are being taken which should even- 
tually result in the place being declared a national monument, and 
the actual site being cleared. What lies beneath the platform and 
the sheathing is not known, but the place coincides exactly with the 
Chinese pilgrim’s narratives; and as you know, the Asokan pillars are 
called Laat in Hindi. 

Let me hear from you about progress on the translation of CCAI 
[The Culture and Civilization of Ancient India, which Yamazaki was 
working on]. The English printing will begin any day now, or has 
begun. 

Best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

D.D. Kosambi 


3 

P.O. Deccan Gymkhana; Poona 4. 

19664-22 

Dear Friend, 

[■• J 

Over a month ago I wrote to you on my personal letter-head, about 
the possibilities of Indo-Japanese co-operation in scientific matters. 
The letter was actually written from New Delhi, and happens to be 
more of an official than a personal matter. Our Council for Scientific 
& Industrial Research, the top body of the sort in India and func- 
tioning as a unit of the Indian Government, was unable to secure 
the necessary information and co-operation at your Delhi Embassy. I 
made the inquiries so as to know how the matter could be dealt with. 
Who are the right people to approach? I hope that you have treated 
my request as a serious question, not a passing thought. [. . .] As soon 
as the preliminaries are over, the official Government negotiations 
will begin. If necessary, some accredited agent or official from the 
CSIR may visit your country to complete the agreement. Such agree- 
ments have been signed with other countries already, but yours and 
the USA are the two most important for us. [. . .] 

I find that my health trouble has been due to long standing and 
apparently incurable virus infection. The main site is the sinuses, 
with secondary sites in the chest and bowels. The arthritis is a result 
of this, and so cannot be cured except by death. However, we can 
manage to keep it from getting much worse. 

You will be happy to learn that the high-level committee of 
archaeologists (which met in Poona during the first week of this 
month) visited my megaliths. This was just after I got back from 
three weeks at Delhi and Banaras, doing genetics and such work, 
as well as a lecture to the Indian Historical Congress meeting this 
time at Allahabad (special invitation), and another to the seminar on 
punch-marked coins at the Numismatic Society's annual conference 
at Banaras proper. The archaeologists started rather patronizingly, but 
when they saw the best monuments atTheur and Narayangaon, they 
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were in absolute raptures. Sankalia then woke up and visited some 
megaliths with me three days later. He also came to the top of Vetaal 
Hill, where his people had been years ago, had seen the numbers put 
up by Sisodia on some of the graven rocks, and had failed completely 
to notice any engravings at all. Now they admit that I have discovered 
a great new culture, which is definitely prehistoric. This comes after 
years of slander, when the Deccan College students used to go about 
telling everyone that I had discovered nothing, that my microliths 
were fakes, that the engravings, if any, by modern Dhangar lads, and 
so on. Anyway, there is a change. 

The Marathi version of CCAI is on the iv-th chapter, which is 
now being revised. I am not certain as to who will publish it, but 
publishers are ready to take it sight unseen. I had hoped to sign the 
Hindi contract with a publisher at Delhi, who made me the offer over 
ten days ago. But they are a bit slow. Moreover, the sudden death of 
our prime minister at Tashkent and the turmoil that followed have 
naturally upset things at Delhi. We shall see what happens. No news 
from the Russians, but the East Germans have begun the work, I 
understand. The Poles have declined, after all. No news whatever 
from the Italians, in spite of a reminder; but that probably means 
no , whereas the Russian is likely to be yes. The French translation 
was ready last year, but unrevised. The final copy may go to press by 
March, [. . .] 

[. . .] Please accept my best wishes for a happy and successful 1966, 
and remember me also to Messrs Nakada and Fukazawa. [. . .] 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

4 

Poona 4, INDIA/ 
March 14, 1966 

Dear Friend, 

The beautiful pictures of Hiroshima came today. The world must 
not be allowed to forget, nor must such a thing happen anywhere 
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else in the whole of human history. The really frightening danger, of 
course, is the genetic damage. But I shall not write you about this. 
Should any Japanese scholars have worked this out, I am particularly 

interested. 

Let me have news of other friends in Japan. [. . .] I was offered 
directorship of the National Museum in New Delhi, but had sense 
enough to refuse. I have too much research in hand to go off just 
because there is some money to be made. 

Best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 
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Dr Divyabhanusinh Chavda 
( 1964 - 1966 ) 


i 

Poona/ 1964-xii-l 1 

My dear Chavda, 

While it is always good to hear from you, the news in your letter 
of the 2 nd was even more cheering than usual. 

The troubles at Rajgir were very little, and though the entire six 
week tour was exhausting to body (and purse), it was one of the most 
exhilarating experiences of my life, and unexpectedly successful from 
any point of view. I travelled in comfort due to the money from the 
Scientific American article (which may have appeared by now; look for 
it in any case) on numismatics as a science. It was startling to receive 
VIP treatment due to factors no one could have counted upon: At 
Delhi, the GM-operations for Indian Airlines was an old student, 
one of the very few I liked and who reciprocated the sentiment; we 
ran a weight-lifting class together back in the opening year of the 
war, at the Fergusson College. [. . .] At Patna, I had a special 4-seater 
plane to take me to the regular airport from the one now used during 
repairs the ground officers wife took a doctorate in Indology and 
appreciates the advice I gave her in preparing the thesis (a good one, 

[* ’ publication. At Banaras, things would have been so-so, but 
my friends are in key positions, [. . .] For me personally, there was a 
most heart-warming response at Aligarh, both to lectures and to writ- 
ings, which are read with care. If [. . .] gets his training in London and 


wants a place to work at, Atranjikhera and its inevitable extensions 
are made to order and have contributed priceless but unpublished 
details to our knowledge of the early Indian iron age, as well as of 
Aryan expansion into the Gangetic basin. 

At Banaras, my lectures (with slides) went through as expected, 
but the real thrill came from doing statistics with the unit in the de- 
partment of zoology which dealt with endocrinology. Their work is 
internationally recognized, and of course unknown in India. But they 
were stumped for analysis of the data; not only did the other depart- 
ments not help them but they could not even get at a calculating 
machine. I taught them the methods, but also worked through their 
data. This meant about six hours a day of hard labour, and the early 
return to Banaras from Rajgir was a great advantage as it enabled very 
startling results to be worked out before I left. I have made revisions 
in their papers in the press, dictated some changes in others being 
written, and left them with considerable confidence both in their 
own methods and in their grasp of the statistical technique which 
was so new to them 

For that matter, the eight days at Rajgir were most helpful. The 
pottery I scraped out of the ground, and the difficult hiking in very 
rough terrain revealed many unexpected features of the site. The 
Dept. Arch, has made a mess [. . .] both of excavations and report- 
age. But that made my work all the more interesting. I could not get 
the famous hot baths, as there were normally six people jostling each 
other at every spout, and soap was not allowed; so I stuck to the cold 
shower every morning. The arthritis was not at all troublesome during 
the hikes, but my left foot would throb unbearably at night when I 
lay me down to sleep. In fact, the inability to get much sleep because 
of this pain at Rajgir and because of the exciting mental overwork 
at Banaras and Aligarh were the only reasons why I came back from 
the trip rather tired. In other words, there was no rest. 

A few sidelights might interest you. The Lat Bhairav Asokan 
pillar at Banaras is well on its way to being unearthed, for I did get 
Government agencies (from Zakir Hussain, Chagla and the CSIR, 
down) interested. But I also had to get friends to contact the lawyers, 
and open negotiations to permit digging. The archaeologists in this 
case are shaping well. The Deputy Director for National Monuments 
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is being sent down to take a look and recommend action. The point 
is that many people (not DDK, of course) will get lots of publicity 
out of the affair, which is what counts. Otherwise, the matter would 
have gone to an ‘expert’ committee, which would have collected its 
travelling allowances, sent in a vague report to be filed in the deepest 
pigeonholes, and made only one positive recommendation, namely 
DDKs knowledge of the particular subject should not be trusted as 
he is not on expert committees. This is what normally happens, by 
the way. 

[. . .] Bhagavati [ex-justice and Vice Chancellor of Banaras Hindu 
University] finally came round to my view and agreed to give facili- 
ties for my own experiments in genetics at Banaras (at my expense, 
under my CSIR grant) . 

Haldanes death came as no surprise, but a blow nevertheless, and 
I had the added misery of having to be the principal speaker at the 
Banaras condolence meeting. 

Yours sincerely 
D.D. Kosambi 

[P.S.] Congratulations on your well-deserved success with Tinker. 
Keep it up! 

D.D.K. 

2 

Poona/ 1965-i- 16 

My dear Chavda, 

This covers some minor points in yours of the 8 th . I had hoped 
for news of the Times \ofIndtd\ article on the Lat Bhairav of Banaras 
(Benares, Bunarus, and also Varanasi). But it is much too soon, as 
they have their articles lined up for months in advance; mine can t 
have reached Delhi before this week. 1 I hear from Varanasi [. , .] that 
the Government is actually writing letters to the local man whom 
I recommended as intermediary. Of course, everyone fights shy of 

1 The article entitled An Ashokan Pillar: Banaras Mystery appeared in The 

Times of India on 28 January 1965. 


the Hindu-Muslim affair, DDK being the one exception who is on 
reasonably good terms with people of both religions. The article, if it 
appears, would be of considerable help — or so I hope. Your name is 
mentioned, and that ought not to hurt you either; all this provided 
the thing is printed, naturally. 

1 am on the second (of many) draft of an article asked for by 
Dr Gerard Piel, Publisher, Scientific American, [. . .] The title would 
be ‘Living Prehistory in India [. . .] By the way, if you and/or [. . .] 
want, you can help, time permitting. I need some photo s, preferably 
in colour, one of the river-stone on which [James] Irwin wrote an ar- 
ticle about 10 years ago (I have written JI); one of a similar but plain 
ring-stone, as JIs was carved with naked female figures. The material 
must be Indian in all cases. Further, pottery painted with dancing 
figures. I have illustrated one in M&R [Myth and Reality ], from 
[H.D.] Sankalias collection, but the black-and-white photo wont 
do, and HDS is not going to look with favour upon an unpleasantly 
cutting reviewer photographing the pottery in colour. 2 But [. . .] or 
Allchin might be able to suggest some material from the BM. The 
dance is important, and the pottery should be old, preferably of the 
Il-nd millennium, though modern tribal pottery would do, if any 
has dancers. 

My daughter Mrs Maya Sarkar is secretary-interpreter at the Indian 
Embassy in Stockholm. 3 Home address: [. . .] B.B. Sarkar studies ar- 
chitecture on a Swedish fellowship; the daughter Nondita has grown 
much taller and thinner, but enjoys life as a Swedish Kindergarten 
student. You took Nondita, her mother, and her great-grandmother to 
Poona station after Panshet, when life became difficult and the train 
service to Bombay had just been restored. (Incidentally, Panshet and 
Khadakwasla [dams] are being repaired after all these wasted years.) 

For France, you already know the translator Charles Malamoud 
who rode on the rear seat of your motorbike to my place, and jeeped 

2 In a subsequent letter (8 February 1965), Kosambi wrote to Chavda about 
‘the most miraculous news’. ‘Sankalia, in spite of all the hard words that have 
passed between us, made me most welcome to his Museum, which he person- 
ally opened up for me. I was able to photograph some of the Nevasa objects 
which I wanted.’ 

3 Chavda did visit Maya Sarkar in Sweden, in about April 1965. 
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with us to Theur the next day [. . .] Malamoud also has a Paris ad- 
dress (though his work takes him to Strasbourg on certain days of the 
week) as is the custom with all the brighter intellectuals in France, 
to whom Paris remains the intellectual center. In case you can get to 
Japan in your wanderings— highly unlikely of course— Yamazaki may 
be able to do something. He and his fellow translator also named 
Yamazaki) are on the fourth chapter, having made a first draft of the 
first three. Y thinks that, with some changes, he could make a good 
textbook of CCA I [Culture and Civilization of Ancient India] for the 
Japanese students. I only hope this does not ruin it for the general 
Japanese reader, who is omnivorous in his tastes; but that is really 
out of my hands. 

At Deulgao Gada this week, I filled in a gap on the right bank of 
the nala, between sites I & II. Excellent microliths, in plenty; but 
none pierced, in contrast to a goodly proportion at I & II; perhaps, 
the termini were occupied more regularly, season by season. Also, on 
or rather underneath a hillock on the Deulgao boundary of Varvand, 
there is a goddess whom I had missed altogether. There are microliths 
about her place too, rather good ones though so far away from water. 

I must look into this matter more carefully. There are some more 
local legends about Mandhrai or Mandhardevi, the mother-goddess 
visible from Copala, which I must investigate on the spot. But that 
will take a bit of doing, as no one else is prepared to come out into 
the field under the conditions we normally observe. As you see, the 
field work hasn't stopped, in spite of all the other troubles. I have 
more or less recovered from the bad knee, and should be able to 
manage better on walks hereafter. But the spike grass is particularly 
bad this year. [. . .] 

The inflation is so bad that saving money seems useless. I hope 
to get a frigidaire one of these days, though discounts are stopped. 
The Vespa scooter has gone up from 2900 to 4000, and the dealers, 

I am told, become correspondingly ruder. If I buy anything, it will 
be a Rajdoot, but I must have your opinion on that. Local people 
don't fancy it much. 

Yours sincerely, 

D.D. Kosambi 


3 

Poona/ May 3, 1965 

My dear Chavda, 

[..■] 

On one of the trips, not far from Bolhai, I sat down under the only 
shade tree to give the driver Jadhav time to eat the sandwiches I always 
bring for him (bhaaji only on longer trips). As we got down, a pair 
of lovely grouse started running away slowly, without taking to wing, 
a sure sign that they were trying to entice us away from their nest. 
Sure enough, the chicks were under the rocks (engraved, of course; 
part of a demolished megalith). Three of them ran away to join the 
parents, or to hide, but a fourth, the smallest, waited much too long. 
Eventually, when it emerged slowly and uncertainly, about two feet 
away from us, a giant chameleon ran swiftly down the tree-trunk, 
grabbed it, and ran off. We induced him to drop the chick, which 
made away apparently unharmed in spite of having been held by the 
neck. But I never realised that chameleons were a danger to birds of 
this type. The nest, by the way, was well under the rocks. You would 
have enjoyed this bit of nature study, [. . .] 

Yours sincerely, 
S. Ducray 

4 

Poona 4; 1966-i-6 

My dear Chavda, 

Many thanks for two letters about the [Routledge and Kegan Paul] 
discussion. [. . .] Incidentally, the Scientific American is publishing a 
rather simplified version of the article on coins in their March issue. 4 
The draft reached me at Banaras and corrections have been suggested. 

4 The article entitled ‘Numismatics as a Science’ appeared in the Scientific 
American in March 1965. 
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The prose isn’t mine, but as soon as the said article comes out, honour 
will have been satisfied. [. . .] 

At Delhi on the way to Banaras, I had to see some VIPs. Things 
went off better than expected, though Bhabha has been spreading 
the news that DDK is a ‘rabid communist’, whatever that means. 
The Defence Minister recalled me from old days (I didn’t bring up 
the matter), and our having seen his car during the field work days, 
when he used to slip off without police escort or newspaper publicity 
to visit the villages (you may recall [. . .] s driver recognizing the car 
and the man a couple of times on the Baramati Road) was of great 
help. I expect to get air archaeology started as soon as some minor 
red tape is cut, fairly soon. 

Banaras was hard work, never less than six hours a day in the zoo- 
logical lab, working out genetical data on Drosophila. [. . . ] I drafted 
four papers for a lad who had done hard work over several years, but 
refused to sign any of them. He will have trouble with his supervisor, 
who will probably want his own name as author! The point is that 
the young man now understands how to do the statistics; if only the 
analysis were in question, I could have done all the work myself in a 
couple of days. The hormone people have a new and exciting problem, 
the incidence of intersexes; this has to be worked out as a long-term 
proposition. In between came a day at the Historical Congress at 
Allahabad, where I led the invitation addresses on contacts between 
India and foreign lands (to 600 BC for my portion). NO arrange- 
ments had been made for showing my slides, which greatly reduced 
the interest. But the other speakers appear to have been even worse, 
so I shone by contrast, as I understand the audience reaction. Back 
to Banaras for the biology (statistics, really) and also for a talk on 
numismatics, much shorter than I should have liked, but fortunately 
with a good projector and operator. Not a bad show. 

The Japanese translation of CCAI will be held up till summer, 
probably because the publishers expect to hit a rising market then. 
The Poles won’t have it at all, and the Italians have not even answered 
my reminder. No news either way from Russia, of course. On the 
other hand, the Marathi translation has gotten over the (most dif- 
ficult) second chapter and is now on III. The Hindi translation 
sees competition between two publishing firms, both of whom said 
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verbally that they would make formal offers; nothing has actually 
come, but then I have just got back, and the representatives met me 
just before I left Banaras and Delhi (on consecutive days). The East 
Germans are going ahead with their own translation. 

This ends all my news. The jeep is not available, but the top 
archaeologists are meeting at Poona for their annual committee 
work and Nurul Hasan is actually staying with me. So, we shall visit 
Theur and Naayagaao this afternoon, INSHALLAH. 1 should have 
preferred younger and keener workers rather than the high brass, 
but the Arch. Dept, has none such anyway, and the ones who did 
accompany me, especially Messrs Chavda and Sisodia are now in 
London . . . Incidentally, I suffer a great deal more than before in 
field work, so the loss of a jeep is not altogether a tragedy. 

[•••] 

My wife sends you her greetings. Her health is excellent, all 
things considered and she came back (a few hours before my own 
return) from a trip to Chandigarh, Hardwar, Jaipur and all sorts of 
other places, with a friend. No prawns as yet, so don’t bemoan your 
fate. [. . .] 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 



PART II 

About D.D. Kosambi 


A. Tributes 



1 


‘Baba’ : A Personal Tribute 


A.L. Basham 


I first met D.D. Kosambi during the 1949-50 university session, 
when I had been a lecturer at London for only a year or two and had 
much to learn. One cold day in autumn or winter (I forget which), 
a tall spare Indian with greying hair and rugged but pleasant features 
came into my room at the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
He introduced himself as D.D. Kosambi, who had come to London 
partly to meet mathematicians and partly to discuss his researches 
on Indian punch-marked coins with the numismatists at the British 
Museum. His stay in England on that occasion was a very brief 
one, but I had several long talks with him, and arranged for him to 
give a lecture to my students. From that time onward we kept up 
our friendship, meeting whenever possible, whether in India or in 
England, and exchanging fairly frequent letters. I have met no one 
who could crowd so much information into an air letter as he, partly 
by typing right up to the edges of the paper and partly by extreme 
conciseness of expression. 

We argued a great deal I did not go all the way with him in his 
Marxist interpretation of Indian history, though I agreed with many 
of his conclusions; and when, early in the course of our friendship, 

This essay has been reproduced from Indian Society: Historical Probings , In 
Memory of D.D. Kosambi , edited by R.S. Sharma, New Delhi: Indian Council 
of Historical Research, 1974, pp. 16-19. 
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I published a lengthy review of his An Introduction to the Study of 
Indian History (Bombay, 1956) in which I criticized some of his 
theories (rather sarcastically) I feared reprisals; but he accepted my 
remarks without rancour, and our friendship was in no way impaired. 
Whenever I was in the neighbourhood of Bombay I would visit him 
in his home in Poona, and, armed with a special stick which was 
equipped with a chisel-shaped point for prizing microliths out of 
the earth, he would take me and his dog Bonzo for long walks in 
the beautiful rolling countryside, introducing me to village shrines 
and sacred trees, and discussing their significance, as survivals of the 
prehistoric culture of the Deccan. In the last few years of his life he 
often complained of arthritic pain, but it rarely deterred him from 
his walks in search of microliths or from working in his study until 
the early hours of morning. 

At first it seemed that he had only three interests, which filled his 
life to the exclusion of all others— ancient India in all its aspects, 
mathematics, and the preservation of peace. For the last, as well as for 
his two intellectual interests, he worked hard and with devotion, ac- 
cording to his deep convictions. Yet, as one grew to know him better, 
one realized that the range of his heart and mind was very wide. He 
had a great love of literature in all languages. Once he impressed me by 
quoting passages from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress from memory. 

I was surprised that he should know this seventeenth-century English 
religious classic so well, and suggested that his taste for Bunyan was 
rather incongruous in a professed unbeliever. He replied that he loved 
Bunyan because his language was so beautiful and simple, he was the 
product of the popular culture of the time and he imparted valuable 
moral lessons, even to one who had no faith. 

In the later years of his life, when his attention turned increasingly 
to anthropology as a means for reconstructing the past, it became 
more than ever clear that he had a very deep feeling for the lives of 
the simple people of Maharashtra. When he described local festivals 
and religious ceremonies, or showed the excellent colour slides that 
he had taken of them, one felt that he would have liked to partici- 
pate, to identify himself with the peasants worshipping at a village 
shrine or making a pilgrimage to Pandharpur. Once, when he was 
mildly complaining of the pains which the doctors seemed incapable 
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of curing, it struck me suddenly that they might be psychologically 
caused, the product of the tensions between the unbelief to which his 
reason compelled him and the deep-seated traditions of his ancestral 
faith, which his reason had rejected but which still, in reasons spite, 
affected his semi-conscious and sub-conscious emotions. Very tenta- 
tively I made this suggestion to him and advised him, as a psycholo- 
gist of the Jungian school might have done, to go on a pilgrimage 
to Pandharpur and perform all the rituals of the ordinary pilgrim, 
even if he had no belief in them, in the hope that his health would 
improve. He laughed, and replied that he could not do this, however 
beneficial to his health, for thus he would betray his faith in reason 
and common sense. 

Impatient with hypocrisy, inefficiency, bureaucracy, dogmatism, 
and intolerance, a man of very deep convictions and strong prin- 
ciples, with a very powerful will, he may have made enemies as well 
as friends. Some may have found him difficult to collaborate with as 
a colleague. As a friend I found him always loyal, sympathetic, and 
helpful. His company was invariably stimulating; he was never at a 
loss for a subject of conversation and he infected one with his own 
enthusiasm. It was with a deep sense of personal loss that I learnt of 
the death of my very good friend 'Baba . 

It is as a friend rather than as a scholar that I shall chiefly remember 
him, but this statement is in no way intended to disparage his scholar- 
ship. I am not qualified to pass judgment on his work in mathematics, 
and have hardly the right to assess his editions of Sanskrit poetical 
texts, which, according to the specialists, are marvels of their kind. 

As a historian he made very important contributions to the study 
of many aspects of Indian history. His statistical analysis of the punch- 
marked coins has produced one of the most convincing interpreta- 
tions of these so far to have been offered. His An Introduction to the 
Study of Indian History is in many respects an epoch-making work, 
containing brilliantly original ideas on almost every page; if it con- 
tains errors and misinterpretations here and there, if now and again 
the author attempts to force his data into a rather doctrinaire pattern, 
this does not appreciably lessen the significance of this very exciting 
book, which has stimulated the thought of thousands of students 
throughout the world. In his later publications he continued to point 
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the way to the only means whereby we can reconstruct a convinc- 
ing picture of the early history of India as a whole, rather than of 
the India of pandits and dynasties — by a judicious combination 

of the techniques of history, archaeology, and anthropology. In his 2 

stature, his intellect and his integrity of spirit, he was indeed a truly “ 

great man. 

My Friendship with D.D. Kosambi 

Daniel H.H. Ingalls 


That two such different persons as D.D. Kosambi and I should have 
become friends is remarkable. But Kosambi was a remarkable man. 

I should like to share my memory of him, but I despair of sketching 
his personality in the brief compass of an article. Instead, I shall let 
Kosambi, for the most part, tell how the friendship arose. By quot- 
ing from his early letters to me, as occasionally interrupted by sum- 
maries or fragments of my letters to him, [I may let] the reader feel 
something of the biting satire, the passionate energy, and the abiding 
scholarship of my late friend. 

My first letter from Kosambi was in response to a review that 1 
had written of his book The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihan. His 
letter began with thanks, proceeded, despite his disclaimer, to pounce 
on one of the points where he disagreed with me, and ended with a 
characteristic flash of ridicule. 


Bombay, 
January 6, 1951 


Dear Dr Ingalls, 

Many thanks for the most sympathetic and even flattering review 
of my Bhartrihari , which came yesterday. I shall not join issue with 

This essay has been reproduced from Indian Society: Historical Probings, In 
Memory of D.D. Kosambi , edited by R.S. Sharma, New Delhi: Indian Council 
of Historical Research, 1974, pp. 20-33. 
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you on the points where we differ, but one day, if you study the back- 
ground of Sanskrit literature in its social and historical context, I think 
you will come to much the same conclusions as mine. Incidentally, 
office-seeker’ bears a connotation (to my foreign ear) which I should 
not apply to Bhartrihari. ... He was a man without regular means 
of livelihood, or regular course of action that would qualify him for 
one. Favour of kings in that period, their patronage, meant reward 
but not office; at least, not for a poet who wasn’t much else. 

... In any case it is extremely gratifying to find anyone who takes 
the trouble to go so carefully through both text and preface! Accept 
my thanks for the good words. 

. . . There are many supplementary discoveries and additions that 
will need a paper by themselves . . . The Udaipur kings did not read all 
of Bhartrihari so carefully as the shringara part and the bound codex 
naturally opened to a worn page of the Anangarngas section on the 
aphrodisiacs. Draw your own conclusions! 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

Our correspondence continued. Kosambi thanked me for a book of 
mine. He wrote asking about his father s posthumous Visuddhimagga , 
which after years of delay had appeared in the Harvard Oriental 
Series just two weeks before the date of his enquiry. Later, when our 
acquaintance had ripened into friendship, Kosambi was often to speak 
to me of his father. Dharmanand Kosambi had lived for some years 
in America in the course of an extraordinary journey in pursuit of 
truth that took him on the circuit of the globe. He had returned to 
Maharashtra a Buddhist, who by his forceful writings inspired those 
who were intellectually strong and antagonized those who wanted 
their sanatana dharma without intellectual effort. D.D. Kosambi 
always expressed an intense admiration of his father. He felt that his 
father had been mistaken in the goal of quietism that he chose; the 
son chose a far different goal. But the passion for the search and the 
scorn of non-searchers were common to both men. 

It was because of the fathers sojourn that the son had taken his 
high school and college education in the United States. Why Kosambi 
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onward, in India. 


Bombay, February 14, 1952 

Dear Ingalls, 

Let us agree to drop the formalities, particularly as I never achieved 
the doctorate with which you regularly credit me. I had to work my 
way through Harvard and took the bachelors degree in February 
1929, giving up the attempt to get on with my formal education in 
May 1 929, for the depression was about to break and casual jobs were 
vanishing before the debacle. Incidentally, I had no fellowship either, 
being 'interested in too many things, not to speak of my uncouth 
appearance, rude manners, and the rest. This preamble is for your 
private information. 

I should be sorry if you left India without our being able to meet. 
June is the last month of our holidays, so that I should — in the nor- 
mal course of events — be back here on July 1 . My programme is very 
simple in that I arrive from Poona on Monday mornings if Monday 
is a working day and leave again on Friday evening. The week-ends 
at Poona give me time to do some thinking, while the five working 
days at Bombay are spent mostly on 'scientific pursuits . . . 

[Most of the holidays] I again spend at Poona, though I make 
two trips of a fortnight every year to Bangalore where my mother is 
spending the final years of her life . . . 

It was some time before this that I had suggested that Kosambi 
edit for the Harvard Oriental Series Vidyakaras Subhashitaratna- 
kosha , the oldest of the great anthologies of Sanskrit verse. He and 
V.V. Gokhale had ascertained that this collection contained several 
verses of the Bhartrihari canon. At first they had photographs of 
only one manuscript of the anthology. These photographs, taken by 
Rahula Sankrityayana at the monastery of Ngor in Tibet, crowded 
so many pages onto a single plate that they were almost indecipher- 
able. Soon Kosambi found a library listing of a second manuscript 
in Kathmandu; then it was reported that Professor Tucci in Rome 
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had a second set of photographs of the Ngor manuscript. Kosambi 
had accepted my invitation to edit the work on the condition that 
V.V. Gokhale be made joint editor. 

Now my interest in the anthology was mounting, and with it my 
eagerness to see Kosambi and examine the photographs at first hand. 
So my original plan of basing my Indian visit on Calcutta, where I 
had lived many years before, gradually changed to a plan of staying 
for the greater part of my time in Poona. Kosambi offered me advice 
on my preparations at the very moment that he was preparing for 
a strenuous but brief trip of his own to China. He hoped to get the 
Ngor manuscript of our text from Tibet through Chinese media- 
tion, but the main object of his trip was connected with the Chinese 
Peace Committee. I was interested in the first object and disapproved 
silently of the second. 

Poona, May 17, 1952 

Dear Ingalls, 

Yours of the 12th just received . . . 

I told you of my hopes of getting something directly from China. 
Unfortunately, I had to refuse an invitation to China last year, and 
may have to repeat the performance now. I am supposed to fly not 
later than a week from today, at the invitation of the Chinese Peace 
Committee. The Prime Minister informs me through his First Secre- 
tary that there will be no obstacle in my way but (and the real reply 
begins always after such a ‘but’) the others whom I am supposed to 
lead in a delegation of three will not be allowed. In addition, it is 
made unmistakably clear that the PM would be very happy to see me 
refuse. I have asked him to reconsider; if he refuses, I shall have to stay 
back in protest. Going alone is still a possibility, but to tell you the 
truth I hate travelling and do not want to go just for the MS. In the 
Peace Movement we put the Movement first and work as sincerely as 
possible in spite of all sorts of filth thrown at us by enemies. You see 
the difficulty, namely that a MS is not likely to be located in distant 
Tibet for one who refuses invitations again and again. However, I 
shall try by letter. The last letter was lost by the agent, and this one 
may be too. 

Your decision to come to Poona will be, I think, wiser than the 


former one. As you know, your Embassy keeps close tabs on most US 
citizens here and will not be too happy if you advertise your associa- 
tion with me. [Ed. note (from Dr Ingalls): the US Embassy never 
paid me the slightest heed.] But you can count on me for whatever 
help you need . . . You should write immediately . . . and ask for full 
access to the facilities of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
and also for a suite of rooms at the BORI Guest House. They are 
tolerable and I can always help out as I live nearby. 

The letter continued with thumb-nail sketches of various scho- 
lars: 

X, a windbag. Y works hard but has sacrificed what ability he had to 
his cupidity and dishonesty, as well as arrogance . . . Z has now only 
one trade of which he still preserves any mastery, namely, sliding out 
of obligations once the maximum advantage has been secured. 

These bursts of scorn were followed by expressions of admiration 
for others: 

However, you can find less well advertised but far better people even 
in Poona, as I have told you. Gode does fine work ... at the BORI, 
and is in charge of the MSS. I have already written to you about 
Gokhale, who could also help you with the Bengali ... At Madras 
Raghavans great Catalogus Catalogorum deserves your attention, as 
does Raghavan himself, one of the absolute masters of classical San- 
skrit in India and one of the best-read men in Sanskrit I have met. 
There are many other people and places you should visit, but that 
can come after you arrive. 

If, by some miracle, I get off to China next week, I shall be back 
in harness by July 1 . Of course, I may be dismissed one of these 
days for daring to think that public opinion should be mobilized for 
Peace, even in my spare time. But then I shall have all the more time 
to devote to research . . . 

Five weeks later Kosambi had been to and returned from China. 
He wrote me to Calcutta, where I had arrived and was stopping over 
briefly. After advice on the further stages of my trip, he reported on 
his own. Not a word of the hoped-for manuscript; but his enthusiasm 
was running strong on China. 
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China was a revelation in many ways. The Peace Movement has two 
classes of delegates, tourists and workers. I was in the latter. In spite 
of the lack of time for sightseeing, and even for sleep, I managed to 
see Chin Ke-mu, Dschi Hian-Jin ( Mahavastu specialist), and other 
scholars; only the two above are Sanskritists, but the rest were impres- 
sive. The whole university atmosphere is strange to any of us who 
have been trained in Europe, the USA, or India. Incidentally, there are 
not many students now for Sanskrit, but interest in modern Indian 
languages is rising fast. Hindi classes are popular. 

The most impressive thing about China is the total change of 
character after the liberation: people do not bother to lock up houses 
at night any longer and nothing is missing. The coolie stands up 
and exchanges smiles with the policeman. Using the same old hand 
methods, land yield on the same plots has risen by twenty per cent; 
buildings rise up in half the time. Sanitation is greatly improved 
and the country well ahead of India in all ways. You can still see old 
China — at Hong Kong! 

His last letter before we met reached me in Madras. 

Bombay, July 21, 1952 

Dear Ingalls, 

It is clear that you are in India and will come to Poona via Madras, 
not via Bombay as I expected. My house is less than a furlong away 
from the BORI Nizam Guest House and my wife will supply you with 
any urgent necessities that we possess but which happen to be absent 
in the Guest House. I myself hope to be back the night of the 24th, 
Thursday. In case you call at our place before then, beware of the dog 
He belongs to the neighbours, but has adopted us. His ear-shattering 
bark, unfortunately, is no worse than his bite . . . 

Yours sincerely, 
D.D. Kosambi 

There followed four months during which I saw Kosambi nearly 
every week-end. I puzzled with him and Gokhale over the text of the 
anthology. I took no hand in its editing, but the three of us decided 
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that it must be annotated and for that purpose I was chosen. As mat- 
ters turned out, years later, the annotation grew into a translation; 
but in 1952 I was not thinking so far ahead. Most of my time with 
Kosambi was spent in talking of matters that were miles removed 
from our common endeavour. We would take all day hikes over the 
hills about Poona and continue our conversation in the courtyard of 
his house, on through supper into the night. 

I have never met a man with whom I disagreed on such basic 
questions, yet whose company I so constantly enjoyed. Kosambi 
was a Marxist; I am an anti-systematist and by nature conservative. 
Kosambi insisted that art should be subservient to social betterment; 

I that it must break away from political subservience in order to be 
art. Curiously, we loved many of the same books, often for quite dif- 
ferent reasons, and when we found our taste to converge we found it 
to be strengthened. At least it was so with me; I think it was so with 
Kosambi also. Blakes Milton had always affected me by its brilliant 
images: 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

The poem has affected me more deeply since my discovery that it 
was Kosambi’s favourite. Kosambi, of course, loved it for its leading 
up to the revolutionary conclusion: 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
TUI we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 

But there must have been more than poetry to bring us together. 
Each of us found in the other certain qualities that he valued. Again, 
I can speak with certainty only of my own view. What I admired in 
Kosambi was his instinctive respect for facts, I would almost call it a 
reverence, that would come into play even when I least expected it. 
To listen to him theorize on Indian history you might think that he 
believed himself to have a complete understanding of: its every turn. 
But no; he still had the patience to weigh on a jewellers scale each 
new lot of punch-marked coins that came into his hands; he would 
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still worry for hours over which of five manuscript variants to choose 
for a critical text. This side of Kosambi’s character, the truly scholarly 
side, made no great flash in the world. Most of his acquaintances, I 
think, regarded it as a foible. But to Kosambi it was part of his inner 
morality and he was comfortable with other scholars only when he 
saw something of the same reverence in their hearts. 

I recall my departure from Poona. Kosambi rode with me down 
to Bombay on the ‘Deccan Queen . I, the American capitalist, had 
never travelled in India by other than second class fare. My Marxist 
friend insisted that I join him in his first class compartment. 

For two years after my return to America letters passed between 
us nearly every week. Most of them concerned the text of the antho- 
logy, the difficulty of getting new photographs, and the problems 
of getting the text set up at the Nirnaya Sagar Press in such fashion 
that it could be reproduced by offset in America. But often we would 
throw in a paragraph or two on other affairs and sometimes a whole 
letter. The following was occasioned by a letter of mine giving news 
of my permanent appointment at Harvard and complaining of how 
an application for a research grant which I had supported had been 
turned down. 

Bombay, May 23, 1953 

Dear Ingalls, 

Yours of the 1 6 th reached me last night. Let me hasten to congratu- 
late you, and even more Harvard University, on your permanency It 
is not likely they can get anyone else for a job like yours and you will 
carry on with credit ... As for your doing anything un-American 
during the next thirty years, I have grave doubts; learning Sanskrit as 
well as you have is un-American enough for one lifetime. 

What you say about the grant comes painfully home in several 
ways. Our fertile but whimsical kamadhenu , the government, can be 
milked for streams of cash if one does it on a sufficiently large and 
useless scale. The man who needs 500 for some really useful work is 
a common swindler; a scheme for 10,000 might get through with 
heavy backing. In the hundred thousands it becomes routine; and by 
the million, you not only get everything you ask for, but are certainly 
a public benefactor, provided the money all goes down the drain. 
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The letter ends by complaining of a visiting American historian: 

In three hours of cross-examination I could not get a solitary defi- 
nite statement from him on any point in the history of India of any 
period . . . Your country does need some real propaganda to counteract 
this kind, just as we need a lunatic asylum for curing most of our lads 
who want to go to America. 

Toward the end of 1953 an argument arose between Kosambi and 
me that I feared might undo our joint undertaking and destroy our 
recent friendship. As events proved, the undertaking was concluded, 
and the friendship ripened into maturity. 

Kosambi had begun writing his Introduction to Vidyakaras antho- 
logy. He sent it to me in two instalments. With the first instalment 
of four sections I was delighted, for he had managed to ascertain 
Vidyakaras date and place with accuracy, and by this means was able 
to assign dates for the first time to a number of Sanskrit authors whose 
verses the anthology contained. He warned me on November 5 th that 
‘the next four sections, mailed to you from Bombay this morning by 
air, will appear less agreeable to you than the first.’ His foreboding 
proved correct, not because of the Marxist theory of Sanskrit literature 
which he there set forth — I was prepared for that — but because of 
the passionate denunciations of non-Sanskrit literature into which 
he digressed. 

In this first draft I found on pages 16 to 18 a diatribe against the 
detective stories of Mickey Spillane, which Kosambi took as typifying 
the decadence of a socially destructive United States. In a footnote 
he had added the comment: ‘I am told that his books were made 
compulsory reading for the Army at one time, to inculcate the true 
martial spirit of an atomic age, which defends human values by mass 
extermination.’ 

I replied by a long letter of criticism. I was willing to print any 
theory of literature that he wished to frame, but I insisted that ‘the 
fireworks must come out’. As slightly abbreviated, the conclusion of 
my letter was as follows: 

As regards compulsory reading in the US Army, I served in the Army 
for three years and never heard of compulsory reading. Actually it 
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was my impression that a good many of my fellow soldiers were 
unable to read. Be this as it may it does not raise the credibility of 
a scholarly text to have such bits of propaganda dropped around in 
the Introduction. Again, the diatribe against Mickey Spillane fails 
to produce the effect you wish. It reads like a Jain pamphlet on the 
horrors of fox-hunting. 

It may appear curious to you that I should take exception to one 
passage rather than another in this last instalment. Certainly most of 
my colleagues, if they were asked, would say: 'You’re already print- 
ing a communist interpretation. What more is there to stop at?’ For 
every day more of us fall into this antinomy. Here it is communism 
or truth. And in the other half of the world it is communism or 
falsity. Perhaps it is a Quixotic gesture to swim against this stream, 
but I intend to do so. 

A week later I heard from Kosambi: Your blast of the 2 1st was 
waiting for me at home last night.’ After countering most of my ob- 
jections he rephrased my conclusion: 

Let us put it as follows: The world is divided into three groups: 
(1) swearing by Marxism, (2) swearing at Marxism, (3) indifferent, 
i.e. just swearing, but forced by the crisis to shift to 1 or 2. I belong 
to 1, you and your colleagues to 2. Under the circumstances, what is 
the most effective draft of the Introduction to be? 

I have no intention of propagandizing (for which there would 
be far better media, surely) nor of changing my line. The point, 
however, is not to prove Marxism or support it, but to use a certain 
well-proved line of approach to draw conclusions from such meagre 
evidence as exists . . . 

But on the passage I had cried out against most vehemently he 
did not insist. 

Pages 16-18 are the real sore point, as far as I can see. They can be 
rewritten, and shall be rather than argue the matter out here. Inci- 
dentally, page three will receive an added paragraph, for th cjativrajya 
grows upon me with better understanding of its stanzas. 

We both loved the jativrajya , the section of the anthology that 
furnishes those inimitable miniatures of village and field in ancient 


India. As I look back it seems to me that the sober vision of the Pala 
poets forced a corresponding sobriety upon us. Kosambi agreed to 
give up the fireworks; I agreed that he might print whatever social 
message he could elicit from the Sanskrit poetry. Such minor flares as 
one may see this for himself in the new China I allowed to stand. 

I find only one recurrence of disagreement between us about the 
Introduction, but it was mild. For its history I have only Kosambi’s 
plea without a copy of my reply. Some of his words are worth saving 
for the picture they give of what he admired and what he hated. 

On revisions, page 3, line 4 from bottom, about control of the press: 
would you agree to a footnote about press, mass-produced magazines, 
comics, radio, television? I see no reason why a television, radio, or 
movie script should not be as good literature as anything Shakespeare 
wrote. Yet, in all my experience, the sole occasion on which the chance 
was taken was the movie Juarez and in particular two scenes, in the 
first of which Juarez (Paul Muni) defines democracy to Porfirio Diaz 
and in the second Juarez addresses the ambassadors who suggest 
that Maximilian be pardoned in the name of mercy and civilization. 
Magnificently acted, the words by themselves had a rugged simplicity 
which could have fitted into anything from classical antiquity down 
and graced the context. Now is it only a degraded popular taste which 
reduces great works of literature to comics? Who controls the outfit? I 
recall a take off in Punch some years ago which gave Macbeth as a US 
style comic, and though it must have seemed funny to the educated 
British conservative who usually appreciates Punch humour, it was 
exactly what a publisher of comics would have published without 
thinking that anything was wrong. The real cause of the ruin seems to 
me the position of advertising and there is no question of who controls 
that . . . What should be said here? I feel that something must be said 
in any case . . . Draft your own version of what I mean. 

I was not quite sure whether Kosambi was pulling my leg — forcing 
me to reply to an argument where he knew that my prejudices would 
agree largely with his own — or whether he was ingenuous. There was 
no doubt, at least, of the depth of his feeling or of the cleanliness of 
his scorn. I could only reply that the matter was not pertinent to an 
edition of a Sanskrit text. 

For the rest we worked smoothly, distinguishing our scholarship 
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from our emotional involvements. A year and a half later the 
Introduction was finished, the printing of the text was nearing 

completion, and I had begun to transform my annotations into a 
translation. 

If the year 1 955 was a happy one for the anthology it was far from 
happy for Kosambi in other respects. The arthritis, from which he 
had suffered for several years, worsened. The ailment was not only 
painful but infuriating, for Kosambi had a strong physique which 
he had always pushed to the utmost. Among his keenest pleasures 
had been the long hikes over the Poona hills. The hikes were now 
curtailed. The hand of sickness stretched farther, to two of the persons 
he loved most dearly. In 1955 his mother died. His sister, falling ill, 
was to be taken from him the next year. Amid these griefs Kosambi s 
energy drove him as hard as ever. In the summer he left for Finland 
and Russia. He was away for two months and my letters to him ac- 
cumulated at Poona. He wrote me directly after his return. 


Poona, August 13, 1955 

Dear Ingalls, 

I got back this morning from Helsinki and Moscow. The USSR 
Academy of Sciences had invited me last year, as you know. This 
year the invitation was especially repeated at Helsinki and I went off 
to attend their conference on atomic energy for peaceful uses. They 
have actually begun and have had a 5,000 kilowatt power station 
in operation, the current being used for household supply as well 
as industry, for over a year. Thereafter I gave a couple of lectures 
on various Indological subjects and got my medical treatment. The 
treatment was long overdue and at the end gave a lot of relief, though 
not a complete cure as yet. & 

All this sounds more impressive than it was. Small matters are 
not so well organized in the USSR as the big projects. The people are 
fundamentally easy-going, even slip-shod, just like us Indians, though 
very nice. The war has left a mark upon every family that I managed 
to meet: the people as well as their government really desire peace. But 
for all that, my personal affairs were in a mess. All the scholars were 
on holiday, summer vacations having begun. Even so, the orientalists 
came back to hear my lectures, the last of which was held on their 


foundation anniversary. They were rather shaken by the harsh things 
I had to say about their pseudo-Marxist scholars (or pseudo-scholars) , 
but the persons concerned to whom I finally tracked down most of 
the nonsense emanating from the Oriental Institute were not quite 
convinced; one ended on a note of personal abuse, saying to friends 
in private conversation that Kosambi’s Marxism was only skin-deep. 
This meant a lack of argument against the specific defects that I had 
to point out in public sessions. I could only reply that I had a pretty 
thick skin; perhaps I was all skin. 

In any case, the Sanskritists in the old line are all dead and the 
continuity has been broken. They were mostly based upon Leningrad, 
where I hadn’t time, strength, or inclination to go. Only Kalyanov is 
left, the rest being quite new to the game and rather poor in calibre 
from their own accounts. However, they are interested in Indology 
and if they turn their mind to it with their characteristic national 
energy might sweep the field once again. At present they don’t even 
know what is being done in other countries. My own reprints had 
not reached the proper scholars nor the libraries when I went there. 
Some of these reprints and the Bhartrihari edition had lain unnoticed 
for five years with the biochemist who had agreed to take them from 
India. I called on him and recovered them. Finally, there isn’t a lib- 
rary I could get at with the resources and ease of use of Widener [i.e. 
the Harvard College Library]. What wouldn’t I give, except giving 
up the Peace Movement, to spend a few months working away at 
Widener again! 

Gokhale will call tomorrow. He has sent all your notes and letters 
to be here with Maya [Kosambi’s daughter], except the last 100 stan- 
zas on which he is still working. Studying the dossier, it seems that 
you have reached agreement on most points, while I have gotten very 
badly out of touch with the work. However, getting back into harness 
shouldn’t be too difficult . . . 

I am grateful for the condolences. It was painful not to be present 
when Mother passed away, but the journey, though physically just 
possible, would in fact have been killing for me too. 

Shall we drop the remaining formality now and come to the real 
personal names on both sides. You have been signing yourself as Dan. 
I am, to my few friends, 


Baba. 
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I have proposed here to describe only the forming of a friendship. 
I should be ungrateful, however, not to add a word on the benefit I 
received from it, for Baba was to become the best critic I ever had. 
From 1956 onward the pattern of the criticism in our letters was 
reversed: where I had been criticizing his introduction and text; he 
was now criticizing the drafts of my translation. I valued his praise as 
actors are said to value acclaim in the city of Boston; if they can get a 
round of applause in a Boston theatre, they figure on a full years run 
anywhere. And I benefited from his ridicule, for Baba was as cruel 
to my occasional flights of mysticism as I had been to his Marxist 
digressions. My nature did not change under criticism any more than 
his did; but my style was chastened. In all the years we knew each 
other we never came to agree on theory. We agreed, however, well 
enough on the meaning of a phrase that I find each of us using in 
letters that happened to cross: an honest job, well done’. I had said it 
of his finished text; he had expressed it as his hope of what my infant 
translation would become. 


PART II 

About D.D. Kosambi 


B. Analytical Essays 



X 

The Contribution of 
D.D. Kosambi to Indology 


Romila Thapar 


Many among you here this evening doubtless remember Professor 
D.D. Kosambi, who was a familiar figure at the Asiatic Society in 
Bombay and a regular contributor to the Journal. My first meeting 
with him took place appropriately enough on the Deccan Queen, on 
which he commuted from his home in Pune to the Xata Institute of 
Fundamental Research in Bombay. I was then a research student and 
this was for me a memorable occasion both because of the opportunity 
of talking with him and because the journey itself was a journey into 
the past. For Kosambi every tree, every stone, every hamlet along that 
route was the source material of history. It was then that I realized how 
much of the past is with us and alive in our present. It is indeed an 
honour which the Asiatic Society of Bombay has done me in inviting 
me to speak on Kosambi s contribution to Indology. I would like to 
share with you this evening my admiration for a man who has been 
the mentor of a generation of historians of India. 

It has recently been argued that a revolution in scientific knowledge 
comes about not through the accumulation of data alone but through 

This was originally a lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society of Bombay on 
29 December 1980. It was subsequently published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bombay*, 1977—8, n.s. 52—3, pp. 365—84, 
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a change in the paradigm. 1 When the framework of explanation or 
the hypothesis is altered or a new set of questions is posed, only then 
can there be a breakthrough in scientific knowledge. This applies as 
much to history and the social sciences. The accumulation of data 
is of course a necessary first step and includes the deriving of fresh 
data from new sources, but an advance in knowledge is dependent 
on using the data to present new formulations. 

Histories of the Indian subcontinent, such as were to become 
germane to the perception on the Indian past, have subscribed to 
three major changes of paradigm. The first comprehensive history was 
James Mill s History of British India? published in the early nineteenth 
century, where he set out his theory of Indian history evolving out 
of three civilizations, the Hindu, the Muslim, and the British. The 
first two of these he described as backward, stagnant, and ahistoric. 
His theory was to become axiomatic to the periodization of Indian 
history and is with us still, though sometimes in a disguised form. 
A change came about with Vincent Smiths History of India (1919), 3 
which tried to avoid the sharpness of Mills value judgements. Smith 
concentrated more on a chronological overview which was in any 
case less charged with colonial and anti-colonial sentiment, and 
argued for the rise and fall of dynasties as being crucial to the study 
of Indian history. By the early twentieth century chronological data 
had accumulated to the point where such a treatment of history was 
possible. Where Mills assessment was seeking to justify the British 
conquest of India, Smith was justifying colonial rule. The infrequency 
of explicitly negative value judgements on the pre-British period was 
largely an indication of his awareness of Indian national sentiment 
in the matter. Nationalist historians writing on early India reversed 
the value j udgements but adhered to the paradigm of dynastic and 
chronological concerns. 

Kosambi s first book, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History 
(1956), 4 was a major shift in the paradigm. Kosambi had little use 

] T. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago, 1970. 

2 J. Mill, History of British India, London, 1918. 

3 V. Smith, The Oxford History of India, Oxford, 1919. 

D.D, Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay, 
1956. Henceforth ISIH 


for a chronological narrative since he argued that chronology for the 
early period was too obscure to be meaningful. For him history was 
the presentation in chronological order of successive developments 
in the means and relations of production. 5 Because of the absence of 
reliable historical records, he argued, Indian history would have to use 
the comparative method. 6 This meant a familiarity with a wide range 
of historical work, and his own familiarity with classical European 
history is evident in his writing; it also meant the use of various 
disciplines and interdisciplinary techniques to enable the historian 
to understand the pattern of social formations. His definition of the 
comparative method required the historian to be an interdisciplinary 
creature in himself, with the ability to use a large number of inves- 
tigative techniques. This ability he demonstrated to the full in his 
own writings on Indology. Added to this was his conviction that the 
historian in India was in a particularly happy position since so much 
of the past survived into the present. As he put it, the country has 
one tremendous advantage that was not utilized till recently by the 
historians: the survival within different social layers of many forms 
that allow the reconstruction of totally diverse earlier stages. 7 This 
compensated for some of the absence of reliable historical records. 

Kosambi s acknowledged status as an Indologist was all the more 
remarkable in that by profession he was a mathematician. Indology, 
to begin with, was a subsidiary interest, perhaps inherited from his 
father, a scholar of Pali and Buddhism who taught at various centres 
in India, apart from a period at Harvard. The older Kosambi walked 
the countryside in an effort to relate the texts to their original milieu, 
an approach followed by his son. A quick perusal of the younger 
Kosambi s many publications points to a telling trend. His earliest 
papers in the 1930s are mainly on various aspects of mathematics. 
In the 1940s his interest in Indology became apparent in the form of 
occasional papers. (This was also the period when he wrote on Soviet 
contributions to mathematics and genetics and was enthusiastic about 

5 Ibid., p. Iff. 

6 Ibid., p. 5ffi; idem, ‘Combined Methods in Indology’, Indo-Iranian 
Journal , 1963, VI, pp. 177-202. 

7 D.D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India in Historical 
Outline , London, 1965. Henceforth CCAIHO. 
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the Soviet attempt to build a socialist society.) He was appointed to 
the Mathematics Chair at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR) in 1946. During the 1950s, however, and until his death in 
1966, many of his publications were on Indology and early Indian 
history, although his mathematical interests remained constant. 

Kosambi worked on virtually every aspect of Indology. His first 
venture into early Indian sources was a critical assessment of Bhartri- 
hari which can be regarded as a model for such analysis. 8 At a later 
stage he edited, jointly with V.V. Gokhale, the Vidyakara Subhashita- 
ratna-kosha for the Harvard Oriental Series. 9 Apart from applying 
the norms of higher criticism to such texts, he tried to place them in 
historical context not merely through chronological analysis but by 
referring them to the society from which they emanated. He argued 
that, from the first millennium ad, Sanskrit should be seen as a mea- 
sure and expression of upper-class unity — when it replaced Prakrit in 
the royal courts and was patronized, particularly in the initial stages, 
by foreign rulers. This is of course evident in the change from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit as the language of royal inscriptions between the Mauryan 
and the Gupta periods. Kosambi stressed the feudal background of 
many Sanskrit texts, which brought him into a lively controversy 
with one of his closest friends, the Harvard Sanskritist Daniel Ingalls. 
Kosambi maintained that Sanskrit was deliberately restricted to a 
small number of people, even though the excellent early grammar 
of the language by Panini, commented upon by Patanjali, converted 
it into an orderly and systematic language, open to anyone who was 
taught it properly. However, he felt that it froze in the hands of what 
he called a disdainful priest class’, 10 much of the real world being 
bypassed in the courtly literature. 

8 'Some Extant Versions of Bhartrihari s Satakas , Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (JBBRAS), 1945, XXI, pp. 17-32; TheShata - 
katrayam of Bhartrihari with the Commentary of Ramarishi, edited in collabo- 
ration with Pt. K.V. Krishnamoorthi Sharma, Anandasrama Sanskrit Series 
No. 1 27 , Poona, 1 947 ; The Southern Archetype of Epigrams ascribed to Bhartri- 
hari, Bharatiya Vidya Series, 9, Bombay, 1946; The Quality of Renunciation 
in Bhartrihari s Poetry, in Exasperating Essays, Poona, 1957, p. 72ff. 

9 Harvard Oriental Series No. 44, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. 

10 ISIH, p. 266. 


The relation of text to context was examined at greater length in his 
papers on the Bhagavad Gita , where he attempted to relate ideology 
to society. 11 He argued that the Gita in propounding the concept of 
bhakti laid emphasis on unquestioning faith in, and personal loyalty 
and devotion to, a deity, and these values were in conformity with the 
ideology of feudalism which also required a chain of unquestioning 
loyalties. The text emphasized caste functions and the requirement 
to do one’s ordained duty as a member of a particular caste. Kosambi 
saw this as a message in support of caste society and the conserva- 
tism which such a society entails, a message propounded by the 
upper castes to keep the rest of society passive. He further suggests 
that religious sects supporting a synthesis of gods and tolerance are 
expressions of a period of social surplus, when wealth is more widely 
distributed; whereas the ideology of bhakti , though more frequent 
in periods of crisis, nevertheless acted as a means of interrelating the 
scattered religious beliefs of a region. It could be argued, however, that 
the bhakti endorsed by the Gita is not identical with that which was 
taught by later bhakti teachers. Whereas the single-minded devotion 
to a deity is retained, the social content changes substantially and is 
expressed in a concern with a universal ethic which echoes that of 
the Buddhists and Jainas, and which permits the bhakti movements 
to become powerful mobilizers of various social groups. There is an 
almost apparent contradiction between the emphasis on caste duty in 
the Gita and the universal ethic of the later bhakti movement. 

Kosambi uses Buddhist texts mainly to draw out data on social and 
economic life, and much of his discussion on early trade, for instance, 
is based on these sources. This was not new, as such data had earlier 
been extracted from these sources by scholars of Buddhism such as 
Rhys Davids and Fick. 12 Kosambi correlated this data with evidence 
from Sanskrit sources, but above all from archaeological excavations 
and contemporary inscriptions, and brought the Buddhist material 
into the wider orbit of reconstructing the history of the late first 

11 The Avatara Syncretism and Possible Sources of the Bhagavad Gita, 
JBBRAS , 1948-9, xxiv-xxv, pp. 121-34; 'Social and Economic Aspects of 
the Bhagavad Gita, in Myth and Reality, Bombay, 1962, p. 12ff. 

12 T.W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, London, 1903; Richard Fick, The 
Social Organisation in North East India in Buddhas Time , Calcutta, 1920. 
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millennium BC. The fact that the Buddhist sources do at times con- 
tradict the brahmanical tradition was for him a particularly important 
aspect of the Pali texts and invested them with the kind of authenticity 
which he found invaluable. The recognition of this feature he owed 
to his fathers work on the Buddhist texts. 13 

His knowledge of Sanskrit led Kosambi to a series of etymologi- 
cal analyses which he used to great effect in reconstructing the social 
background, particularly of the Vedic period. 14 Thus, he argued 
that the names of many of the established brahmans in Vedic lit- 
erature and the Puranic tradition clearly pointed to their being of 
non- Aryan origin. Some were given the epithet dasi-putra (such as 
Dirghatamas), or else their names suggested totems, as for instance 
Ajigarta or Kashyapa. Further, that the original seven gotras of the 
brahmans were of mixed Aryan and non-Aryan priests. His analysis 
of the gotras led him into a debate with John Brough. 15 His study of 
gotras led logically to the point that the language of the Vedic texts 
could not have been pure Aryan and must have had an admixture 
of non-Aryan elements, reflecting the inclusion of non-Aryans as 
brahmans. This theory is now more acceptable to those who have 
worked on Indo-Aryan linguistics, on the basis of linguistic analyses 
of the texts and language which clearly indicate non-Aryan structures 
and forms, both in syntax and vocabulary. 16 Kosambi s own linguistic 
analyses bear the stamp of philosophy; he was evidently less familiar 
with changes in the linguistic practices of the mid-twentieth century. 
His etymological reconstruction of Satakani as Indo-Austric is an 
example of this, where he makes no attempt to support his argument 
by providing other Austric links. 1 7 The same problem arises with his 

u ISIH y p. 174, fn. 1. 

14 ‘Early Brahmans and Brahmanism’, JBBRAS> 1947, xxiii, pp. 39— 46; 
‘On the Origin of the Brahman Gotra’, JBBRASy 1950, xxvi, pp. 21—80; 
‘Brahman Clans’, Journal of the American Oriental Society (/d05), 1953, 73, 

pp. 202-8. 

1 5 J. Brough, The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara , Cambridge, 
1953; D.D. Kosambi, ‘Brahman Clans’, ]AOS y 1953, 73, pp. 202—8. 

16 T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language , London, 1965; B.M. Emeneau, 
Collected Papers , Annamalai, 1967; M.N. Deshpande and P. Hook, Aryan and 
non-Aryan in India , Ann Arbor, 1979. 

]7 ISIH , pp. 229-30. 


attempt to equate the Hittite khatti with the Sanskrit kshatriya and 
the Pali khettiyo. l% 

An area in which he successfully utilized his mathematical knowl- 
edge was Indian numismatics, and more especially in the one coinage 
system on which he worked in great detail, namely, the punch-marked 
coins which were in circulation over c. 500-100 BC. These were coins 
cut from a sheet of silver, each coin bearing a set of symbols on the 
reverse but with no legend. Hence their chronology, and the agency 
which issued them, was an enigma. Kosambi wished to demonstrate 
the application of scientific methods for obtaining information from 
numismatic evidence. He worked on a statistical analysis of their dis- 
tribution with a meticulous weighing of each coin to ascertain loss 
of weight by wear and tear, and with a careful analysis of their fabric 
and alloy. By arranging the coins in accordance with their weight and 
set of symbols he hoped to provide a chronological sequence of the 
coins, believing that this would in turn provide a clue to the source 
of their issue. 19 For the method to be successful the coins to be used 
as control had to come from stratified excavations. These could be 
tested against coins from hoards, provided they were free from encrus- 
tations. His analyses revealed that the average weight decreases when 
the symbols on the reverse increase. From this he argued that coins 
in constant circulation would also be the ones weighed and valued 
more frequently. He maintained that they were originally issued by 
traders but ratified by the kings’ valuers and marked with the kings’ 
symbols. The next step was the identifying of particular symbols as 
the marks of particular kings. Whereas the statistical analysis of coins 
is generally accepted, the identification of certain symbols with royalty 
remains controversial, with some numismatists still arguing that the 
coins may not bear any royal marks. It does seem curious that, with 
major changes in the nature of the state and of royalty during this 
period, the coins, if connected with royalty, should have remained 
without any appreciable change in style. It seems implausible that 

18 CCAIHOy p. 77. 

19 ‘Study and Methodology of Silver Punch-Marked Coins’, New Indian 
Antiquary , 1941, 4, pp. 1-35, 49-76; ‘The Effect of Circulation upon 
Weight of Metallic Currency’, Current Science , 1942, xi, pp. 227-30; ISIH y 
P- 1 62ff. 
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the Mauryan kings would not have issued special coins and been 
content to merely ratify those issued by traders; for, if nothing else, 
they would at least have imitated the Persian and Greek coins which 
were circulating in West Asia, with which area Indian kings and trad- 
ers were in contact. It seems more likely that the coins continued to 
be issued and ratified by guilds as legal tender, a suggestion which 
is endorsed by the occasional legend of negama (from nigamdl) on 
some issues from Taxila. The evaluation of coins by the king’s valuer, 
as described in the Arthashastra , would doubtless have applied to all 
coins irrespective of where they were issued. 

Kosambi’s use of archaeology was in part to reconstruct the 
prehistoric period, and he literally walked the stretch around Pune 
in an effort to record the archaeological data. On the basis of his 
extensive fieldwork on microlithic sites, and through his typology of 
microlithic artefacts, he was able to suggest the routes which herders, 
pastoralists, and incipient traders would have taken across the western 
Deccan in the pre-historic period . 20 Relating to a more developed 
culture, he looked for continuities of archaic artefacts and sought to 
explain these in their fullest function; for example, the function of 
the saddle-quern, which he explained both with reference to those 
found in archaeological excavations as well as those in current use . 21 
By use’ he meant not merely the technological function but also the 
role of the object in religious ritual. He was also among the earliest 
scholars to recognize the significance of the megalithic culture and 
the potentialities which it held in the discussion on the origins of 
many institutions. 

Added to the fieldwork was an intelligent understanding of geo- 
morphology and topography. In many cases his assessment of the 
historical importance of a site was based on the logic of geography. 
This he felt should indicate to the historian where to look for sites 
and the likely nature of the sites. This approach is demonstrated in 
what can only be called a brilliantly insightful discussion of the trade 
route from the west coast up to the plateau and across the ghats in the 

20 ‘Pilgrims Progress: A Contribution to the Prehistory of the Western 
Deccan’, in Myth and Reality , p. 1 lOff. 

21 IS1H, p. 43ff. 


western Deccan . 22 Geographical considerations were partially respon- 
sible for the location of urban centres and Buddhist monasteries in 
this area during the first millennium ad, with a continuity of Maratha 
forts and British railway links in the second millennium. 

It was the recognition of cultural survival which led Kosambi to 
weave so much material from ethnology and anthropology into his 
historical narrative. This is perhaps best demonstrated in the pages 
in his Introduction to the Study of Indian History , where he describes 
what he sees in the vicinity of his house in Pune . 23 Here we have 
history virtually at the doorstep, what with the encampment of a 
nomadic group, the presence of a tribe which had once given rise to 
a jati, and of another which similarly became a quasiguild. Kosambi 
noticed trees and sacred groves, stones marking a sacrificial ritual, and 
caves and rock shelters which may have been occupied successively 
by prehistoric men, by Buddhist monks, and later by practitioners 
of Hindu cults. Such places have a remarkable continuity as sacred 
centres and often provide a greater historical continuity both in ob- 
ject and ritual than many written texts. These for him were primary 
areas for archaeological and historical investigation. It is important 
to clarify that Kosambi was not arguing that religion played a more 
significant part in Indian culture than it did in other cultures — as has 
been the stand of those who maintain the greater spirituality of the 
Indian past. Rather, his position is that there was a greater survival of 
the archaic in religious ritual than in other areas of Indian life, which 
speaks of a certain conservatism but, at the same time, makes the 
subject worth investigating historically. This perspective on culture 
is again demonstrated in his discussion on the probable Harappan 
religious forms and their continuity into later periods. 

Kosambi had little use for physical anthropology. For him, both the 
measuring of nasal indexes and the theories on the racial identities of 
India derived therefrom were worthless . 24 At a wider anthropological 
level he maintained that one of the clues to understanding the Indian 
past was the basic factor of the transition from tribe to caste, from 

22 Ibid., p. 246ff. 

23 Ibid., p. 24ff. 

24 Sovetskaya Etnografia , Ak. Nauk USSR, No, 1, 1938, pp. 39-57. 
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small, localized groups to a generalized society. 25 This transition was 
largely the result of the introduction of plough agriculture in various 
regions which changed the system of production, broke the structure 
of tribes and clans, and made caste the alternative form of social 
organization. This process he traced in part from the evolution of 
clan totems into clan names and then into caste names. The agency 
through which plough agriculture was introduced would therefore 
become the major factor of control in caste society. This agency he saw 
as the brahmanical settlements in various parts of the country. These 
led to an assimilation of local cults into the brahmanical tradition, 
as is evident from the various Puranas and Mahatmyas . But equally 
important it led to the Sanskritization of local folk cults with the 
incorporation of brahman priests and rituals, the association of epic 
heroes and heroines, and by the inclusion of such cults in Sanskrit 
mythology. 

The interpretation of myths is essential to any study of early cul- 
tures and Kosambi s work is peppered with such interpretations. In 
a detailed discussion of the story of Pururavas and Urvashi, which 
he traces through its many variants in the texts, 26 he dismisses the 
simplistic nature-myth interpretation of Max Muller and his con- 
temporaries who saw the disappearance of Urvashi as symbolic of 
the vanishing dawn at the rising of the sun. Kosambi attempts a 
functional anthropological analysis in which he argues that it reflects 
the institution of sacred marriage in prehistoric societies as well as 
the ritual sacrifice of the hero by the mother goddess. 27 One of the 
frequent strands in his explanations of myths was related to his be- 
lief that societies were matriarchal in origin and many gradually 
changed to patriliny, and that myths therefore reflect the transition 
from the one to the other. This view was largely derived from the 
writings of Engels, 28 and what one might call the 'mother-right 

25 ISJH, p. 24f£ 

26 ‘Urvashi and Pururavas’, in Myth and Reality, p. 42f£ 

27 ‘At the Crossroads: A Study of Mother Goddess Cult Sites’, Myth and 
Reality , p. 82f£ 

28 F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State, London, 
1946. 
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school of anthropology’. 29 He applied the same argument to explain 
the kumbha symbol or birth from a jar of certain brahman gotras, 
and of the Kauravas in the Mahabharata where the jar has an obvi- 
ous symbolic equation with the womb. Bride-price is also for him a 
survival of matriliny. 30 The insistence on a transition from matriarchy 
to patriliny in every case is not now acceptable since many societies 
are known to have been patrilineal from the beginning. It is curious 
that though the structural study of myths was known at that time, 
Kosambi shows little interest in it. 

I have tried to indicate the various ways in which Kosambi con- 
tributed to Indological studies in his handling of various sources 
and data. That his scholarship ranged over a variety of aspects was 
in conformity with the best Indological tradition, which required 
a many-faceted scholar who could claim familiarity with different 
source materials. Kosambi was distinguished from other scholars 
by his ultimate concern with an overall theoretical framework, into 
which not only was his scattered research directed, but which. he 
propounded as an attempt to comprehend the totality of Indian his- 
tory. His first book, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, ■ 
drew together the many themes on which he had researched in earlier 
years and which he had published as papers in various international 
journals of Oriental Studies. This book was to prove his claim not 
merely to being a historian but to changing the paradigm for early 
Indian history. 

For Kosambi, Marxism provided the clue to understanding 
the past and he identified his method unambiguously with it. He 
would doubtless have accepted the judgement of Jean-Paul Sartre 
that Marxism is the ‘necessary’ philosophy of our time, by which 
he meant that even if Marx’s particular conclusions are unaccept- 
able, the method of analysis which he had worked out is virtually 

29 E.g. R. Briffault, The Mothers, New York, 1927; O.R. Ehrenfels, Mother 
Right in India , London, 1941. 

30 ISIH, p. 27. In his letters to Vidal-Naquet dated 18 September 1965 and 
27 September 1965 he provides further examples of this in the wealth paid by 
Bhima for the marriage of Pandu to Madri, the Madra princess: Mahabharata 
1.105.1; and also in the form of the marriage of Arjuna to Subhadra, of the 
Yadu tribe. 
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unavoidable in the social sciences. Many among the non-Marxist 
and anti-Marxist historians in India tried to dismiss the book with 
the predictable critique of all Marxist histories, that the author was 
forcing the facts to fit a preconceived theory: this is the charge made 
ad nauseum against all versions of knowledge which are intellectually 
uncomfortable for those who are incapable of changing the paradigm 
and who are fearful of scholars attempting to do so. A few among 
the more intellectually gifted realized that what Kosambi was doing 
was not forcing facts to fit the received Marxist pattern on Indian 
history, but using a Marxist methodology to investigate a possible 
pattern and suggest a new framework; that in fact he was using the 
method creatively. As he himself states elsewhere, Marxism was not 
being ‘proved’ or ‘justified’ but simply used as a tool of professional 
investigation. And this was also part of the reason why he was re- 
garded with suspicion by the Marxist political establishment of his 
time, the people whom he refers to in his writings as the OM — the 
Official Marxists! 31 Enthusiastic support came to him from intellectu- 
als interested in Marxism and history, and from liberal intellectuals 
in Europe and America. He was invited to give a series of lectures 
on the history of Hinduism at London University, and to lecture at 
the Oriental Institute in Moscow in 1955, long before any Indian 
university took such a step. 

I would like now to consider his approach to early Indian history, 
with which he was centrally concerned. In the context of his general 
argument of the transition from tribe to caste, socio-economic for- 
mations were his primary interest. He draws his evidence on tribal 
forms both from literary sources as well as from the survival of such 
groups into recent centuries, and from their interaction with peasant 
groups. The earliest such transitions occurred in the Indus valley; 
hence Kosambi’s concern with agrarian technology at that time. 32 

31 In the Introduction to Exasperating Essays (pp. 3-4, 18) he says of them: 
‘These form a decidedly mixed category, indescribable because of the rapidly 
shifting views and even more rapid political permutations and combinations. 
The OM included at various times several factions of the CPI, the Congress 
Socialists, the Royists and numerous left splinter groups . . . The OM Marxism 
has too often consisted of theological emphasis on the inviolable sanctity of 
the current party line, or irrelevant quotations from the classics.’ 

32 Ibid., p. 62ff. 
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He assumed that it was a culture without the plough, that the river 
bank was cultivated with a harrow, and that the seasonal flood water 
was utilized for irrigation — -with dams and embankments helping in 
retaining this water and the river silt for a longer period. The decline 
of the Indus civilization is attributed to the Aryans, who destroyed 
the agricultural system by breaking the embankments, which action, 
he maintains, is symbolically referred to in the Rigvedic descriptions 
of Indra destroying Vritra and releasing the waters. Kosambi was of 
the opinion that the plough was brought by the Aryans, who thereby 
changed agricultural technology. Recent evidence on the Indus civi- 
lization makes it clear that plough agriculture was practised even as 
early as the pre-Harappan period, and that the plough was known to 
the non-Aryan since the more commonly used word for the plough 
in Vedic literature is of non-Aryan etymology. 33 The theory of the 
destruction of the embankments is conjectural; it may have greater 
application to dams built to prevent the flooding of cities than agri- 
culture. Nevertheless, the question posed by Kosambi as to why the 
agrarian base of the Harappa culture declined and was unable to 
support an urban civilization in the later stages still remains valid. It 
is now sought to be answered by evidence of a far-reaching ecological 
change with which Harappan technology could not cope, and which 
eventually resulted in a shift of the location of new urban centres to 
the Ganges valley. 

Although he had no use for any theory of an Aryan race, Kosambi 
did support the idea of Aryan-speaking peoples having settled in 
north-western India and spreading gradually into the Ganges valley, 
in both cases initially as conquerors. 34 Such a theory of conquest had 
been questioned by those working in Indo-Aryan linguistics. It is now 
being proposed that conquest should be replaced by considering the 
possibility of migrations and technological changes being responsible 
for the arrival and dominance of Aryan speakers, the resulting long 
period of coexistence between them and the indigenous peoples be- 
ing suggested by the evidence of bilingualism. Even the archaeological 
data which was once put forward to support the destruction of the 

33 R. Thapar, The Study of Society in Ancient India, in Ancient Indian 
Social History: Some Interpretations, p. 21 Iff., New Delhi, 1978. 

34 CCAIHO, p. 41. 
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Harappan cities by invaders is now discounted. 35 The new evidence, 
however, tends to strengthen the more important point made by 
Kosambi that much of the Indian tradition from the earliest Vedic 
texts is already an amalgam of Aryan and non-Aryan, as indeed are 
even those of the highest caste. 

Plough agriculture and iron technology when introduced into the 
Ganges valley led ultimately to the growth of urban centres as well as 
the recognizable forms of caste. Recent views would include, as causal 
factors in this development, the role of a change in crop patterns with 
a dependence on rice agriculture, the diversity of irrigation systems, 
the use of labour in the new technologies, and the range of control 
over these factors by different social groups. This is a fleshing out, 
as it were, of Kosambi s argument by extending the span of causal 
factors. Analyses of the structure of caste at this time, in terms of 
the theoretical form given to the actuality, gives further rein to the 
question implicitly raised by Kosambi, namely, the degree to which 
ideology and social structure are interconnected. 

The Mauryan monarchy which controlled the Indian subcontinent 
was, according to Kosambi, a feasible political system because of the 
expansion of the village economy through shudra agriculturalists be- 
ing settled on state lands and by the deportation of prisoners-of-war 
who were used for the same purpose. 36 He argues against the use of 
slavery in production in early India and prefers the theory of shudra 
helotage, although he does not develop this theory fully. The decline 
of the Mauryan empire is attributed to an economic crisis, the details 
of which are debatable. His argument that the currency was debased 
devolves from his own chronological interpretation of the coins, 
which, as we have seen, is not entirely acceptable, as also the argument 
that double-cropping indicated an economic crisis, for we now know 
from archaeological sources that double-cropping was an established 
practice even in earlier centuries. 37 However, that the inability of the 
Mauryan polity to survive must be attributed to causes which, in 

35 R. Thapar, The Study of Society in Ancient India 

36 ISIH, p. 1 76f£ 

K.A. Chaudhuri, Ancient Agriculture and Forestry in Northern India , 
Bombay, 1977. 
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part, were certainlv economic cannot be doubted. A more plausible 
analysis would be to examine the nature of the Mauryan polity in 
terms of whether the existing manpower and agricultural resources 
were conducive to such a system, though admittedly the sources for 
such analyses would not be easy to come by. Equally important is the 
question of whether the polity was as centralized as has been made 
out in historical studies. 

Kosambis treatment of the rise of the Buddhist, Jaina, and other 
sects of that time links them to major technological changes and to 
urbanism. But above all he maintains that they reflect a situation of 
detribalization in which they attempt to reach out across castes to 
a wider social range through their universal ethic. He argues force- 
fully in support of a mercantile patronage extended to these sects 
which rooted them in society more firmly than did the help they re- 
ceived from royal patronage. The punch-marked coins are for him 
an indication of developed commodity production; 3 this provided a 
high status for artisans and traders as members of urban society, and 
their link with religions propagating a universal ethic would not be 
surprising. This link was demonstrated in his discussion of the post- 
Maurya period, where he examines the role of guilds and artisans 
as donors to the Buddhist sangha in the light of the expansion and 
diffusion of trade. The emergence of occupational jatis in urban areas 
can frequently be associated with this development. 

An evident departure from the orthodox Marxist pattern of his- 
torical periodization is Kosambi s refusal to apply either the Asiatic 
Mode of Production or the Slave Mode of Production to early Indian 
history without modifications of a major kind. For Marx the Indian 
past conformed, by and large, to what he called the Asiatic Mode 
of Production characterized by a static society, an absence of private 
property in land, self-sufficient villages, the lack of a commercial 
economy, and by state control over the irrigation system. Although 
both he and Engels recognized deviations from this pattern, they saw 
it as a contrast to that prevalent in Europe and argued that historical 
stagnation in India was broken by the coming of colonialism. This 
was not altogether acceptable to Kosambi, for whom the key to the 


38 CCAIHO, p. 125. 
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Indian past in the advance of plough agriculture over tribal society 
made a static history impossible. Of the notion of the self-sufficient 
village economy he writes, ‘acute and brilliant as these remarks are, 
they remain misleading nevertheless . . ,’ 39 The dependence of the 
village on external sources for salt and metals would automatically 
preclude self-sufficiency’. Elsewhere he argues for the emergence of 
the free tenant or land-owning peasant. 40 He did however concede 
that from the end of the Gupta period there was a relative increase 
in self-sufficiency and this brought with it a static mode of produc- 
tion, but which was not the Asiatic mode for it came about during 
a period of feudalism. 41 He also argued that the lack of a sense of 
history and the power of myth further reduced individuality. A static 
mode of production could not have coexisted with a form of feudal- 
ism since the latter breeds its own contradictions. Perhaps if he had 
been questioned on this ambiguity he may have modified his position 
to argue that the degree of self-sufficiency increased, but not to the 
extent of a static mode of production becoming the dominant fea- 
ture; a condition which is characteristic of some forms of European 
feudalism as well. 

Elaborating his views on the Asiatic Mode of Production, he 
wrote: 

The real difficulty here (not in China) is the misleading documenta- 
tion. Ancient Indian records derive from the brahman caste and 
those who read them pay no attention to the fiinction of caste in 
ancient (as well as modern and feudal) Indian society. Indian his- 
tory is, to me, a very fine example of Marxist theory working very 
well in practice. Unfortunately, Marx had only the solitary report of 
Buchanan-Hamilton on Karnatak villages, not even the Foral of 1 640 
by the king of Portugal guaranteeing the rights of Goa village com- 
munities, which existed in a much more primitive form, and which 
could not be called ‘hydraulic’, in view of the torrential rainfall. The 
Goan organisation (which I have studied elsewhere, Myth and Reality , 
Chapter V) was actually the model for the Karnatak settlement, and 
survived almost to this day 

39 ISIH y p. 244. 

40 CCAIHO y p. 101. 

41 ISIH, p. 244ff. 


It follows that ‘Oriental Despotism' has to be looked at from some 
other points of view then Wittfogel's hydraulic social aberrations. It 
seems to me that the two Main Marxist considerations are: (1) The 
incidence of commodity production (per head) with the relative ease 
of food-gathering. This becomes vital when you consider Africa. By 
the way the Pharoah’s main function was not regulation of water or 
irrigation, but distribution of the numerous materials which had all 
to be imported from a long distance, including wood, metals, and 
so on. Henri Frankfort has a very neat answer to Toynbee, where he 
brings this out, in contrast to Mesopotamian development of numer- 
ous warring cities. (2) The need to use overriding force to compel 
the people (in an environment where food-gathering was, however 
irregular, always possible) to change over to food-production, i.e. 
agriculture with the plough. In Egypt food-gathering was different 
except in the delta, but the cultivator had to be kept at his work. You 
will find that the British had to impose a poll-tax in Africa in order 
to get cheap labour for the mines and the white mans farms. 

If you grant this, then it follows that despotism, even of the so- 
called oriental type, was a tool (however disgusting) used to bring a 
more productive form of society into existence. But during this very 
process, there came into being a class of state servants, state nobility 
or administrators — at times priests, who reduced the need for violence 
and helped develop the back-lands (as did my own ancestors in Goa 
and the Buddhist monasteries in China as well as in the Deccan). 
This class then used the absolute, despotic monarchy and the more 
or less passive substratum for its own purposes. Hence the changeless 
appearance of the country, seeing that the actual tools of production 
need not become more efficient. Under such circumstances, feudal- 
ism is a special development used to keep the rule in the hands of 
a ruling warrior caste-class, often conquerors. Don't be misled by 
the supposed Indian kshatriya caste, which was oftener than not a 
brahmanical fiction . . . 42 

His rejection of the Slave Mode of Production as applicable to the 
Indian past arose from a hesitation in applying the accepted Marxist 
periodization of European history. Marx had suggested that primitive 
communism gave way to a slave mode of production predominant 

42 Letter to Pierre Vidal-Naquet dated 4 July 1964. 
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in Greco Roman antiquity and this in turn gave rise to feudalism 
in Europe, from which evolved the capitalist mode of production. 
Kosambi was averse to the mechanical application of this model to 
India, as had been done by various historians in Soviet Russia and in 
India, as for example by S.A. Dange. Kosambi was caustic in his evalu- 
ation of Danges book, From Primitive Communism to Slavery, which 
he said followed the Russian analysis, and which ‘saves a certain type 
of left intellectual the trouble of reading anything else or thinking 
for himself.’ 43 Kosambis analysis differs from that in any existing 
model. He maintains that the statement of the Greek ambassador 
Megasthenes (of the fourth century bc) that there was an absence of 
slavery in India was correct because Megasthenes makes a comparison 
with Sparta which suggests helots instead of slaves. 44 Kosambi states 
that at this period the shudras were essentially helots. He does not, 
however, discuss in greater detail the nature oisudra helotage. Whereas 
the origin of the shudra caste may be traced to helotage, the classifica- 
tion cannot hold for the entire past. At the ideological level it would 
be clearly contradicted by the early Dharma-sastra exposition of the 
varna theory where the origin of the shudra is attributed to mixed caste 
marriages, including those involving the upper castes. Such a theory, 
even if not based on actuality, would have undermined the notion 
of helotage. The possibility of a slave mode of production in early 
India is problematic since there are no figures on the ratio of slaves to 
others; nor is there a clear distinction on the percentage of slaves in 
domestic employ or in agricultural and craft production. Doubtless, 
these percentages would also have varied in the gana-sangha chiefships 
where they were probably higher, and in the kingdoms where, with a 
diversity of labour, slavery for production may have been smaller. It 
would also be important to consider the degree of unfreedom of the 
dasa in relation to the karmakara, bhritaka , and shudra, which would 
involve questions of the legal status of these categories. 

43 Ibid., p. 6; see also, ‘Marxism and Ancient Indian Culture’, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (ABORT), 1949, 28, pp. 271-7. 
Kosambi’s views on his relations with the Communist Party’oflndia over his 
review of Danges book and his relations with Dange are described in his letters 
to Vidal-Naquet dated 22 November 1963 and 4 December 1963 

44 ISIH, p. 1 87. 


The Feudal Mode of Production is the only category of Marxist 
periodization which Kosambi accepts, although even here he makes 
his own distinction between what he calls ‘feudalism from above’ and 
‘feudalism from below’, and which he regards as the peculiar features 
of Indian feudalism. Feudalism from above was his characterization 
of the changes which came about in the late first millennium AD, 
subsequent to the Gupta period. 43 Incidentally he has little time 
for the Gupta period and is justifiably contemptuous of nationalist 
historians who described it as the golden age of Hindu revivalism. 
His contempt is summed up in the sentence: ‘Far from the Guptas 
reviving nationalism, it was nationalism that revived the Guptas. 46 
Recent research has not only tarnished some of the golden quality of 
this age, but has on occasion even revealed that a part of it was mere 
tinsel. The changes noticeable in the post-Gupta period were mainly 
those of an increase in the granting of land, with a greater frequency 
of transition from tribe to caste through the introduction of plough 
agriculture; a decline in trade and commodity production which ad- 
versely affected the growth of urban centres; and the decentralization 
of the army and a concentration of wealth at local courts. With this 
was associated the spread of bhakti cults whose emphasis on loyalty 
and devotion Kosambi saw as a characteristic feature of feudal society. 
In a discussion of private property in land, central to the concept of 
the Asiatic Mode of Production, he argues that it should be viewed 
in the Indian context, which implies, firstly, that actual cultivators 
were ex-tribals who still regarded land as territory deriving from kin- 
ship rights; secondly, the holding of a field was proof of membership 
of a community rather than ownership of land; and thirdly, that in 
a non-commodity producing village or one located near wasteland, 
land would have no sale value. The only conditions were the regular 
payment of taxes to either the grantee or the king. These arguments 
read more like an attempt to somehow salvage the notion of the ab- 
sence of private property without a willingness to admit the pattern 
of the Asiatic Mode of Production as an explanatory model. Nor are 
these arguments wholly convincing, because although in some areas 
the cultivators were recent converts to peasantry, in others they were 

45 Ibid., p. 275. 

46 Ibid., p. 291. 
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peasants of long standing since many of the grants of land were made 
in villages of well-established cultivators. The statement that land had 
no sale value in newly-settled areas is contradicted by inscriptional 
evidence in some areas where, in Bengal for example, land is sold 
and the price is stated in districts which were regarded as being on 
the edge of wasteland . 47 Part of the problem with his analysis of the 
two phases of feudalism — and this is a problem of which he is well 
aware is that no generalization can cover the entire subcontinent 
since the changes varied from region to region . 48 

In his discussion on feudalism from below he draws his evidence 
mainly from Kashmir and Rajasthan and depicts a more clearly 
recognizable form of feudalism, but with specific Indian features . 49 
This phase is characterized by political decentralization accompanied 
by a low level of technology, with production for the household 
and the village and not for a market, and the holding of land on a 
service tenure by lords who also have judicial or quasi-judicial func- 
tions in relation to the dependent population. The Indian features 
were the absence of demesne farming on the lord s estate by forced 
labour where, in many cases, slaves were used instead, leading to an 
increase in slaves; there was also an absence of guilds and of any or- 
ganized church. The backwardness of technology allowed of an easy 
conquest of northern India by those with a more advanced military 
technology. Changes in the ruling class did not substantially affect 
the nature of feudalism in India and it continued until the coming 
of colonialism. 

Kosambi s definition of feudalism would today find its critics and 
its general applicability to the subcontinent debated. On the latter 
point one would have to consider whether other systems prevalent 
in other parts of the subcontinent might seriously subtract from the 
generalization . 50 The nature of control over land was different in parts 
of the peninsula, as also was the condition of trade, where the rise 
^ powerful guilds was characteristic of this period. The increase in 

47 B. Morrison, Political Centres and Culture Regions in Early Bengal , Tucson, 
1970. 

48 CCAIHO , p. 177 ff. 

49 IS!H,p. 3 26ff 

50 R.S. Sharma has argued for a substantial similarity in many parts of 
northern India: idem, Indian Feudalism , Calcutta, 1965. 


the number of slaves was not such as to constitute a Slave Mode of 
Production and, as Kosambi maintains quite correctly, there was no 
slave economy of the Roman kind to initiate the institution of the 
manor. The existence of serfdom has also been suggested for many 
areas. Although there was no organized church, there is enough 
evidence of what Max Weber has called monastic landlordism' both 
among Buddhist and Hindu sects, which was certainly a parallel 
system to that of the church in Europe. The monastic centres of this 
period were opulent and powerful. Kosambi argues that religious 
sects frequently failed to provide the ethical and religious values by 
which they had once held the society, but he does not consider the 
monastic institution as the focus of political and economic control, 
a role which it often played at this time . 51 

It is curious that Kosambi takes as his model feudalism in England 
and shows no familiarity with the classic work on feudal society by 
Marc Bloch, which would have been far more pertinent to his analy- 
ses. (His facility with French would have allowed him to read Bloch 
in the original.) In a sense, this points to something of a narrowness 
in his wider historical reading. Although far from being an orthodox 
Marxist, he showed little interest in schools of analyses other than the 
Marxist so far as interpreting early societies was concerned. He does 
not, for example, indicate any familiarity with the works of those 
who were critical of Lewis Morgan and Frederick Engels, such as 
Karl Polyani. It is also curious that in spite of his interest in French 
scholarship (arising out of a concern with French colonial activities 
in Vietnam and North Africa) he was not introduced to the writings 
of French historians — such as Fernand Braudel — with which, one 
suspects, he would have found a close rapport. Whereas his respect 
for the works of Gordon Childe and George Thomson is evident 
in his own studies, his acquaintance with Moses Finlays work on 
the Greeks came later ; 52 and one wonders whether he would have 

51 An example of the analysis of this role can be found in H. Kulke, 
natha Kult und Gajapati Konigtam , Wiesbaden, 1979. 

52 M. Finley, The World of Odysseus , was first published in 1954. The fact 
that he was initially working in the United States would at that time have 
made his books less easily available in India. Kosambi refers to his study 
Ancient Greeks as being most stimulating, rather than to his more acclaimed 
work on the Greek epics. 
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analysed the Indian epics in a manner similar to Finlays analysis 
of the Greek epics. Convinced as he was of the correctness of one 
specific methodology, Kosambi seems to have found the debate on 
methodology unnecessary. His utilization of Indian anthropological 
literature was more as a source of ethnology, as a study of survivals 
and indigenous forms rather than as a means of examining the valid- 
ity of any anthropological method. Possibly, these limitations may 
also have been due to the tendency among Indian Marxists at that 
time to confine themselves to the writings of British Marxists, which 
can perhaps be explained as a curious reflection on the limitations 
of colonial scholarship where, even in radical circles, the intellectual 
metropolis remained British with occasional forays into the writings 
of Soviet scholars. This is in striking contrast to more recent years in 
which the translations of European Marxist writings and those from 
other parts of the world are as widely read as the works of British 
Marxists . 53 A more mundane explanation may be the paucity of new 
books at that time and Kosambi was very conscious of this lack of 
availability of up-to-date research. In his personal correspondence 
with scholars in fields other than Indology he makes repeated requests 
to be kept informed of new studies because such information was 
not available in India. Where he could obtain such works he read 
them with great thoroughness and commented at length on them, 
as for example on Maurice Godelier’s views on early societies, many 
of which views he endorsed. That the deepest intellectual influence 
on Kosambi came from the writings of Engels is evident from both 
his books on Indian history . 54 

53 The easy availability of English translations has helped in this, such trans- 
lations resulting mainly from the interest in Neo-Marxism on the part of 
American radicals and academics. It is significant that some of the most stimu- 
lating debates on pre-capitalist societies emanating from new Marxist writing 
are to be found in the issues of the last fifteen years of Current Anthropology 
and American Anthropologist . 

54 A view put forward in the course of a conversation by Charles Mala- 
moud (who translated CCAIHO into French) and with which view I am in 
agreement. In a letter to Vidal-Naquet dated 4 June 1964 Kosambi writes: 4 
learned from these two great men [Marx and Engels] what questions to ask 
and then went to fieldwork to find the answers, because the material did not 
exist in published books.’ 


Such limitations, as these may be, are marginal to the serious qual- 
ity of Kosambi s work, a quality enhanced by the intellectual honesty 
with which he justifies his use of Marxist methodology. His was a 
mind which by any standards would be considered outstanding. He 
combined in himself the best of a rigorous Indian intellectual tradition 
and rejected the facile revivalism and cultural chauvinism of some 
views of Indian history which in recent decades have emasculated 
Indian thinking. In changing the paradigm Kosambi presented a view 
of Indian history which sought answers to the fundamental questions 
of how and why Indian society is what it is today. He provided a 
new theoretical framework which was not a mechanical application 
of theories derived from elsewhere but was hammered out by his 
proficiency in handling a variety of sources, and by the intellectual 
perceptions and originality of thought which he brought to bear on 
his explanations. Fresh evidence may well lead to a reconsideration 
of the answers which he gave to these questions, but his questions 
and concerns remain valid. Even in this reconsideration we are 
often dependent on the leads which he initially gave and which he 
indicated were worth pursuing. Kosambi raised the debate on early 
Indian history from variations in narrative to contending theoretical 
formulations. 

Above all he was concerned with the contemporary relevance of 
his understanding of the past. But he insisted that the relevance was 
never to serve any doctrinaire purpose ; 55 rather, it should stem from 
what he thought was the natural function of the historian. I can only 
conclude with what he himself quoted from E.H. Carr as the sum- 
mation of the role of the historian: The function of the historian is 
neither to love the past nor to emancipate himself from the past, but 
to master and understand it as the key to the understanding of the 
present. Great history is written precisely when the historians vision of 
the past is illuminated by insight into problems of the present . . . The 
function of history is to promote a profounder understanding of both 
past and present through the interrelation between them / 56 


55 CCAIHO , p. 24. 

56 What is History ?, London, 1961, pp. 20, 31, 62. 
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D.D. Kosambi s Teachings on the 
Importance of the Superstructure 
in History 

Ranajit Guha 


When Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi’s first major work, An 
Introduction to the Study of Indian History , was published in 1956, it 
had to contend with two mutually exclusive narratives. Each of these 
had a whole decade since Independence to tell its side of the story 
of that historic event. On one side, there was the official nationalist 
account glorifying the Transfer of Power and the formation of a sov- 
ereign democratic republic as a victory of the nation as a whole, with 
the nationalist elite acting and speaking for the people as a whole. 
On the other side, this version of what happened in 1 947 was chal- 
lenged by political elements on the Left, mostly grouped around the 
Communist Party of India. They argued that the ruling nationalist 
elite — Kosambi characterizes this elite as the bourgeoisie — were not 
entitled to speak in the name of the people, for they had betrayed the 
socialist ideal that was implicit in India’s struggle for independence 
during the 1930s and 1940s. This interpretation, generally identi- 
fied with the views of the Indian communists at that time, stood for 
Marxism as Kosambi encountered it when in 1 956 he decided to join 
the debate in An Introduction to the Study of Indian History} 

1 This work was published in December 1956 as the authors Preface of 

the First Edition indicates. A subsequent Revised Second Edition (RSE) was 

published in 1975, nearly ten years after Kosambi s death. In this essay, we 

follow the text of this RSE, as published by Popular Prakashan, Bombay. 


He did so, first, by differentiating his own position clearly from 
that of his natural allies, the Indian communists, who called them- 
selves Marxists just as he called himself. He opposed them as official 
party-line Marxists’ who didn’t know how to think for themselves 
and left it to their party to do the thinking about Marxism on their 
behalf. 1 2 

This presumably became obvious when it came to defending 
Marxism against the charge of economic determinism which its op- 
ponents so often [took] it to be?’ He stated his position on this matter 
in a remark that follows immediately the famous passage from Marx’s 
preface to his Critique of Political Economy where it has been said that 
‘It is not the consciousness of men that determines their existence, 
but on the contrary, it is their social existence that determines their 
consciousness.’ 

Cited in RSE, this leads directly to the question of economic 
determinism and Kosambi’s comment on the implication of Marx’s 
words for our age. In a sharp retort to those opponents of Marxism, 
he says that to construe Marx’s view here into an instance of determin- 
ism, economic or any other, is clearly a case of distortion of what is 
meant since any intelligent determinism must discuss “conditions” 
rather than “causes” and take full cognizance of the course of histori- 
cal development.’ And, on the role of ideas, he goes on to add: ‘Ideas 
(including superstition) become a force, once they have gripped the 
masses; they supply the forms in which men become conscious of 
their conflicts and fight them out. No historian may dismiss or ignore 
such ideas nor can he be regarded as having fulfilled his task unless 
he shows why, how, and when the grip was secured.’ 3 

Once launched on his critique, he is devastating in his attack on 
any individual or idea. Even Marx is not spared. He points out the 
difficulty of fitting in the notion of a slave economy of the classical 
Greek or Roman type to ancient Indian society, while the ‘really vexed 
question’ about the Asiatic mode of production is that Marx never 
clearly defined what he meant by it. 4 

Above all, Kosambi joins issue with Marx on his idea of the ancient 

2 RSE, p. 10. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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Indian village community, as depicted in Capital /. He cites the 
famous passage in extenso and refutes, point by point, what he clearly 
proves to be a series of unsustainable assumptions and generaliza- 
tions. He concludes his critique by challenging the very concept of 
Indian history underlying Marx’s thesis about the unchanging village 
community. 

We cannot let pass without challenge Marx’s statement [saying that] 
‘Indian society has no history at all, at least no known history. What 
we call its history, is but the history of successive intruders who 
founded their empires on the passive basis of that unresisting and 
unchanging (village) society.’ In fact, the greatest periods of Indian 
history, Mauryan, Satavahana, Gupta owed nothing to intruders; they 
mark precisely the formation and spread of the basic village society, 
or the development of new trade centres. 

But then, after making his point, he asserts his loyalty to Marxism 
as he writes, ‘For all that, the theoretical basis remains Marxist — as I 
understand the method .’ 5 In other words the wheel turns a full circle 
to let him return to his roots, as described in the very first chapter of 
the work where he writes about ‘Scope and Methods’. 

His method is strictly Marxist and he defines history ‘as the repre- 
sentation, in chronological order, of successive developments in the 
means and relations of production.’ And the scope of the work is 
Indian history, with emphasis on its being Indian, ‘which means that it 
cannot be the same type of history as in the European tradition .’ 6 
The rest of the chapter, and for that matter, the rest of the work, 
is an erudite and wide-ranging demonstration of how the distinction 
between what is Indian and what is European actually works, not 
merely in the remote past but in the living present. To help his readers 
grasp this distinction, Kosambi provides two ideas. One consists of 
the notion of survival, and the other that of fieldwork. 

Survival is a keyword in this history. ‘India is a country of long sur- 
vivals’, says the author. ‘People of the atomic age rub elbows with 
those of the chalcolithic.’ He illustrates this observation with material 

5 Ibid., p. 12. 

6 Ibid., p. 1. 


objects of worship as well as with matters of belief. Thus, throughout 
the land, the images of rural deities are ‘still daubed with a red pig- 
ment that is a substitute for long-vanished blood sacrifices.’ And along 
with it, ‘one finds rites practised which clearly go back to the stone age, 
though the votaries— often people with a modern education — are not 
conscious of the incredibly long continuity.’ Pre-Brahminical Vedic 
rituals are, after three millennia, still part of some Hindu high-caste 
marriage and funeral ceremonies, ‘without incongruity or contradic- 
tion being felt by the participant .’ 7 

What does a long survival mean? According to Kosambi, ‘Concen- 
tration upon the study of religion, superstition, ritual can lead us very 
far away from history; to neglect their study altogether throws away 
valuable features of the superstructure that indicate real changes in the 
basis. The survivals mean that no conflict was felt in that particular 
case, or that primitive instruments of production have endured in 
spite of imposing, complicated, often tortuous developments of the 
superstructure.’ 

As a result, India seems to have been spared the violence of a 
‘conflict between the most primitive and the most developed ele- 
ments of society’ like what one finds in the history of some other 
parts of the world, such as the Spanish conquest of America in the 
post-Columbian period. On the contrary, the history of South Asia 
has been the scene of a seemingly endless acculturation that has had 
multiple layers of cultures deposited on it over the millennia in a vast, 
all-accommodating superstructure. It is this aspect of history that 
leads Kosambi to make fieldwork a matter of supreme importance 
in his reconstruction of the Indian past. 

In fact, the entire book is an invitation to the reader to join the 
author in exploring the actual process of acculturation through field- 
work. It is not an easy undertaking. To make it truly fruitful, one 
needs an anthropologist’s understanding of tribal structure, combine 
it with the erudition of a philologist, the skill of an archaeologist, 
and the knowledge of a sociologist and economist. Fieldwork can 
thus turn out to be too vast and daunting an enterprise for an indivi- 
dual to undertake. But Kosambi, who was gifted precisely with the 

7 Ibid., p. 8. 
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many-sided scholarship required to cope with such a task, encourages 
his readers to join him in fieldwork. He shows how it can be done 
by every citizen in the vicinity of his own residence, however urban 
and highly developed it may be. 

To demonstrate what he actually means, he takes the reader with 
him on a tour of the neighbourhood where he lives in Poona. (The 
name Pune had not yet come into use.) Judging by the description, 
it is one of the elite residential quarters on the boundary of the city 
with the Law College, the Fergusson College, and the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute all located there and a modern sheep- 
breeding farm along with some country houses owned by wealthy 
Bombay residents. But even in this bit of the most covetable real 
estate, he finds evidence of Survival, the generic name by which he 
characterizes, as we have already noticed, the chain of material and 
cultural connections between his own society and its beginnings in 
a remote tribal past. ^ b 

He identifies quite a few of these tribal groups who are classified 
as archaic but seem to be flourishing well in the area included in 
his fieldwork. The evidence is far too widespread and detailed for 
enumeration in this short essay. But for our purpose it will suffice 
to say that, considering even in the light of this local study, the 
ENTIRE COURSE OF INDIAN HISTORY SHOWS TRIBAL ELEMENTS BEING 
fused into A general society . 8 The emphasis conveyed by the upper- 
case lettering is as given in the text and is obviously meant to highlight 
the process of acculturation as a fusion or absorption into ‘A General 
Society’, that is, a generalized condition of Indian social being. 

This is, of course, a vast generalization that may be useffil for the 
historian only if it is expressed concretely in terms of living experience. 
This can be done, within the limited scope of our story, by notic- 
ing the phenomenon of survival in two aspects, namely, the relations 
and means of production at the material base of society on the one 
hand, and the ideas, in the most comprehensive sense of the word, 
that inform the superstructure on the other. These two aspects are, on 
their part, bonded in a close mutual relationship and the specificity 
of Indian history consists of the interlocking of its myriad linkages, 
layer upon layer, in long-standing socio-cultural deposits. ' ^ ’ 

8 Ibid., p. 27. 


To explore, examine, and report on these deposits is what Kosam- 
bi’s fieldwork undertakes to do. The material relics reported by him 
mention the early tribal beginnings of local society. The survival of 
primitive implements testifies eloquently to this phenomenon. As 
microliths these formed a vital part of the process of acculturation, 
ranging all the way from food production and food preparation in 
everyday life to agriculture and jungle-clearing. His account of the 
saddle-quern and the rites associated with it is quite convincing in 
this respect. For it illustrates beyond doubt the importance of the role 
of women in food-processing throughout the ages since the division 
of labour according to gender began with the prehistoric process of 
acculturation . 9 

Acculturation, as an instance of survival, has three features, which, 
in Kosambi’s view as we understand it, may be described as caste 
formation, class formation, and criminalization. Taken together, 
these represent the persistence of the ethnic element in our history. 
Each of these features may be regarded as a general tendency in the 
tangled historic development of the area Kosambi had set out to 
survey. Of these, caste formation stands perhaps as the most conser- 
vative movement, insofar as it shows how the process of the fusion 
or absorption into ‘general society’ marks ‘the passage from tribe to 
guild and caste’, the latter, namely caste, being ‘the greatest basic fact 
of Indian history .’ 10 

He illustrates this phenomenon by a number of cases in his local- 
ity, where tribal groups, facing the challenge of modern urbanization 
and ‘improvement’, would tend to adopt defensive strategies either 
to assert their identity as castes or guild-like structures, or assimilate 
themselves as labourers to the process of proletarization in an urban 
market with a strong demand for a class of modern wage-earning 
workers; or, straddling these two tendencies, the attempt on the part 
of some of the marginalized semi-nomadic tent-dwelling elements 
to resist change and being reduced, in consequence, to a lumpen 
population forced into criminalization as the only means of avoiding 
death by starvation. 

But, whatever the strategy of survival, all these tribes are equally 

9 Ibid., pp. 47-9. 

10 Ibid., pp. 27, 33. 
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concerned to articulate it in terms of their customs and rituals, 
their faith and belief systems, their superstitions and their objects 
of worship — that is, in terms of what they consider to be their way 
of life. It is this emphasis on the superstructure which Kosambi, on 
his part, highlights in his report on fieldwork. For him, it is obvi- 
ously a matter of great satisfaction that he can observe and analyse 
this aspect of his fieldwork and present it to his readers. In fact, 
he does this not only in An Introduction , but in many of his other 
books and papers as well. 

However, it is precisely his regard for the importance of the super- 
structure that makes him conscious of the limits of the tribal element's 
capacity to survive and adapt to changing conditions. And he was 
too good a historian to ignore the changes that had already occurred, 
at the very top of the superstructure, as a result of the emergence of 
new religions. 

In his book, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India in Histori- 
cal Outline , u the changes mentioned above are summarized in a 
chapter aptly called 'From Tribe to Society'. ‘Society' here stands for 
the same entity that used to designate the base and superstructure 
as a structural whole in the tribal era. Now, under the new circum- 
stances, the same society reorganizes itself increasingly as a feudal 
mode of production replacing the ancient tribalism that disintegrates 
everywhere under its impact. And everywhere it coincides with the 
rise of new religions. 

In some regions as, for instance, the Punjab, this provides a fresh 
impetus to Brahminism. The latter had for ages been happily estab- 
lished there in coexistence with ancient tribalism. But the pastoral 
economy, which made such a comfortable arrangement possible at 
that time, was now in decline itself. As a result, a new property rela- 
tion was developing in the villages. The old agriculturalists who had 
been in direct line of descent from their tribal ancestors were now 
busy settling down as an altogether new socio-cultural entity — all 
tending to turn the villages into fast-growing clusters of class- or 
caste-like formations. And in keeping with these the new religions 
were recasting Brahminism into various moulds, all equipped with 

11 Hereafter Outline ; Delhi: Vikas Publishing House Pvt Ltd, rpntd Delhi, 
1972. 


their gods and goddesses, their myths and superstitions, their vast 
superstructure of sacred ideologies and secular practice. 

This resurgence of Brahminism made it imperative for the tradi- 
tional theme of yajna or sacrifice to be revised in the light of the new 
situation. Consequently, the pantheon of Hindu deities, transformed 
into a panel of village gods, was also to be assigned tales and rituals, 
icons and myths that accorded with the revaluation of their status. 

The new religions would henceforth be less insistent in their 
demand for animal sacrifice, as cattle became increasingly more valu- 
able for agriculture. A new morality based on ahimsa and respect for 
Mother Cow would soon be adopted as basic tenets of Hinduism. 
And gods and goddesses that had been associated for ages with a de- 
structive and demoniac primordiality now came to acquire an aura of 
gentle domesticity. They had to be reinvented in the image of peace- 
ful household divinities who would guarantee stability and pros- 
perity to their devotees. Even Siva, who moved around with a band 
of wild and untameable creatures as his followers, had to acquiesce 
to domestication as the god of universal well-being. 

Commenting on this process, Kosambi writes: 

The brahmins gradually penetrated whatever tribes and guild castes 
remained . . . This meant the worship of new gods . . . But the ex- 
clusive nature of tribal ritual and tribal cults was modified, the tribal 
deities being equated to standard brahmin gods, or new brahmin 
scriptures written for making unassimilable gods respectable. With 
these new deities or fresh identifications came new ritual as well, 
and special dates of the lunar calendar for particular observances. 
New places of pilgrimage were also introduced with suitable myths 
to make them respectable, though they could only have been savage, 
pre-brahmin cult spots . 12 

He was quite aware of what was comical in all this rush to make 
the ‘unassimilable gods respectable'. But he warned his readers that 
to go to the other extreme and ignore it altogether would be a serious 
mistake. For, that would be to miss the implications of new develop- 
ments in religion at the highest level of the superstructure. 

12 Outline , pp. 168—70. 
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He discusses this question at some length in Outline , in which 
cha p ter 5, ‘From Tribe to Society’, has an entire section devoted to 

the theme of a contest for supremacy between two new religions 

one of a clearly tribal lineage and the other a proud successor to the 
staunchly brahmamcal tradition of worship based on the ancient 
Vedic system oiyajna. 

During the transition from tribe to society, this contest reached its 
climax in Panjab, literally ‘the Region of Five Waters’, and assumed 
the form of rivalry between the pastoral cults of cowherds led on the 
one side by Krishna, and the agrarian cults of peasant farmers led on 
the other by Indra. 

In his account of the conflict, Kosambi shows how ancient tribal- 
ism, faced with the prospect of irreversible decline, learnt to survive 
by adapting itself to the new conditions. In Outline he gathers the 
evidence of this development in a masterly narrative under the title 
The Dark Hero of the Yadus’ and Krishna, so called because of his 
tribal origin, emerges as the wily, wise, opportunist and inconsistent 
but always successful strategist who made survival possible. 13 

That Krishna was a scion of the Yadu tribe is a fairly well-established 
fact based on archaeological data going back to 800 bc, according to 
Kosambi. But his name benefits also from its ambiguity as the generic 
designation of dark-skinned pre-Aryans who were hostile to Indra. 
n any case, such flexibility was a great advantage. It enabled him to 
adjust his conduct to different local situations, and mean all things 
to all around him according to what suited him best at the time. 

This is perhaps what made him the shrewd and unscrupulous op- 
portunist that he was. But it also saved his life from his enemies who, 
like Kamsa, his maternal uncle, considered his death as a condition 
of their own survival. In his fight against Kamsa he relied on his 
elder brother Balarama, the patron deity of agriculturalists, who in 
his iconic representation is generally depicted as haladham, bearer or 
wielder of the ploughshare. 

This indicates the willingness of the more advanced communities 
of the old tribal agriculturalists to assimilate themselves to the Krishna 
cult. They knew how to use the local deposits of iron and microlithic 


13 Ibid., pp. 1 14~20. 
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stone chips for primitive food production, and their support was part 
of a general movement in that cultic direction among other tribal 
populations who, too, lived in the forest as primitive food-gatherers 
and food-producers. Among these was Vrinda, the goddess who was 
one of Krishna’s many wives. Represented by the holy tulasi (basil) 
plant, she used to be married to him every year — a custom indicat- 
ing, according to Kosambi, that ‘the consort of the goddess’s human 
representative was originally sacrificed.’ 

But of all the tribes it was the pastoral cowherds who were closest 
to Krishna. Not only was he one of them by birth, he was associ- 
ated with them by the many vicissitudes of his eventful life as well. 
Pursued by his murderous uncle Kamsa, he took refuge in a gokula 
(which Kosambi translates as cattle-herder commune) and grew up 
there, as a foster child adopted by the Abhiras. Many of the Krishna 
legends are made up of folklore and puranic fables relating to this 
early period of his career. 

As portrayed in these tales, he was a popular local youth with a 
large following among youngsters, almost all of them cowherds of 
the cattle-country like himself. Together, they constituted a formi- 
dable band and were involved in exploits and adventures, some of 
which were quite dangerous. But it was precisely because of such 
local involvement that he was able to form alliances he needed in his 
encounter with Indra. 

Of all these alliances the most important were those forged by 
marriage. He had numerous wives, as one gathers from folklore 
and myth. The habit of marrying mother goddesses, and dallying 
with nymphs grew uncontrollably upon the vigorous hero’, writes 
Kosambi, ‘the total number of Krishna’s official wives (besides Vrinda 
and Radha) being given as 16, 108.’ 14 Some of these came from ‘older, 
foreign tribes’, but most were apsaras or local water nymphs. ‘As a re- 
sult, Krishna worship could encroach peacefully upon local cults.’ 

II 

These local victories of the Krishna cult are part of the battle of 
ideas at the highest level of the superstructure. Ideas of good and 


14 Ibid., p. 110. 
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evil, morality and beauty, the meaning of life and death— big icW 
on which philosophy and faith draw their content-are all fought 
out there in texts that make a people conscious and proud of their 
heritage. For Indians, the Bhagavad Gita {Gita for short) has served 
as such a text for centuries. 

Kosambi regards the Gita as the most eloquent expression of Indian 
thinking in the period of transition to feudalism. 15 Accordingly, he 
reads in it all the ambiguity, obfuscation, and slipperiness character- 
istic of epochs of great social change. What is equally important is 
that in keeping with this view he also constructs an essentially Indian 
type of personality and mentality representing all that is negative in 
feudal ideology and socio-cultural practice. 

Typecast in this fashion, the average Indian learns not merely to 
tolerate the Krishna cult but positively thrives on it. He has got the 
god he deserves. For Krishna stands for all the shrewd opportunism, 
duplicity, and self-contradiction which, as qualities of mind and be- 
haviour, have formed into a kind of national character (Geist), and 
the Gita is the text in which this attitude has been immortalized, 
according to Kosambi. Or, at least this is what we understand to be 
his interpretation of the work as he reads it in Outline , thus: 

The basis of the Gita develops as follows. The Pandu hero Arjuna felt 
revulsion at the impending slaughter of kinsmen and lay down his 
bow just as the two armies had begun their movement to join battle. 
His charioteer, none less than the dark hero of the Yadus . suc- 
cessfully exhorts him to do his duty. The fratricidal advice is given 
in over 700 tightly woven stanzas whose quickest recitation would 
have taken, say, three hours, by which time the whole battle might 
easily have been lost. Krishna, now proclaiming himself the all-god, 
expounds every contemporary system of philosophy in turn as his 
own, without naming any of the numerous doctrines . . . The pure 
life, non-violence, absence of greed and of self-seeking are extolled. 
When puzzled Arjuna naturally asks, ‘Why then do you ask me to 
kill, the god neatly glides away to the next point of his exposition, 
eaving the direct question unanswered. At a critical moment the 
divine character reveals his true self, shows that he is the creator of 
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all beings and their destroyer as well . . . Arjuna would commit no 
sin in killing his kinsman dispassionately. So long as one has absolute 
faith in the absolute god, the ultimate gain of union with that god 
in life not of this world is assured to him. If Arjuna won the purely 
formal and symbolic battle, he would have the further joys of universal 
sovereignty in this world as a bonus. 16 

This passage, cited in extenso from Outline, is clearly an attempt to 
depict Krishna and the Krishna cult in the least favourable light. 
Consequently, the Gita which is a record of the god’s conversation 
with Arjuna, his friend and follower, has been twisted in the sum- 
mary presented above. It is not necessarily an authentic rendering 
of the text, but an interpretation, that is, a presentation of what it 
means to Kosambi. 

This interpretation hinges entirely on his notion of Indian feudal- 
ism. However, as the argument gathers pace and he finds fault with 
all of ancient Indian philosophical thinking as defective and all of 
Indian nationalism as vitiated by opportunism and inconsistency, he 
seems to have reached a point when he realizes that something sounds 
rather hollow in this polemic, especially in its denunciation of Indian 
nationalism. For it obviously does not fit the image of the nationalist 
leadership, their devotion to their native land in words and deeds. 
Even the role of Gandhi is acknowledged merely by a passing nod at 
the way how he and Tilak made use of the Gita differently in their 
construction of nationalism. 

So, halfway through the tirade, Kosambi starts rethinking what 
he had vehemently asserted so far, and introduces the notion of 
bhakti. However, the examples he cites are all of feudal bhakti, and 
this makes his difficulty all the worse. For it fails to explain how the 
vast anti-imperialist nationalism — which had emerged by this time 
as the overarching ideology of the Indian people in their struggle for 
national liberation — could be characterized as feudal. 

The people, roused by nationalism, included the labouring classes 
both in town and country. Furthermore, the term applied even to 
the bourgeoisie whom Kosambi himself had identified in the course 
of his fieldwork as the prosperous, property-owning, and educated 


15 Ibid., 207-9. 


16 Outline , p. 207. 
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sections of citizens who were content to live with the survival of 
tribalism in their perfectly modernized everyday life. How could 
the vast movements set in motion by the liberal democratic idea 
of a nationhood that united this subcontinental mass of people be 
dismissed as feudal? 

We have joined issue with Kosambi on these questions about 
feudalism and nationalism in order to make it clear that we stand at 
a critical distance from his interpretation of the Gita as a text frozen 
unredeemably forever in feudal ideology. We believe that there are 
other ways of reading this text and suggest that this can be done by 
considering its provenance in the event of the Kuru-Pandava war 
itself, that is, the circumstances in which it occurred. Our own read- 
ing, as given below, is based on the Gita of the Bhishmaparvan that 
constitutes the sixth of the eighteen books of the Mahabharata. 17 

Bhishmaparvan is not the beginning of the story of the Mahabha- 
rata, but it has an inaugural importance of its own as the first of five 
books in the narrative of the battle itself. It shows that the negotiation 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas had reached a dead end, and 
Bhishma was now ready to act upon his decision to lead the former 
in the very first encounter of the war. Since he was the wisest and 
most venerable patriarch of the clan, this opening would be decisive 
for the outcome of the conflict, making the Mahabharata a tale of a 
myriad deaths foretold. 

An epic display of violence, Bhishmaparvan raises the curtain on 
what is about to unfold, canto by canto, as a great theatre of cruelty. 
As such, it raises at the same time the question: how much violence 
can a text support? The answer is to be sought in the art of telling that 
interrupts the description of the battle again and again by episodes 
set in transverse to otherwise pervasive violence. Not only does this 
break up the linearity of the narrative, but it disperses the tension and 
brutality of war by the insertion of stories of love, loyalty, and caring 
sentiment, as if to make the point that there is more to humanity 
than just the power to kill. A lateral operation, it is strategy used to 

17 This reading is a nearly verbatim summary of what I wrote as a foreword for 
the Clay Sanskrit Library’s Mahabharata, Book Six, Bbisma, Volume One, trans- 
lated by Alex Cherniak, New York: New York University Press, 2008. 


mobilize the past in this drama as a critical brake on the mad rush of 
a dark and fearful present. 

However, dispersal is not enough, by itself, for the containment 
of violence. Textual control has therefore to match it by displace- 
ment in a vertical intervention to move the narrative from one level 
to another in order to make room for reflections on aspects of the 
human condition deeper than the excitement of the day. Of the many 
discourses introduced for this purpose, it is the Gita that interests us 
most in this context. It is generally regarded as a philosophical text 
of foundational importance. That, in turn, prompts the question 
why it has been necessary to site it in this particular book and not 
in some other. 

The answer is not hard to find if it is noticed that a displacement 
occurred just as the hostilities were about to begin. Bhishma, the com- 
mander of the Kauravas, had already put his troops on alert by a last- 
minute blast on his conch; on the Pandava side, Krishna responded 
with a counter-blast, and Arjuna took up his bow to indicate that 
the battle was on. Yet, what had seemed so imminent was brought 
to a screeching halt precisely at this moment. The tension that had 
been building up eased to let deliberation and argument take over. 
For Arjuna, as he surveyed the array of opposing forces, was suddenly 
seized by conscience and declared to his mentor Krishna that he would 
not fight. What was at issue in the ensuing argument between the 
two was primarily about the right and wrong of fighting ones own 
kinsmen. The story had obviously shifted to the ethical plane. 

The development of the plot needed this shift. For the Kauravas 5 
bid for power rested critically on Bhishmas support and he had to be 
brought down if the story were to proceed. But that was a feat beyond 
anyone on the Pandavas’ side other than Arjuna who alone might to 
some extent — if not fully — match the old man, a veteran of many a 
war, in martial skill and courage. But just as he heard the call to take 
up arms the young hero was stricken by conscience and paralyzed by 
indecision on a crucial question of choice between competing claims 
on his sense of duty. It took Krishna all of seven hundred verses to 
answer Arjunas doubts and make him change his mind. Such was 
the measure of this dilemma. Clearly, it had its source in a mundane 
human actuality and not in divine will or metaphysical speculation. 
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Thus the Gita , child of a particular experience and its history, is i n 
the first place an integral part of the chronicle of a feud over pro- 
perty between rival factions of a clan, and philosophy steps in, after 
the event, to construct it into an edifice of universal morality 

Yet that construction, even when shorn of universality, is not al- 
together without relevance. For it addresses some of the common 
confusion between ends and means so familiar in everyday life. Its 
universalis t pretension is just a mythic conceit thanks to which a 
village dispute has been rhetorically blown up into subcontinental 
proportions. Nonetheless, it does make the point that violence helps 
to elucidate moral dilemmas. Quite a few of these would punctuate 
the course of the war implicating both Krishna and Bhishma and 
show how both had occasionally proved irresolute or opportunist in 
the face of overwhelming crisis. Arjuna’s loss of nerve, triggered by 
the imminence of battle, was only the first of many instances that 
litter the text, and subsequent books as well, with questions asked 
and left unanswered. 

However, Krishna's answer to Arjuna on this occasion has obvi- 
ously stood the test of time. We need no presumption of an eternal 
verity or the sanctity of a divine pronouncement to explain it. One 
can understand it simply in terms of the relativity of moral judgement 
in lived experience. So powerful and pervasive is such understanding 
that the Gita has been appropriated by popular common sense as a 
guide for every social intercourse, leaving it to the pandits and their 
commentators to sort out the knots in the textual tangle. These are 
legion. Since the first known commentary, dating back possibly to the 
ninth century ce, interpretation has been pulled in many directions 
by rival schools of faith and sometimes by differing points of view 
even within the same sect. This has earned for the Gita the dubious 
distinction of being infinitely adaptable. 

Such a judgement is not altogether baseless. For evidence one has 
to turn to the fierce and irreconcilable dispute over the Gita between 
the followers of Sankara and Ramanuja, the two great proponents 
of the Vedanta system. Typically, this doctrinal conflict provides an 
instance of the eclectic drift in many of these interpretations. Rama- 
nuja, as staunch as Sankara in his adherence to knowledge ( jnana ) 
as the appropriate life path ( marga ), visibly inclines in favour of 
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devotion ( bhakti ) in his reading of the text. So does Jnaneshwara in 
his thirteenth-century Marathi work. Gandhi, nearer our time, would 
bend over backwards to make a modified notion of karma or action 
an integral part of his view of the Gita as a dissertation on bhakti . 
Between these two there have been many realms of knowledge, action, 
and devotion, changing from one path to another and adjusting their 
primary affiliation to one or both of the other two. 

Whatever the purist may think of it, accommodation of this sort 
has done nothing but good to Indian culture. For there can be no 
doubt that the eclectic tendency to identify the discourse with any 
particular dogma has saved it from the cruel indignity of being pen- 
sioned off as holy and useless. Historically, that has been the fate of 
many a canonical shastric text. The Gita> by contrast, has lived on, 
renewing itself as an ethical statement that has not lost its relevance 
yet. Amenable to all systems but hostage to none, it has merged in 
regional and local vernacular traditions throughout the land. Rural 
and suburban forms of communication such as Gitapatha (literally, 
GVta-reading) gatherings have facilitated this process, and it reaches 
out to the common folk in the humblest villages and townships as 
a familiar sort of entertainment mixing recital and commentary 
with story-telling and music. Ethics displaced thus from the sombre 
puranic theatre of war has been adapted by popular theatre as the stuff 
of everyday moral conduct. If the Gita loses some of its metaphysical 
gloss in this translation, that is amply compensated by what it gains 
in the process of being opened up. 

An equally emphatic testimony to the dynamism of such adapt- 
ability comes from the history of Indian nationalism. Each of its three 
great leaders, Tilak, Aurobindo, and Gandhi, who helped to transform 
it from its anaemic beginning as a demonstration of loyalty to the 
British Raj into a mighty anti-imperialist mass movement, wrote 
commentaries on the Gita. This is a remarkable fact that highlights 
the importance of the text as a philosophy of self-questioning. For 
to ask, as Arjuna does, what his duty should be under the given cir- 
cumstances, is indeed to echo Everyman’s dilemma in the face of any 
difficult choice and its metonymies — ‘WTiat should I do now?’ ‘What 
am I to do with my life?’ ‘Who am I?’ 

Krishna, in his answer, defines duty rather narrowly in terms of 
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caste imperatives. However, the elitist bias of that advice could hardly 
stand up to the challenge of an emergent nationalism poised for mas- 
sive expansion. The mobilization of an entire people on what was to 
shape up as the liberal-democratic agenda of a national movement 
was incompatible with the rigidity of caste hierarchy. It needed the 
much more inclusive and open framework of the nation subsuming 
all other denominations so that nationalism could act as an integral 
element of selfhood. Duty to the nation, or desa-seva (lit.: service 
to the country) had, therefore, to come before any duty predicated 
on caste. 

This momentous development that extended the idea of the self 
beyond prescriptive caste identity is yet another instance of the buoy- 
ancy of the Gita. It speaks of the remarkable ability of that discourse to 
break out of the mould of its original design and adjust to the ethical 
and intellectual needs of the Indian people at a critical turn in their 
history. A great survivor, it has added thus both to its own relevance 
for our time and that of the Bhishmaparvan of the Mahabharata. 

In this discussion of our differences with Kosambi on some aspects 
of Indian history we have tried to point out that his views about feu- 
dalism and nationalism are perhaps somewhat restrictive. For we are 
convinced that there is more room at the top of the superstructure, 
that is, at the level of ideas, than is allowed by his observations on 
the events of the Kurukshetra war and his interpretation of the Gita. 
Thus our reading of that text is meant primarily to serve as a supple- 
ment to and elaboration of his ideas. 

Ill 

Some of these ideas deal with the most momentous questions of 
power and social change in the epoch of the rise of the new religions. 
An entire chapter of Outline is devoted to this theme. 18 Called 'State 
and Religion in Greater Magadha, it is the story of Magadhan as- 
cendancy beginning with the rule of Chandragupta Maurya and 
culminating in that of Asoka. Thus, at the very outset the author gives 
notice of his intention to discuss power and religion in terms of their 

18 Ch. 6, pp. 133-65. 


place in the superstructure — power as the articulation of Magadhan 
statecraft and religion as the expression of faith and all that it implies 
broadly in the big soul-stirring movements of the time. 

What is described is seen entirely through Greek eyes. And what 
the Greeks saw was what they thought to be the wonder that was 
India. ‘Normally sceptical Greeks could believe almost anything of 
India, writes Kosambi. 19 Greek accounts of India following Alexan- 
der’s invasion of the Panjab in 327 bc speak with unqualified ad- 
miration about the country. The reports describe a land of plenty 
where soil produced two or three harvests a year with the least pos- 
sible effort spent in cultivation. What was produced was even more 
remarkable — wool growing on trees (cotton), reeds that reached 
enormous heights (bamboo), and plants which were the source of a 
white substance sweeter than honey (sugar). There were large wild 
animals like the elephant which could also be tamed and used for 
services during war and peace. The rivers were longer, deeper, and 
broader even than the Nile. And more than flora and fauna, more 
than nature and the environment, it was man who impressed them 
most. For, writes Kosambi, ‘The ultimate contrast with the chicanery 
and endless litigation of Greek civic life was the remarkable Indian 
ability to honour in full an agreement concluded by mere word of 
mouth, in absence of any written, signed and witnessed contract; says 
Arrian, “But indeed, no Indian is ever known to lie!”’ 20 

However, of all things human and natural that impressed the 
Greeks, the most wonderful was Indian polity as they found it exem- 
plified in the Magadhan state and statecraft. For what they saw was 
the Maurya empire at its height in the form of the Kautalyan state 
as described in the Arthasastra . 

The book Arthasastra, written by Chandragupta Maurya’s brahmin 
minister at the end of the fourth century BC, is a work that operates at 
many different levels. In this respect it has perhaps something in com- 
mon with the Gita, another multi-faceted text read and interpreted 
by Kosambi, as we have already noticed above. But the Arthasastra 
differs from the Gita in two respects so far as we are concerned in the 

19 Ibid., p. 134. 

20 Ibid. 
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present discussion. First, unlike the Gita, the Arthasastra has nothing 
religious about it. It is an entirely secular book. And secondly, unlike 
the Gita, the Arthasastra has nothing mythic or fantastic about it. It 
conforms entirely to a living historical reality, namely the Arthasastra 
state of the Mauryas. 

Our interest in the Arthasastra is primarily historiographical in this 
essay. We want to use it as a key to our understanding of Kosambi’s 
craft as a historian of the superstructure, that is, how he highlights 
the role of ideas in his reading of this text. 

He does so with the utmost enthusiasm. Quite clearly he is delight- 
ed that the theme he has to deal with is a matter of ideas by definition, 
for the concept of the state is ideal construction par excellence. In 
fact, the author of the book, Kautalya or Canakya (his other name), 
describes his work as writing that has little to do with any kind of 
administrative manuals. Its claim is purely theoretical and universal 
insofar as it is not tied to the interest of any particular kingdom: 
This book, composed after collecting the various works on statecraft 
by ancient masters, has been written for the purpose of gaining and 
maintaining (sovereignty over) the whole earth/ 

We don t know how impressed Kosambi was by this conceit that 
made the whole earth’ more or less equal to the Maurya empire as 
it stretched up to the horizon where its frontier merged in the west 
with Punjab, c the Land of the Five Rivers’. But one can be sure that 
the historian did not need the courtly sab ha-pandit's recommenda- 
tion to make up his mind about the nature and importance of the 
Arthasastra state and the book that described it. 

What seems to be of the utmost significance for him is Artha as it 
indicates the content of the book and characterizes at the same time 
the kind of state the book is about. For the word means material gain’, 
hence Arthasastra stands for the science of material gain’. However, 
as he astutely observes, this gain accrues not to any individual, but to 
a very special type of state’. What is special about that state is, first of 
all, its ethical standpoint which is free from all pretence at morality 
or altruism and for which ‘The end was always crystal clear. Means 
used to attain it needed no justification .’ 21 

The text or sastra elaborates the function of these means. In his 


reading of the text Kosambi puts all his vast learning and skill as 
a narrator to show how those means, which serve no personal or 
corporate interest, are immanent in the amoral, non-altruistic end 
of statehood itself. 

As such, the Arthasastra has to be read and understood as the book 
that clarifies the structure of the state as a set of means which serve 
their end by making statecraft virtually identical with governance. 
This becomes clear when Kosambi, as a Marxist, discusses the class 
character of the state. For, ‘Every state rests upon some class-base. 22 
But the curious, yet highly significant fact about this class base in 
the present instance is that it is practically indistinguishable from the 
state apparatus which keeps it in power. In other words, the dominant 
class merges with the bureaucracy that serves it. Kosambi describes 
the main features of the system as mentioned in the Arthasastra. 

First, there were the functionaries of the two state monopolies con- 
cerned with mining and forestry. Since all land was crown property, 
the employees who worked in these vital sectors of the economy were 
ipso facto an integral part of the administration. Apart from that, there 
were the higher and lower bureaucracies, as well as a vast standing 
army (estimated by Kosambi at half a million), and a second but 
hidden army of spies and secret agents . Taken together, they added 
up to what the historian aptly describes as ‘the main supports of the 
new state’. 

How this system — made up of neatly graded arrangements of big 
and small bureaucracies feeding upon each other— works is illustrat- 
ed by him in his observations on espionage. Here is the key passage 
as it occurs in Outline. 

Espionage and the constant use of agents-provocateurs is recom- 
mended on a massive and universal scale by the Arthasastra. The sole 
purpose of every action was the safety and profit of the state. Abstract 
questions are never raised or discussed in the whole book. Murder, 
poison, false accusations, subversion were to be used at need by the 
king’s secret agents, methodically and without a qualm. At the same 
time, the normal mechanisms of law and order continued to function 
for the common man with the utmost vigilance and severity. Such a 
state could have no firm basis except its own administration and 


21 Outline , p. 142. 


22 Ibid. 
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even that had to be kept under the most carefhl observation by spies. 

ter detailing all precautions against corrupt state servants, Canakya 
admits ruefully that it is as difficult to detect an official s dipping into 
state revenues as it is to discover how much water is drunk by the 
swimming fish . 23 7 

Thus, we have a state where the administration is so thoroughly as- 
similated to statehood that the latter can effectively function only as 
a well-assembled apparatus. So far as this apparatus is concerned, the 
state is the articulation of a bureaucratized statecraft that grows more 
erncient the more it feeds upon itself. 

Th j mana g ement of the land, on which the prosperity of the 
agadhan economy rested to a large degree, is another example 
of bureaucratization. In this case, it occurs both at the level of the 
administration and that of the actual production and distribution of 
what is grown on the land. 

In this case, it works both at the level of administration and that 
of the actual production and distribution of what is grown on the 
land. The Arthasastra, as Kosambi reads and interprets it, documents 
this process of bureaucratization throughout the empire with the 
janapada as its primary organizing unit. The janapada, that is, a 
settlement of royal subjects (janah ), was something like the latter-day 
district or zila of the British empire in India and served more or less 

the same purpose of securing law and order throughout the empire 
at the local level. F 

So it made sense to have th e janapada as the basis of local admin- 
istration throughout the Magadhan empire. All the more so, since all 
land was crown property and everybody who lived on the land did 
so entirely at the king’s will, with no possibility of its accruing to the 
subject as feudal or private property. 

However, the Briush-Indian analogy must not be overstretched. 
For the zila never enjoyed the kind of autonomy that the janapada 
did as a virtually independent entity with no overarching sovereign 
power to which it was accountable except, of course, the monarch, 
t at is, the supreme head of the Arthasastra state himself. 

This astonishing fact comes out of Kosambi s reading of the Artha- 
sastr a as a text that shows how the economy of the Magadhan empire 


was based largely on commodity production (which made it almost 
unique among states of early antiquity, according to him), and on the 
circulation of goods and merchandize throughout the land by trade. 
Since all trade goods were forbidden for sale in their place of origin, 
it was in the course of their obligatory travel beyond their localities 
that the caravaneers had to negotiate the frontiers of janapadas as if 
these were foreign lands. 

Passing from janapada to janapada was a risky venture in those 
days, and caravaneers had to carry arms as an indispensable measure 
of security. But that was a costly business. Arms had to be surrendered 
to the state armoury located at every janapda frontier, unless a special 
licence was issued for a fee enabling the merchant to continue to bear 
arms on the remaining part of his journey. Tolls and customs duties 
were collected from every caravan as it entered and left a janapada. 

Espionage made smuggling difficult and dangerous, because at least 
one merchant in a caravan would be a well-paid agent of the secret 
service and had a detailed knowledge of the caravans transactions. 
Goods were publicly sold at specified marketplaces at strictly con- 
trolled prices which were fair and allowed a good profit but no more . 
Such officially supervised transparency in trade made the Arthasastra 
merchant unlike his modern counterpart 1 , says Kosambi, for essential 
goods could not be withheld for sale ‘in the hope of a better bargain 
somewhere else, or for under-cover sales at higher prices/ 

On the whole, this may be regarded as evidence of the utmost 
bureaucratization of the state. It had gone so far that insistence on 
security was allowed to inhibit the development of trade from which 
the empire had so much to benefit. Kosambi had perhaps some such 
apprehension in mind as he reflected on this phenomenon: Though 
the merchants interests were amply protected in those cases where 
they did not conflict with those of the crown, the general attitude of 
the law was that the trader was a natural rogue who would become a 
public enemy unless carefully watched, controlled, and penalised from 
time to time. No view more strikingly different from the Buddhist at- 
titude can be imagined .’ 24 However restrictive the bureaucracy might 
have been in its control of trade, both bureaucrats and traders had to 
rely greatly on the cash economy for their transactions. Money in the 


23 Ibid. 


24 Ibid., p. 156. 
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form of metal currency was in great demand and, as the numismatic 
evidence shows, the state took all possible measures to promote its 
production and circulation as legal tender throughout the land, both 
at the central and the local levels. 

For, availability was matched by demand. Everybody in the huge 
standing army of Chandragupta Maurya was paid in cash. As for 
the rest of the population, the all-pervasive control of the bureau- 
cracy over the state apparatus made it essential that nearly every 
subject who owed allegiance to the crown could be regarded as an 
employee of the government and paid accordingly in cash as his or 
her salary. Incorporated thus in the bureaucracy, the services of in- 
dividual citizens were priced and enlisted in cash. These included all 
civil servants, hierarchized and classified with due deference to their 
status. Everybody from the highest to the lowest according to his 
or her cash income was thus marked as a salaried or wage-earning 
member of officialdom. 

At the top of the scale were those with an annual salary of 48,000 
panas. These dignitaries were specified as the king s chief priest, high 
councillor, chief queen, queen mother, crown prince and command- 
er-in-chief. At the bottom rung, there was the menial and drudge 
labourer ( vishti) employed for roadworks, irrigation, porterage, dyke 
digging, and so on for ‘60 pieces of silver per year amounting to a 
monthly minimum rate of wages paid for similar work by the British 
East India Company in the early eighteenth century, according to 
Kosambi. Apart from that, there were other highly paid officials 
employed in the army and the mining and engineering industries, as 
well as those in the secret service. 

All these are a measure of the inequality generated and carefully 
fostered by the bureaucracy for its perpetuation in the Arthasastra 
statehood. This is complemented and blatantly demonstrated further 
in the rashtra or state sector of the agrarian economy as well. A large 
part of the administration of th ejanapada lands there was concerned 
with the collection of taxes. Since all land in these areas was crown 
property and whatever was due to the king had to be paid in cash, 
fiscal arrangements were made primarily as monetary transactions. 
As a result, the bureaucracy which thrived on the cash economy was 
excessively active throughout the regions of rashtra lands where taxes 
were collected from properties directly owned by the state. 


There were two categories of rashtra lands as mentioned in the 
Arthasastra account of taxation in th t janapadas. These were known 
as rashtra and sita. Rashtra designated the ancient Aryan tribal settle- 
ments where all tax was paid to and collected by the head of the state. 
Nothing changed in this respect under Magadhan rule. If anything, 
the traditional method of payment and collection was even more 
vigorously imposed by making fiscal arrangements the responsibil- 
ity of a special ministry. The basic assessment was one-sixth of the 
harvest to which new taxes were added as cess and levies throughout 
the Mauryan period. 

Taxation in the sita lands was a different matter altogether. If 
rashtra tax was somewhat conservative in its bias that favoured an 
age-old tradition, almost the very opposite could be said about the 
sita . Here everything was adjusted to the exigencies of janapada ad- 
ministration. Since the latter was nearly coextensive with the empire 
as it stretched between its eastern and western frontiers, security of 
the Kautalyan state assumed the importance of prime concern for the 
guardians of law and order. Consequently, the bureaucracy was busy 
everywhere in its effort to make the regime conform as authentically 
to the ideal of unrelenting authoritarianism as it was depicted in the 
Arthasastra text. Taxation, monetization, and bureaucratization were 
thus the three-pronged niti or policy of Canakya that held the state in 
its vicious grip throughout the entire period of Maurya supremacy. 

How this policy actually operated in practice is shown by Kosambi 
in his detailed survey of the measures adopted by the state for that 
purpose. What emerges from his study is not merely the picture of an 
entire people deprived of freedom as subjects of Mauryan monarchy. 
It also provides a key to our understanding of Kosambi as a historian. 
In stark contrast to the pervasive sway of Mauryan absolutism, his 
intention is obviously to highlight the urge for freedom that was 
stirring up the people throughout the country at that time under the 
impact of the new religions. 

IV 

Of these new religions, Buddhism has historically proved to have 
been the most influential. But it was one of several contending creeds, 
amongst which the Jaina and Ajivika sects were also its rivals. Even 
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theyajna- based tradition of brahminism in the far west of the empire 
was rocked by a new development that threatened to split its ranks. 

It questioned the doctrinal validity and usefulness of the older 
Vedic rituals of animal sacrifice and oblations. What caused such 
dissent had less to do with faith than economics. For these hallowed 
customs amounted to a waste of large quantities of milk products at 
a time when pastoralism was being replaced by farming, with ancient 
tribal territory used for pastures shrinking to rural settlements and 
herds dwindling in size to make room for home-based horticulture 
and kitchen-gardening. 

It was not only the older established religions which were affected 
by the upheaval of faith. The challenge to ancient belief systems was 
the signal for a general questioning that endowed scepticism with 
a new respectability. Suddenly everything was open to doubt. Even 
the foundational tenets of metaphysics and morality were not spared. 
Materialist doctrines like those preached by Ajita Kesakambali and the 
Lokayata philosophy of Carvaka were in circulation, making atheism 
a perfectly relevant and honourable way of thinking the basic ques- 
tions that mattered. Pakudha Katyayana added happiness, sorrows, 
and life to the list of the primary indestructible elements of earth, 
water, and light to prepare the ground for what was to develop later 
on as the Vaiseshika darsana. And so on. 

Altogether, a radical urge for change was in the air and new ques- 
tions were being asked by protagonists of every intellectual tendency 
and every school engaged in speculative philosophical thinking. As 
a matter of fact, such questioning had already started in the east 
even before it was immortalized at the other end of the empire in 
the Greek king Menanders discourse — the famous Milindapanho. 
For the rivalry and outspoken opposition (sometimes amounting to 
slander) on the part of the contending sects required even the Sakya 
prince Siddhartha to come out of his sheltered and peaceful family 
life and join the doctrinal fray in the course of an ongoing debate. His 
teachings were forged in the heat of that battle of ideas, and needed 
all the power of his sublime tranquillity to overcome the bitterness of 
controversy and open up the Eightfold Path. Here was an arena where 
those who had reason to doubt the validity of brahminical orthodoxy, 
could meet without fear, discuss their problems freely, and seek the 


advice of the Buddha, the Enlightened One, himself for anything he 
could suggest to help them in their difficulties. The brahmin Bavari 
was one of those doubters. 

Kosambi tells us the story of Bavari as it is narrated in the Buddhist 
canonical work, the Suttanipata. According to him this text is a rich 
source of information both about the spread of Buddhism and about 
contemporary India . 25 There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
Kosambis writing warms up appreciably when it comes to discus- 
sions about the Buddha and Buddhism. This is true of the present 
instance too. But it is particularly memorable in this case, because 
it is an exercise in the kind of history of ideas in which he excels. It 
allows him to marshal all his skill as a historian and demonstrate how 
an idea inspired by Buddhism travels far across the land over a vast 
territory to make it possible for a group of people to meet the Master 
himself in a direct encounter to settle their doubts. 

The doubter Bavari had grown up in an orthodox brahmin family 
in Savatthi, the capital of Kosala. But by the time the story begins, he 
had moved to a spot along the southern trade route, Dakshinapatha. 
Here he settled with a few young disciples in a part of the wilderness 
where the jungle had not been cleared and one could live by food- 
gathering on a simple diet of phala and uncha , that is, wild grain and 
nuts and tubers and roots that grew in the soil . 26 Presumably a gesture 
of world- renunciation, it was still a way of life lived in full conformity 
to brahminical orthodoxy which led Bavari to perform a mahyajna 
style of Vedic sacrifice . 27 This involved among other things a ritual 
distribution of gifts to brahmins and some other specified categories 
of guests. But a difficulty arose when a brahmin turned up too late. 
He was disappointed to see that the gifts had all been distributed and 
there was nothing left for him. So he vented his wrath on the host 
by cursing him. 

25 Ibid., pp. 11 1-14. Wherever necessary we have supplemented this ac- 
count by details mentioned in the essay ‘Pilgrims Progress’ as published in 
chapter IV of Kosambi s Myth and Reality , hereafter MR; Bombay: Popular 
Prakasan, 1962. This is indicated by the notation MR followed by page mark- 
mgs in Arabic numerals. 

26 MR, p. 111. 

27 Ibid. 
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However committed Bavari might have been to brahminical ortho- 
doxy himself, he obviously was determined not to take this curse 
lying down. It seemed so unfair that he made up his mind to challenge 
it. So the brahmin decided to send a delegation of his best pupils 
to the Buddha himself, for he seemed to be the only person whose 
intervention might render the curse null and void. 

The delegates started their journey north from Paithan where 
Bavari’s ashram was located at the terminus of the Dakshinapatha 
trade route. In all likelihood they linked up with some trade caravan 
going in the same direction. The list of place-names mentioned in 
the text is important not merely for the information it provides 
about the north-bound trade, but it also indicates where the Buddha 
himself had been travelling just ahead of them. Once they had gone 
past Sravasti, they obviously followed the principal trade-route of 
their day, the very track along which the Buddha preached most of 
his new doctrine .’ 28 

This means that Bavari’s pupils ran into a spate of stories about 
the Buddha as they passed through areas recently visited by him. A 
wandering preacher, he immediately became an object of popular 
myth-making as he moved from place to place meeting people, talking 
to them and teaching them the basic principles of his new religion. 
Legends grew around him as folklore and popular imagination fed 
on them and circulated them along the Uttarapatha from Paithan 
to Rajgir. 

Nothing worth reading on the Buddha has ever been written with- 
out some of this material being used to illustrate what he was like 
as a person and what he stood for. Kosambi also incorporates it in 
his account. These tales help us to understand not only their saintly 
protagonist but also the historian himself. Many of them are examples 
of sturdy opposition to casteism and brahminical orthodoxy — the 
two most nefarious social evils of the time. Thus, a low-born barber 
is promoted to the rank of the seniormost sangha patriarch; a scaven- 
ger and a dog-eater, members of the lowest of untouchable’ castes 
were initiated by the Buddha himself and regarded as venerable 
monks; a blacksmith shared his meal with the Master. Then there is 
the story of the bandit Angulimala, notorious for cruelty and murder, 

28 Ibid., p. 112. 


who failed to intimidate the Buddha and was persuaded by the latter 
to renounce violence and join the Order as a devout monk. His influ- 
ence among the common citizens like traders and householders was 
often based on personal advice as recorded in a delightful anecdote 
about a happily married couple. They asked him if he could do any- 
thing to ensure that they would be born again as husband and wife 
in any condition whatsoever, and ‘they were told how to achieve this 
by performing the simple duties of a righteous family life .’ 29 

Obviously the Buddha was used to answering questions that 
kept him in touch with the common man. However, the sixteen 
handpicked men from Bavari’s ashram had a rather different set of 
questions to ask when after a very long journey they finally caught up 
with him at the other end of the northern trade-route in Rajgir. 

A summary of these questions as listed by Kosambi covers almost 
the whole field of ancient Indian philosophy. Thematically they range 
from the rationalism of Nyayadarsana through the metaphysics of 
Samkhya and Vedanta to the urgent social and cultural issues con- 
temporaneous with Buddhism. We cite them in the order in which 
they are mentioned in Outline. 

What covers this world, what keeps it from the light? What can take 
man out of the cross-currents of life? Who is the fully contented 
man in the world? What constrains sages, kshatriyas, brahmins and 
other people to offer sacrifices to the gods? What is the source of the 
many sorrows of the world? Is the real sage he who has philosophi- 
cal knowledge, or the master of (Vedic) ritual? What is the nature of 
that salvation which is gained by whoever frees himself from desires 
and doubt ? 30 

‘Such queries are typical of the early Upanishads’, says Kosambi. 
‘These questions speak for the spirit of the times.’ 

He then goes on to discuss that spirit of the times as it was docu- 
mented in the Buddhist scriptures. Almost all of these are based on 
the Buddha’s discourses and dialogues where he used the language of 
common parlance directly accessible to all. Addressed to householders 
and peasants regardless of caste, income, and profession they argue in 

29 Outline , p. 111. 

30 Ibid., p. 112. 
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the simplest possible way against brahminical doctrines that uphold 
casteism and jw/»tf-based ritualism. Castes might be there, but there 
was nothing that made them imperishable or intrinsically necessary. 
The prescriptive rituals were of no relevance at all and had little to 
do with the making of a good life. 

But equally important for Kosambi, the historian of ideas, was 
the vision of a good society expressed in terms of monarchical duties. 
Formulated by the Buddha himself or by some anonymous early disci- 
ple of his, this was a set of principles according to which the root of 
social evil was poverty and unemployment . 1 Hence: 

The correct way was to supply seed and food to those who lived by 
agriculture and cattle-breeding. Those who lived by trade should be 
furnished with the necessary capital. Servants of the state should be 
paid properly and regularly so that they would not then find ways 
to squeeze th t janapadas. New wealth would thus be generated, the 
janapadas liberated from robbers and cheats. A citizen could bring 
up his children in comfort and happiness, free from want and fear, in 
such a productive and contented environment. The best way of spend- 
ing surplus accumulation, whether in the treasury or from voluntary 
private donations, would be in public works such as digging wells and 
water ponds and planting groves along the trade routes . 31 

Kosambi s comment on this is interesting in itself for the way it 
throws light on the historian as a visionary for whom the Buddhas 
life and teachings were a sort of blueprint for a better new world of 
the future. He concludes the paragraph cited above by saying, This is 
a startlingly modern view of political economy. To have propounded 
it at a time of Vedic yajna to a society that had just begun to conquer 
the primeval jungle was an intellectual achievement of the highest 
order. The new philosophy gave man control over himself/ He points 
out how the Buddha died in the vicinity of an obscure village, at- 
tended only by a single disciple, and yet his doctrine continued to 
gain strength ‘because it was eminently fitted to the needs of a rapidly 
evolving society . 1 


It was precisely with a view to writing the history of India as the 
history of a rapidly evolving society that Kosambi had decided to 
publish his first major historical work, An Introduction to the Study 
of Indian History. The image of that society as envisioned there was 
predicated on a highly critical, rational, and open-ended Marxism 
that was uncompromising in its opposition to any narrowly dogmatic 
approach. The formation of classes, castes, and caste-like structures 
and guilds considered together with a clear emphasis on the means of 
production and production-relations dominated the analysis there. 

However, even that high-powered scientific rigour was not indif- 
ferent to the role of ideas in history. On the contrary, it was precisely 
owing to a very high degree of sensitivity in this respect that he made 
the superstructure the focal point of his concern in all his writings 
about the past. Hence, in paying our tribute to the great Indian his- 
torian Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi, let us remember him as the 
radical, revisionist, humanist scholar for whom the past was always lit 
up with the memory of the Buddha — a man with whom he shared 
the vision of a just and good society of the future. 


31 Ibid., p. 1 13. 
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The Lily and the Mud 

D.D. Kosambi on Religion 

Kunal Chakrabarti 


There is an interesting paradox in D.D. Kosambi’s treatment of 
religion. He considered religion to be an epiphenomenon of mate- 
rial life, a set of beliefs and practices the precise expression of which 
depended on the means and relations of production at a given point 
of time and space. 1 Towards the beginning of the Introduction to 
his collection of essays on religion, Myth and Reality : Studies in the 
Formation of Indian Culture , he says: One of the main problems for 
consideration is: Why is a fusion of cults sometimes possible and why 
do cults stubbornly refuse to merge on other occasions? Naturally, 
this question cannot be answered on the “highest plane”, for it simply 
does not exist on that level.’ 2 

At what level does it exist, then? As Kosambi formally addressed 
the question of religion in the context of the earliest class-based state 
society in India — the Indus valley civilization — he asked: ‘The main 
question is, how was class structure maintained?’ His characteristically 
unambiguous answer was that, in the final analysis, class division rests 
on the use of force by which the surplus produced by the working class 

1 Barun De, ‘Religion and Material Life in Ancient India, in Irfan 
Habib (ed.), Religion in Indian History , New Delhi: Tulika Books 2007 
pp. 125-32. 

2 Henceforth MR; Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1962, p. 2. 


is expropriated by a ruling minority. However, the need for violence 
may be reduced to a minimum if religion is deployed to convince the 
working class that they must give up the surplus ‘lest supernatural 
forces destroy them by mysterious agencies.’ 3 Therefore, religion was 
for Kosambi a supplementary instrument for the extraction of surplus 
via the threat of divine retribution. This conception of the role of 
religion in human history is reiterated almost identically throughout 
his corpus. For example, in an article published in 1954, even before 
the appearance of his first book, he wrote, ‘ Caste is class at a primitive 
level of production, a religious method of forming social consciousness in 
such a manner that the primary producer is deprived of his surplus with 
the minimum coercion ,’ 4 Similarly, religion was a ‘tool of the state — 
which meant the ruling classes’; 5 and the ‘brahmin was an essential 
adjunct of the state in reducing the mechanism of violence.’ 6 

As a matter of fact, Kosambi had a low opinion of religion. He 
believed that popular religion comprises ‘superstition’ and ‘ritual 
malpractices’; 7 and that ‘Indian tradition combines religion with love 
(or sex with superstition)’. 8 Yet he was primarily concerned with the 
popular aspects of religion rather than the ideal and the philosophi- 
cal. Writing in the early 1960s, he knew that this approach required 
an explanation. He therefore proceeded to pose a question and then 
answer it in his usual dialogical manner. ‘Why should anyone ignore 
the beautiful lily of Indian philosophy in order to concentrate upon 
the dismal swamp of popular superstition? That is precisely the point. 

3 An Introduction to the Study of Indian History (henceforth ISIH), Bombay: 
Popular Prakashan, 1956; second revised edn, 1975, p. 62. 

4 ‘Stages of Indian History’, Combined Methods in Indology and Other 
Writings (henceforth CMI), ed. Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2002, p. 59. Emphasis in the original. 

5 ISIH, p. 292. 

6 Ibid., p. 313. The same idea has been repeated regarding the role of the 
brahmanas in universalizing local cultures with the refrain ‘minimum use of 
violence’ dutifully in place in his The Culture and Civilization of Ancient India 
in Historical Outline (henceforth CCAI), 1965; rpntd Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1975, p. 172. 

7 MR, p. 1. 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 
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Anyone with aesthetic sense can enjoy the beauty of the lily; it takes 
a considerable scientific effort to discover the physiological process 
whereby the lily grew out of the mud and filth/ 9 The beauty of the 
lily was in fact a concession, for he believed much of Indian philoso- 
phy was pointless hair-splitting. 

So why deal with religion at all? This question would have sur- 
prised Kosambi, for religion occupied a central place in his analytical 
scheme. As against his fellow historians, his own theoretical frame- 
work stood up Tor all that . . . remainjed] Marxist’; 10 and his method 
of analysis — based upon a combination of sources, disciplines, and 
comparative techniques — stood out as a vision that attempted to 
comprehend the totality of Indian history. 11 His project was to 
identify and analyse the dynamics of socio-economic and political 
processes that had contributed to successive stages in the evolution 
of Indian society from earliest times to the present. In 1955 he de- 
clared that The major historical change in ancient India was not 
between dynasties but in the advance of village settlements over tribal 
lands, metamorphosing tribesmen into peasant cultivators, or guild 
craftsmen/ 12 State-sponsored religion contributed to this process by 
assimilating divergent local cults through comparatively peaceful 
means: ‘[T]he complicated brahmin pantheon conceals beneath its 
endless superstition the effort to assimilate and to civilize the most 
primitive and gruesome cults, without destroying them, just as the 
people were assimilated without violent conflict/ 13 

In ISIH he subsequently showed that this chain of transformations 
of tribes into peasants into castes was the major trajectory of social 
change in India, a process not confined to the ancient period. 14 The 
main advances in Indian history, as he envisaged them, were from 
the urban Indus valley civilization to Aryanization, the clearing and 

9 MR, p. 1. 

10 ISIH, p. 12. 

11 Romila Thapar, The Contribution of D.D. Kosambi to Indology, 
Interpreting Early India, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1993, p. 100. 

12 The Basis of Ancient Indian History (I)’, CMI, p. 312. 

13 ISIH, p. 45. 

14 He wrote in capital letters: ‘the entire course of Indian history 
SHOWS TRIBAL ELEMENTS BEING FUSED INTO A GENERAL SOCIETY.’ ISIH, p. 27. 
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settling of the forested Gangetic plain, a primitive’ feudalism, a 
pure’ feudalism, and modern capitalism. 15 These changes occurred 
through transformations in the modes of production, and, insofar 
as religion played a vital role in maintaining the class-based social 
structure and in expanding state society, it was implicated in the entire 
process in fundamental ways. This is what I mean by the paradox in 
Kosambi’s treatment of religion: other historians may respect religion 
far more considerably as a personal faith and allow it an autonomy 
of agency in social processes that Kosambi would deny, and yet end 
up placing it on the margins of their analysis; whereas Kosambi, an 
atheistic Marxist, shows religion as being a factor in no way smaller 
than any other in contributing to complex processes of social change. 
Doubtless, he preferred the ‘scientific effort’ of investigating the mud 
to contemplating the lily, believing as he did that the historian must 
unravel what lies hidden beneath and locate it in the larger perspective 
of human experience. His project was ambitious, but he was equipped 
to pursue it, and his works have changed our understanding of Indian 
history in a fundamental and unprecedented way. Every major histo- 
rian who has written on Kosambi acknowledges the paradigm shift 
he brought about in the study of Indian history. 

One of Kosambi’s major preoccupations was tribal religions, which 
he studied through meticulous fieldwork and by tracing the patterns 
of their interaction with institutional religions. His observations on 
this subject are scattered through his works. Here I look at certain 
recurrent themes that Kosambi examined in detail; for instance, his 
reconstruction of the religion of the Indus valley civilization and its 
interface with Vedic civilization; the rise and fall of Buddhism; and the 
Krishna cycle of myths and related religious message. This allows us to 
see both the strengths and weaknesses of his approach to religion. 

Indra and Vritra 

Kosambi argued that in the prosperous Indus valley civilization ‘the 
tools of violence were curiously weak’. 16 The weapons were flimsy 
and nothing like a sword has been discovered. In the absence of a 

15 Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Introduction, CMI, p. xxvii. 

16 ISIH, p. 63. 
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strong army and police, the unequal sharing of surplus was sustained 
by deploying religion. Kosambi believed that the entire citadel at 
Mohenjodaro was a religious complex corresponding to the temple- 
zikkurat structures in Mesopotamia. 17 The adjacent Great Bath 
was a ritual tank, a prototype of the sacred lotus pond, dedicated to 
mother-goddess worship. 18 Part of the fertility ritual, he speculated, 
involved consorting with temple slaves at the sacred pool. The Indus 
seals also contain cultic figures of male animals and some humans. 
Kosambi summed up the state of Indus religion thus: The picture 
here is of a fixed class of traders under the tutelage of a mother-goddess 
temple. 19 The monopoly of the traders was absolutely secure and its 
continuation ensured by static tradition. He believed this explained 
why the Indus script, and the culture as a whole, did not change over 
five hundred years or more. 

This static tradition was broken by the Aryan invasion. 20 The 
Rigveda describes the chief Aryan war-god, Indra, as a model of the 
marauding bronze-age chieftain who was busy looting the stored 
treasures of the godless. 21 Kosambi thought this referred to the Indus 
valley settlers defeated in battle by the invading Aryans: At Harappa, 
the top layer of occupation is distinctly foreign/ 22 The Aryans also 
simultaneously destroyed the agricultural system of the Harappans, 
the basis of their food production, which explains why the cities of 
this civilization disappeared soon after their arrival. The pre-Aryan 
method of agriculture, Kosambi argued, depended upon natural 
floods, as well as the flooding of land on the banks of smaller rivers 
by means of seasonal dams to obtain fertilizing deposits of silt subse- 
quently stirred by the harrow. He stated categorically that the Indus 

17 Ibid. 

He had earlier described it as the ceremonial lotus pool, pushkara , where 
men consorted ritually with apsaras : c Urvashi and Pururavas’ (1951), included 
in MR, pp. 71-2, 78. 

19 ISIH, p. 66. 

20 Although Kosambi never supported the theory of an Aryan race, he con- 
sistently used this term to refer to Aryan-speaking people who settled in north- 
western India and spread into the Ganga valley, initially as conquerors 

21 ISIH, p. 72. 

22 Ibid. 
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people did not have the plough ... but only a toothed harrow . . . ’ 23 
This flood-and-harrow agriculture was disrupted by Indra, who is re- 
peatedly described in the Rigveda as freeing the rivers from the grip of 
a demon called Vritra. Kosambi cites philological evidence to suggest 
that the term vritra meant ‘obstacle’ or ‘barrage , which fits with the 
description of the encounter between Indra and Vritra. The Rigveda 
says the demon lay like a dark snake across the slopes, obstructing 
the flow of the river. When the demon was struck by Indra’s thunder- 
bolt, the ground buckled, the stones rolled away like chariot wheels, 
and the pent-up waters flowed over the demons recumbent body. 
Kosambi thought this a good description of the breaking up of dams. 
Indra is also praised in the Rigveda for restoring to its natural course 
the (unidentified) river Vibali which had flooded the land along its 
banks. Kosambi argued that flood irrigation, being the Indus practice, 
would have made the land too swampy for Aryan cattle-herds, while 
blocked rivers made grazing over long reaches impossible. With the 
disappearance of dams, and rivers restored to their natural course, an 
enduring occupation of the Indus cities became possible. 2 ^ 

Not only did Kosambi believe in the Aryan conquest and occupa- 
tion of the Indus cities, he suggested that the first brahmanas were a 
result of the ‘interaction between Aryan priesthood, and the ritually 
superior priesthood of the Indus culture. 23 He found evidence for 
‘non-Aryan brahmins in the fact that some of them, unlike the Vedic 
peoples, were called sons of their mothers. He argued that, in light of 
this, the legend of the blinded Dirghatamas — the son of a dasi float- 
ing eastward down the river ‘to find honour among strange people, as 
Indus priests might have tried to do’ — becomes meaningful. 26 In an 
essay written as early as 1 946 he pointed out that the passage-over 
of sections of the conquered as priests to the conquerors led to the 
unhappy existence of a cultured priest-class and many discrepan- 
cies between the Vedic and the epic records. 27 He wrote later that 

23 Ibid., p. 68. 

24 CCAI, p. 80. 

25 ISIH, p. 102. 

26 Ibid., p. 102. 

27 ‘Early Stages of the Caste System in Northern India, CMI, p. 200. 
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the brahmanas were, initially, not proficient in performing the fire 
sacrifice. Many Upanishadic passages suggest that the brahmanas of 
the Ganga valley had to learn the ritual from kshatriyas, or had to 
go to the north-west, where, presumably, the tradition was still alive: 
This shows that the older brahmin tradition in the Gangetic basin 
could not have been of the Aryan sacrifice, but was something else; 
perhaps secret lore from the Indus valley or from tribal medicine- 
men, or both. 28 It seems that Kosambi was a little uncertain about 
the origin of the brahmanas, but he firmly and consistently argued 
that they belonged originally to non-Aryan cultures and were very 
probably drawn from the Indus priests. Elsewhere he argues that the 
god who is above everything was originally Indra. 29 Indras position 
arose from the historical development of Aryan conquest and the 
brahmanical assimilation of him, ‘for a destructive chieftain had to 
be worshipped as a god by those priests whose very civilization he had 
destroyed’. 30 Kosambi then worked his way through a dense textual 
tradition to demonstrate how the character of Vritra was transformed 
over a period of time in Sanskrit mythology. For instance, in the 
Vulgate Shanti-parvan of the Mahabharata, Vritra appears as a very 
noble king, taught by no less than Ushanas, a Bhargava brahmana, 
and was magnificent even in defeat. The Bhargava redactors of the 
Mahabharata possessed ‘hostile myths . . . which they wrote into 
the Aryan sacred documents.’ Indra, known for his harshness to the 
brahmanas, was not considered suitable as the object of faith and had 
to yield place to Vishnu-Narayana-Krishna in later mythology. The 
transformation of Indra showed that the killing of Vritra rankled, at 
least in the minds of one important group of brahmana clans. ‘Indras 
most difficult achievements appear later as transgressions against 
Brahmins. This submerged portion of the tradition must have had 
some historical foundation, and therefore been retained, painful and 
humiliating though it was, in Brahmanical memory throughout the 
early period of Kshatriya dominance.’ 31 This reading of a strand in 

28 ISIH, p. 132. 

29 ‘The Avatara Syncretism and Possible Sources of the Bhagavad-Gitd , 

CMI, pp. 383-8. 5 

30 CMI, p. 383. 

31 CMI, pp. 387-8. 
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the evolution of the brahmanical tradition explains Kosambi’s char- 
acterization of the cultured priestly class as unhappy; he even referred 
to the existence of ‘a Brahmanical . . . pre-Vedic golden age’. 32 

We can see now that there are many problems with these formula- 
tions. For instance, it has been suggested that Kosambi s assumption 
of the centrality of religion in Indus civilization is far-fetched. There 
is neither sufficient evidence to suggest the weakness of the Indus 
state’s command over the apparatus of force, nor to conclusively 
identify specific structures as temples or sites of ritual. 33 It has also 
been pointed out that Kosambi’s assertion that the Indus people did 
not know the plough, and that the Aryans introduced it in India, 
is untenable. Recent evidence suggests that plough agriculture was 
practised by non-Aryans in the pre-Harappan period. Indeed, the 
more commonly used term for the plough in Vedic literature is of 
non-Aryan etymology. Further, Kosambi’s dependence on philo- 
logy in linguistic analysis — when detecting non-Aryan elements in 
the brahmana gotra names for example 34 — is considered outmoded 
even for his time. 35 Moreover, historians now prefer the theory of 
Aryan migration to Aryan invasion and are much more circumspect 
about the Indus-Vedic continuum in the manner in which Kosambi 
envisaged it. 

At the same time, the qualities that distinguish Kosambi as a his- 
torian, such as his holistic and original vision, the range and breadth 
of his scholarship, his analytical rigour, and his courage in breaking 
away from the traditional mould to offer alternative readings of 

32 Ibid., p. 386. 

33 Irfan Habib, ‘Introduction, Religion in Indian History , p. xvi. In a balanced 
review, Shereen Ratnagar has downplayed the role of temples, mother god- 
desses, ‘priest kings’, and ritual use of the Great Bath in the religion of the 
Indus civilization: idem, Understanding Harappa Civilization in the Greater 
Indus Valley y New Delhi: Tulika, 2002, pp. 102-13. 

34 Kosambi wrote four elemental essays on the organization of the brahmana 
varna between 1947 and 1960, i.e., ‘Early Brahmins and Brahminism , On the 
Origin of the Brahmin Gotras\ ‘Development of the Gotra System’, and ‘Brah- 
min Clans’ (CMI, pp. 87-188), where he extensively deployed techniques of 
linguistic analysis to arrive at his conclusions. 

35 Romila Thapar, ‘The Contribution of D.D. Kosambi to Indology, 

pp. 101-2, 94-5. 
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sources are also plainly evident in his treatment of these currently 
contentious issues. His imaginative interpretation of the Indra-Vritra 
myth was radically new and not implausible in light of the Rigvedic 
description of the encounter, even if his theory that agriculture in the 
Indus valley was dependent on natural and artificial flood irrigation 
was a little speculative. Besides, Kosambis question about how the 
agrarian base of the Indus valley culture declined has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. The pre-Aryan existence of the plough is now 
established with new evidence, but his reconstruction of the agrar- 
ian technology of the Harappans was not wild conjecture. He had 
built his case painstakingly on the basis of evidence, obtained from 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian civilizations, archaeological artifacts 
such as the Indus seals, and the oldest known description of the Indus 
climate and agriculture by the Greek writer Strabo. Most important, 
he demonstrated how to look for information on material life from 
sources as remotely connected to it as myths describing the exploits 
of divinities, and how the expression of religious ideas can potentially 
be conditioned by historical events. New research always overtakes 
old conclusions, so it is difficult not to appreciate Kosambis method 
and insights. 

Among the most provocative and problematic of all the issues he 
raised is his contention that the brahmanas were initially non-Aryans. 
An amazing display of textual scholarship, not even a fraction of 
which can be reproduced here to illustrate the point, accompanies 
this conclusion, however baffling it may appear today. In the process, 
he draws our attention to a now accepted proposition that the Vedic 
texts were not written in pure Aryan, and that non-Aryan structures 
and forms are evident both in the syntax and vocabulary of the lan- 
guage of these texts. 36 This proves interactive proximity between the 
Aryan and non-Aryan social groups but does not necessarily suggest 
the crossover or co-option of Indus priests into the Vedic religious 
apparatus. He arrived at this conclusion rather early in his career as 
a historian and stuck firmly to it till the end — this feature running 
in fact like a leitmotif through almost all his conclusions — showing 
the courage of conviction on the one hand and an unwavering, if 

36 Ibid., p. 94. 
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stubborn, commitment to his ideology, method, and judgement on 
the other. 

The Prince of the Shakyas 

Kosambi was comparatively soft on what is often called the heterodox 
religions, especially Buddhism. He never categorically stated this, but 
the fact that Buddhism, Jainism, Ajivikism and some other minor 
religions with comparable features had appeared in the wake of a 
felt need for a more productive social organization, and contributed 
substantially to a series of major socio-economic and political changes, 
seems to have received his approval. The 1 500 years of the full cycle 
of the rise, spread, and decline of Buddhism saw India change over 
from semi-pastoral tribal life to the first absolute monarchies and then 
to feudalism/ 37 A usually taciturn Kosambi (except when he disap- 
proved of the conduct of a god, a Buddhist monk, or a brahmana) 
waxed eloquent about the achievements of Buddhist Asia, 38 seemed to 
admire the Buddhas renunciation of the life of a Sakayan oligarch', 39 
considered the Buddhas approach to the human condition a scientific 
advance', 40 and described him as the unquestionably great founder' 
of a forward-looking religion. 41 He wrote, on a rare personal note, 
that blood sacrifices offered to the goddess Lumbini at Rummindei 
(the birthplace of the Buddha) 'disgusted pious Buddhists, my father 
among them.' 42 This may have been his own feeling as well. 

Kosambi argued that the simultaneous rise of so many 'religious 
sects' of considerable appeal and prominence in one narrow region 
(the eastern Ganga valley) implies some social need that the older 

37 CCAI, p. 97. 

38 ISIH, pp. 162-3. 

39 Ibid., p. 165. 

40 Ibid. 

41 CCAI, p. 100. 

42 'At the Crossroads: A Study of Mother-Goddess Cult Sites’, MR, p. 101. 
D. D. Kosambis widely noted partiality to Buddhism is also attributable to 
the influence upon him of his father Dharmanand Kosambi, a scholar of Pali 
^d Buddhism: see Dharmanand Kosambi, The Essential Writings , ed. Meera 
Kosambi, Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2010. 
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doctrines could not satisfy. All the new religions denied the validity 
of Vedic rituals. The greatest fruit of the sacrificial ritual was success 
in war. Fighting was glorified as the natural mode of life fo r the ksha- 
triyas; the duty and the means of livelihood of the brahmana was the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices. The vaishyas and the shudras were 
apportioned the task of producing a surplus which the priests and 
the warriors took away with the argument that it was their natural 
right. Kosambi adds that the sacrificial ritual was formulated at a 
time when the Vedic tribes were primarily pastoralistsand collectively 
owned large cattle-herds, the main form of property. When agriculture 
replaced pastoralism as the mainstay of the economy the slaughter of 
a large number of animals at a growing number of sacrifices meant 
a much heavier drain on producer and production- The number of 
cattle bred per head of population decreased, an d these were now 
privately owned by clans or families rather than tribes. Besides, 
cattle became more valuable to peasants than to herdsmen. But cattle 
continued to be taken for sacrifice without compensation, as before, 
which meant a heavy tax on the vaishya producers- Apart from this 
waste of a resource, trade and production were disturbed by unceasing 
petty warfare. Both Buddhism and Jainism based themselves upon 
ahimsa (‘non-killing’), which opposed both ritual sacrifice and war. 

The emphasis in the new religions against stealing and encroaching 
upon others’ possessions shows a totally new concept of individual 
private property. The injunction against adultery denoted a rigid con- 
ception of family. Kosambi pointed out that without such a morality, 
trade would have been impossible. The most devoted of the Buddha’s 
lay followers were traders. These basic changes in the forms of prop- 
erty and relations of production necessitated a corresponding change 
in the religious sphere. New gods had to be invented thereafter, be- 
cause Indra and his vedic fellow-deities . . . went out of fashion with 
their vedic sacrifices. 43 Kosambi argued that the new ideology was 
also against tribal exclusiveness. For instance, these religions declared 
that a living creature would be reborn on the basis of its good or 
evil karma (action) — not into a special totem, but into any species 
measured by the action, from the smallest insect to a god. ''Karma 

43 ISIH, p. 167. 
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therefore was a religious extension of an elementary concept of ab- 
stract value, independent of the individual, caste, or tribe.’ 44 Since 
karma would grow and ripen like a seed planted in the previous 
season, or mature like a debt, the concept appealed widely to peas- 
ants and traders, and even to a shudra who might thus aspire to be 
reborn a king. 

Finally, the new religions were at the beginning much less costly 
to support than Vedic brahmanism. Buddhist monks and ascetics 
took no part in production nor exercised control over the means of 
production. They were forbidden to own property and were supposed 
to live on alms. They thus broke the commensal taboo of both tribe 
and caste. They also renounced family as well as caste and tribal af- 
filiations at the time of their initiation. They went along new trade 
routes, even into tribal wildernesses, preaching to people in a language 
they understood. They thus came closer to people than did priestly 
brahmanas. However, none of the new religions rejected the notion 
of caste (which was for them more a sign of social distinction than 
an inflexible social hierarchy, as it was for brahmanism); none fought 
to abolish caste as a social system. At the same time, the Buddha was 
credited with saying that the status of the Arya and the Dasa (the earli- 
est scheme of social classification in the Rigyeda ) was interchangeable, 
which refuted the brahmanical proposition of caste as part of a natural 
order. Kosambi reminded us that Buddhist precepts were meant for 
a class society far beyond tribe, caste, and cult. It must be kept in 
mind that we are in the presence of the FIRST society divided into 
classes, linked indissolubly to a new form of production ... 43 Fie 
argued that the punch-marked coins (which he had analysed) were 
an indication of developed commodity production. 

Among these new classes were free peasants and farmers for whom 
the tribe had ceased to exist. Some traders had become so wealthy 
that the shreshthi (financier or head of a trade guild) became the most 
important person in many of the emerging urban centres. The term 
gahapati (Sanskrit, griha pati), which referred to the principal sacrificer 
in Vedic literature, now came to signify the head of a large patriarchal 

44 Ibid., pp . 167-8. 

45 Ibid., pp. 170-1. Emphasis in the original. 
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household of any caste who commanded respect primarily for his 
wealth, irrespective of whether it was gained by trade, manufacture, 
or farming. ‘Th zgahapati, as the executive member of the new prop- 
ertied class . . . was no longer bound by tribal regulations.’ 46 The new 
religions were attempting to reach out across castes and tribes ‘to a 
wider social range through their universal ethic’. 47 Buddhist scrip- 
tures addressed the whole of contemporary society, not a particular 
community or a few learned adepts. Thus, with the dissolution of 
tribal bonds, a new class-based society was emerging which required 
a different socio-political order to regulate it. The incentive for the 
farmer to produce the surplus came from trade in that surplus. The 
trader had to travel long distances and needed safe trade routes. It 
needed a political authority that would rise above smaller communi- 
ties and establish what Kosambi called a “universal monarchy”, the 
absolute despotism of one as against the endlessly varied tyranny of 
the many’. 48 Later traditions record that the Buddha suggested the 
duty of this universal monarch as being to address the problems of 
poverty and unemployment, which could not be solved by either 
charity or force. The king ought to supply seed and food to those who 
lived by agriculture and cattle breeding, and the capital necessary to 
those who lived by trade. The best way of spending the accumulated 
surplus of the treasury would be to invest it in public works, such as 
digging wells and planting groves along the trade routes. Kosambi 
described this as a startlingly modern view of political economy’, and 
an intellectual achievement of the highest order’. 49 

This political philosophy of the new religions penetrated the state 
mechanism with the Mauryan emperor Ashoka (273—232 bce). After 
his conversion to Buddhism, following a traumatic war, he declared 
that in all his actions he would strive to discharge his debt to all living 
creatures. This was completely strange to earlier Magadhan statecraft 
or the Arthashastra (the paradigmatic text on polity in early India) 

46 CCAI, p. 101. 

Romila Thapar, The Contribution of D.D. Kosambi to Indology\ 
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conception of kingship, according to which the king owed nothing 
to anyone. Historians, including Kosambi, have suggested that even 
though Ashoka was a Buddhist by personal faith and promoted Buddh- 
ism within his empire and abroad, the moral code he adopted as the 
guiding principle of state was influenced by, but was not synonymous 
with, Buddhism. His pillar and rock edicts, containing his message 
to his subjects, were placed at important crossroads on major con- 
temporary trade routes or near the new centres of administration. 
The edicts show a basic change in policy on the part of the state. 
For instance, Ashoka established hospitals and laid out groves, fruit 
orchards, resting places, and wells along all the major trade routes. He 
instituted the office of Dharma-mahamatra (translated by Kosambi 
as High Commissioner of Equity) whose duty was to ensure that all 
law-abiding groups and sects were treated fairly. These were welfare 
measures that brought no material return to the state, but conformed 
to the conception of the ideal ruler mentioned in Buddhist discourses. 
Ritual sacrifice was forbidden by decree and the practice of burning 
down forests to hunt animals or clear land were prohibited. Kosambi 
argued that the Vedic Aryan way of life had passed beyond recovery. 
Society had made the final transition to agrarian food production, 
so that the rougher customs of the pastoral age would no longer 
suit.’ 50 More importantly for Kosambi, ‘The new attitude towards 
subjects and new works on the trade routes established a firm class 
basis for the state . . . The state developed a new function after Asoka, 
the reconciliation of classes.’ 51 He felt that the special tool for this 
conciliatory action was the universal dhamma (Sanskrit, dharma ), 
which brought the king and the citizen on the common ground of 
the freshly developed religion. 

Buddhism continued to flourish, both in the north and the south. 
A Buddhist council was held during the reign of the Kushana emperor 
Kanishka (late first century Ce), where a split between two schools 
of Buddhist thoughts occurred. The northerners claimed the Great 
Vehicle (Mahayana), corresponding to the activities and tastes of 
the nobles and satraps that continued to make large donations to 

50 CCAI, p. 162. 

51 Ibid., p. 163. 
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the Buddhist monastic foundations. The Mahayana school changed 
its language to Sanskrit and drifted further away from the common 
people in its refinement of doctrines and abstract philosophy. The 
conservative Lesser Vehicle (Hinayana) retained a primitive austere 
Buddhism 1 , with its simpler Pali language, which, however, was as 
incomprehensible to the common people of the South as Sanskrit 
was to the North. Kosambi wrote, '[T]he basic productive differ- 
ence upon which the rest was embroidery may roughly be put as 
follows. The Mahayana abbeys took direct part in exploitation of 
their considerable accumulation in land, metals, and other means of 
production. The Hinayanist[s] were, on the whole, less efficient in 
such exploitation . . . ’ 52 

With the Kushana rulers came a new era of magnificent dona- 
tions to Buddhist monasteries. In western India and the Deccan, 
gifts poured in from kings and governors, merchants and bankers, 
merchants’ unions and guilds of artisans, individual scribes and crafts- 
men, and even fishermen and peasants. Donations from artisans, 
workers, and peasants suggest that '[T]he society then must have been 
of commodity producers, on a scale not familiar to later days in the 
Deccan, or indeed anywhere else in the country.’ 53 Interestingly, some 
of the gifts to the monasteries were made by Buddhist monks and 
nuns. The monasteries began to accumulate large amounts of wealth 
from such donations and from their involvement in long-distance 
trade. Buddhist missionaries who went to China were associated with 
overland merchants. The Deccan cave monasteries were located on 
frequently used trade routes. Monasteries were important custom- 
ers for the caravans and served as resting places, supply houses, and 
banking houses for those in the caravans. Kosambi pointed out that 
monasteries performed an important task of the universal monarch: 
monastic wealth often provided some of the capital so badly needed 
by early merchants in the Indian hinterland. 'The church and state 
had come to terms. The Buddha had correspondingly turned into 
a regular counterpart in religion of the emperor ... in civil life.’ 54 

52 ISIH, pp, 261-2. 

53 CCAI, p. 184. 

54 Ibid.,p. 178. 
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This special economic function of Buddhism was 'the main reason 
why Buddhism could grow for so many centuries after the ancient 
pastoral yajna [sacrificial ritual] against which it protested so effec- 
tively had vanished under pressure of widely developed agrarian food 
production’, 55 i.e. long after Buddhism had performed the original 
economic function which accounts for its initial success. 

But wealth corrupts. Accounts by Chinese travellers reveal monks 
forsaking austerities in favour of extravagance. Buddhist art, such as 
the frescoes at Ajanta, portray bejewelled Bodhisattvas towering above 
ordinary human beings, suggesting the extent to which the religion 
had departed from the spirit and precepts of its founder. Certain other 
developments also fundamentally altered the original character of 
Buddhism. Mahayana Buddhism admitted a whole new pantheon of 
gods and goddesses and the number of past Buddhas multiplied be- 
yond limit. 'The most primitive fertility rites reappeared, sublimated 
in form, as Tantrism.’ 56 They penetrated Buddhism, Jainism, and 
other contemporary religions. The Buddhist precept against killing 
was adopted by Ashoka as state policy. The devout Buddhist emperor 
Harsha of Kanauj (605-55 Ce) 'fought incessantly for at least thirty 
years’ to enlarge his empire. But the 'system and the monasteries it 
supported passed away when Buddhism had become a drain upon 
the economy instead of a stimulus.’ 57 The monasteries locked up a 
vast amount of precious metals which were badly needed for currency 
and tools. The long-distance luxury trade, especially with the Roman 
empire that collapsed in the third century ce, was surpassed in volume 
by a predominantly regional barter in essentials, under a totally dif- 
ferent class of merchants. The long caravans gradually dwindled and 
the powerful guilds of artisans and merchants broke up. 'Production 
increased, but commodity production per head and the incidence of 
exchange over long distances both declined.’ 58 From about the sixth 
century ce, the passes were guarded by forts, 'a new feature of the 
feudal landscape’, which began to collect tolls from caravans. With 

55 Ibid., p. 182. 

56 Ibid., p. 178. 

57 Ibid., p. 185. 

58 Ibid., p. 186. 
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the decline in the economic base of Buddhism the large monasteries 
had to go, but the ancient goddesses, whose primordial cults had 
been situated near the monasteries and been displaced by Buddhism, 
sometimes returned to the identical spot . 59 In this context Kosambi 
remarks, in a slightly disjointed manner, that ‘In India the necessary 
economic measures often appeared with theological trappings, as a 
change in religion .’ 60 Within its paragraph this sentence reads like 
an interpolation, but it encapsulates Kosambi s basic assumption and 
analytical approach towards the history of religion. 

His treatment of Buddhism is a good example. It is not as if he 
did not briefly recount the Buddha’s biography or discuss his basic 
teachings, but his understanding of the phenomenon of the rise of a 
set of religions in a particular time and space was predicated upon the 
thesis that this religious movement was a vanguard, facilitator, and 
legitimizer of a transition in the nature, technology, and organization 
of food production. He saw it as a transition from a sacrifice-oriented 
pastoral system of communal 'production to an anti-killing-oriented 
agrarian system of private production. Artisanal production and long- 
distance trade were woven into this argument, and the persistence of 
a religion such as Buddhism, even after its original economic func- 
tion had been fulfilled, was explained in terms of the involvement of 
monasteries with trade in various ways. In fact, it is possible to detect 
an element of determinism in this teleological vision of the ‘functions’ 
of a religion, regardless of the fact that it does perform important 
and necessary functions, economic or otherwise. When Kosambi 
says, ‘This trade died out . . . The monasteries, having fulfilled their 
economic as well as religious function, disappeared too ’, 61 it sounds a 
rather mechanical, perhaps even reductive, description of a probably 
complex phenomenon. However, within the context of his larger 
vision, we are always reminded that the correlations he had worked 
out were by no means forced or simplistic. They were marked by 
the same intuitive insight, logical rigour, and textual density as we 

59 This issue has been discussed in detail in At the Crossroads: A Study of 
Mother-Goddess Cult Sites’, pp, 95-102. 

60 CCAI,p. 186. 

61 MR, p. 100. 
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have seen in his analysis of the Indus and Vedic religions. Indeed, 
his presentation of the origin, evolution, and decline of Buddhism 
has been more carefully thought through than in the mechanistic 
conclusion cited above. 

Romila Thapar has criticized Kosambi for not considering the 
monastic institution as the foci of political and economic control, 
a role it often played . 62 While it is true that he did not adequately 
emphasize the political aspects of monastic wealth and influence, he 
did not ignore them altogether. He repeatedly drew attention to the 
close links between the monastery and the state, even arguing that 
monasteries took over certain economic functions of the state, such 
as providing finance to merchants. Perhaps the problem here is that 
Kosambi generalizes without acknowledging the difficulty of comput- 
ing how substantial this financial support was. 

The history of Buddhism in early India has remained a neglected 
field of study for the past half century. The few important works 
that exist are mostly social histories based on data drawn from the 
Buddhist textual corpus, or studies of socio-political phenomena 
influenced by Buddhist ideas, rather than religious history in the 
proper sense of the term . 63 Nearly all that exists in this field is deeply 
influenced by Kosambi’s work. 

62 Romila Thapar, 'The Contribution of D.D. Kosambi to Indology, 

p. 110. 

63 For instance, Narendra Wagle, Society at the Time of Buddha , second 
revised edn; Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1995; Uma Chakravarti, The Social 
Dimensions of Early Buddhism , Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1987; Uma 
Chakravarti, Everyday Lives , Everyday Histories: Beyond the Kings and Brah- 
manas of ‘Ancient’ India, New Delhi: Tulika Books, 2003 (especially, 'Towards 
a Historical Sociology of Stratification in Ancient India: Evidence from 
Buddhist Sources’, 'In Search of the Peasant in Early India: Was the Gahapati 
a Peasant Producer?’, 'The Social Philosophy of Buddhism and the Problem 
of Inequality’, 'Renouncer and Householder in Early Buddhism’, ‘Women, 
Men and Beasts: The Jataka as Popular Tradition’); Ram Sharan Sharma, 
Material Culture and Social Formations in Ancient India , second revised edn; 
Delhi: Macmillan India Limited, 2008 (especially, 'Material Milieu of the 
Birth of Buddhism’), and several other works in which he draws substantially 
on Buddhist sources; Romila Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Maury as. 
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The Dark Hero of the Yadus 

A parallel process was operating simultaneously with the growth of 
heterodox religions. The pastoral life of the Punjab tribes with their 
ritual sacrifices was wrecked beyond any possibility of revival, first by 
Alexander’s invasion (330-327 bce) and then by the Magadhan con- 
quest of this area in the ensuing decade. Ashokan reforms completed 
the mutation of the older Aryan tribal priesthood, the brahmanas. 
An important class was thus freed for the first time from tribal bonds 
and traditional Vedic ritual duties. 64 The brahmanas were the one 
social group in ancient India with obligatory formal education and 
an intellectual tradition. The respect shown by Ashoka and his suc- 
cessors to the leading brahmanas of the day was on account of the 
important mission that they had already begun to fulfil in maintaining 
a class structure in society, their importance to the unification and 
absorption of originally irreconcilable social groups, and their role 
in the general spread of an agrarian society. 

The brahmanas continued to perform rituals, though not exclu- 
sively Vedic. In this, their rivals were tribal priests, ‘the primitive 
medicine-men who began to be absorbed with their superstitious 
lore within brahmanism. Sometimes, the brahmanas would take over 
and supplement with their own rituals the priestly tasks for a guild 
caste or a tribe caste, always excluding or softening the worst features 
of the primitive rites/ 65 The heterodox religions had abandoned all 
rituals. Therefore, only brahmanas could officiate at the sacraments 


second revised edn; New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997; RomilaThapar, 
Cultural Pasts: Essays in Early Indian History , New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2000 (especially, ‘Dissent and Protest in Early Indian Tradition , The 
Evolution of the State in the Ganga Valley in the Mid-first Millennium bc’, 
The Early History of Mathura: Up to and Including the Mauryan Period’, 
‘Patronage and the Community’, ‘Ethics, Religion and Social Protest in the 
First Millennium BC in Northern India’, ‘Renunciation: The Making of a 
Counter Culture?’, The Householder and the Renouncer in the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist Traditions’, ‘Millenarianism and Religion in Early India’); 
Kumkum Roy, ‘Justice in the Jatakas’, Social Scientist, no. 275-7, 1996. 

64 CCAI, p. 166. 

65 Ibid., p. 168. 
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of birth, death, marriage, and other life-cycle rituals; bless the crops at 
sowing; propitiate evil stars; and placate angry gods. These new ritu- 
als could be paying if they served the needs of the householder class 
(grihapati/gahapati) in an agrarian and trading society. Brahmanas 
offered their services to all, regardless of caste, for a fee and on condi- 
tion of respect for brahmanical institutions. 

‘This process of mutual acculturation accompanied the intro- 
duction of a class structure where none had existed before/ 66 The 
brahmanical law books (smritis) stated emphatically that kingship was 
essential for the preservation of the social order. Many kings of tribal 
origin performed the brahmanical ‘Golden Womb’ ceremony, by 
which they were symbolically born into a new caste, usually kshatriya. 
The later kings, some among them Buddhists, insisted that it was 
their duty to uphold the four-caste class system. All this amounted 
to keeping down a newly created set of vaishyas and shudras by brah- 
mana precepts and kshatriya arms. The chief, with the support of a 
few nobles freed from tribal laws, would become ruler over his former 
tribe while the ordinary tribesmen merged into a new peasantry. 
Kosambi perceptively observed that ‘Disruption of the tribal people 
and their merger into general agrarian society would not have been 
possible merely by winning over the chief and a few leading members. 
The way people satisfied their daily needs had also to be changed for 
the caste class structure to work. The tribe as a whole turned into 
a new peasant jati caste-group, generally ranked as shudras, with as 
many as possible of the previous institutions (including endogamy) 
brought over/ 67 

The brahmanas acted as pioneers in undeveloped localities. They 
often brought with them plough agriculture to replace slash-and- 
burn cultivation or food-gathering, new crops, knowledge of distant 
markets, the organization of village settlements and trade. As a 
result, kings invited brahmanas, generally from the distant Ganga 
valley, to settle in unopened localities. Almost all the extant cop- 
per plate inscriptions of India from the fourth century CE onwards 
record land-grants to brahmanas unconnected with a temple. ‘This 


66 Ibid., p. 171. 

67 Ibid., p. 172. 
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procedure enabled Indian society to be formed out of many diverse 
and even discordant elements, with the minimum use of violence. 
But the very manner in which the development took place inhibited 
growth of commodity production and hence of culture, beyond a 
certain level. 68 The inclusive approach of the brahmanas led to an 
incredible proliferation of rituals. Similarly, tribes, castes, clans, guilds, 
and even civic bodies were allowed to retain their laws, which were 
never recorded. Thus, the basis for a broad, general common law on 
the principle of equality was lost. The development of an idealist phi- 
losophy by Shankara (ninth century ce) and others led to a disregard 
for mundane reality, which inhibited the growth of science: 

The advance of culture needs exchange of ideas, growing intercourse, 
both of which depended in the final analysis upon the intensity of 
exchange of things: commodity production. Indian production in- 
creased with population, but it was not commodity production. The 
village mostly managed to subsist on its own produce. . . . This curious 
isolation of village society accounts for the fantastic proliferation of 
medieval Indian system of religion and religious philosophy . . , 69 

Kosambi describes the post-Gupta phase (sixth century ce) in early 

Indian history as ‘the triumph of the village’. 

This process of brahmanization and its consequences, both posit- 
ive and negative, is discussed extensively in Kosambi s two mono- 
graphs and several essays in CMI, particularly ‘The Basis of Ancient 
Indian History ’. 70 He had brought in issues— such as the role of 

68 Ibid., pp. 172-3. 

69 Ibid., p. 175. 

70 The essay appeared in two instalments. Another essay in CMI, ‘Early 
Brahmins and Brahminism’, also discusses ‘a long process of assimilation and 
adoption by the brahmanas on the basis of Upanishadic evidence, but it is 
adoption of the ‘foreign’ rituals and philosophy of the Aryans by ‘the indi- 
genous Brahmanas’ (p. 95). This refers to an old formulation of Kosambi 
which he never gave up. Incidentally, his innovative use of Upanishadic stories 
was quite unique within his time, and only recently have historians begun 
to explore their potential as historical evidence. See, for instance, Yohanan 
Grmshpon, Crisis and Knowledge: The Upanishadic Experience and Storytell- 
ing New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003; and Brian Black, The Character 
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Sanskrit in uniting the new upper classes, marking a fresh reallocation 
of the surplus, and legitimizing new cults 71 — which were novel in his 
time and have been introduced into discussions on the socio-cultural 
formations of early India only in recent years . 72 After this brief sum- 
mary of Kosambi s outstanding and highly nuanced analysis of one of 
the most fundamental civil izational processes in India, we may look 
in detail at the more overtly religious aspect of the same assimilative 
practice — the making of a new pantheon. 

Kosambi pointed out that, in the process of inducting tribes into 
caste society, the exclusive nature of tribal rituals and tribal cults was 
modified, the tribal deities being equated with standard brahmanical 
gods, or new brahmanical scriptures being written to make unassimi- 
lable gods respectable. With the new deities or fresh identifications 
came new rituals, special dates for particular observances, and new 
places of pilgrimage — their antecedents and rationale explained in 
suitable myths contained in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata , and 
especially the Puvanas. The mechanism of assimilation followed a 
pattern. Some totemic deities, including the primeval Fish, Tortoise, 
and Boar, were made incarnations of Vishnu-Narayana. The monkey- 
faced Hanuman, so popular with cultivators, became the faithful 
companion servant of Rama, another incarnation of Vishnu. The 
great earth-bearing Cobra became the canopied bed of Vishnu- 
Narayana, while the same Cobra became Shiva s garland and a weapon 
of Ganesha. The bull, which was worshipped in South India as 
an independent cult object, became the mount of Shiva. The wor- 
ship of these newly absorbed primitive deities was part of ... a 
clear give-and-take. First, the former worshippers, say of the Cobra, 
could adore him while bowing to Shiva, but the followers of Shiva 

of the Self in Ancient India: Priests . , Kings . , and Women in the Early Upani - 
shads , Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007. 

71 See, for instance, ISIH, pp. 278-92. 

72 See, for instance, Sheldon Pollock, 'Sanskrit Literary Culture from the 
Inside Out’, in idem (ed.), Literary Cultures in History: Reconstruction from 
South Asia, Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003, pp. 39-130; and 
Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men, Delhi: Perma- 
nent Black, 2006. 
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simultaneously paid respect to the Cobra in their own ritual ser- 
vices . Matriarchal elements’ had been won over by identifying 
the goddesses with the wife of some male gods, such as Durga-Parvati 
o Shiva, and Lakshmi of Vishnu. The complex divine household 
carried on the process of syncretism. The marriages of gods implied 
human marriage as a recognized institution and would have been 
impossible without social fusion of their formerly separate and even 
inimical devotees. The integration of the new castes was guaran- 
teed by the respect their gods now received from society as a whole, 
while they became an integral part of that society by worshipping 
other gods along with their own transformed deities. ° 

Of these new gods and goddesses, Kosambi s favourite was Krishna, 
j u ging by the number of pages he devotes to the exposition of this 
deity. This is how Kosambi summed up the character and achieve- 
ments of Krishna, as represented in brahmanical mythology: 

The many-faced god is . . . inconsistent, though all things to all men 
and everything to most women: divine and lovable infant, mischievous 
shepherd boy; lover of all the milkmaids in the herders’ camp, husband 
ot innumerable goddesses, most promiscuously virile of bed-mates; yet 
devoted to Radha alone in mystic union, and an exponent of ascetic 
renunciation withal: the ultimate manifestation of eternal peace, but 
t e roughest of bullies in killing his own uncle Kamsa, in beheading 
a guest of honour like Shishupala at someone else’s fire sacrifice- the 
very fountain-head of all morality, whose advice at crucial moments 
o the great battle (in which he played simultaneously the parts of 
dues ex machine and a menial charioteer) nevertheless ran counter 
to every rule of decency, fair play, or chivalry. The whole Krishna 

Slow ma v 4 lfiCCnt CXample ° f What a true beIiever can manage to 

Still, according to Kosambi, Krishna’s popularity has to be ex- 

73 CCAI, p. 170. 

74 Ib ^ > P- For a lucid exposition of the Krishna cycle of myths by 
Kosambi, see The Historical Krishna’, CMI, pp. 390-406. Kosambi also 
briefly discussed Krishnas rise to divinity and its significance in ‘The Avatara 
Syncretism and Possible Sources of the Bhagavad-Gita\ CMI, pp. 372-89. 
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plained in terms of his having performed important socio-economic 
functions. 

Kosambi observes that this versatile god had a humble beginning. 
The sole archaeological data about Krishna relates to his traditional 
weapon, the discus. The weapon was not Vedic and went out of 
fashion long before the Buddha. But a cave drawing in Mirzapur dis- 
trict of Uttar Pradesh shows a charioteer attacking aborigines — who 
drew the picture — with such a discus. Kosambi puts the date to about 
800 BCE, roughly the time when the first settlement at Banaras was 
founded. The charioteers were Aryans exploring the region across the 
river for iron ore. On the other hand, Krishna in the Rigveda was a 
demon; his name was the generic designation of hostile dark-skinned 
pre-Aryans. Kosambi suggests that the basis of the Krishna legend 
was that he was a hero and later demi-god of the Yadu tribe, one of 
the five main Aryan people in the oldest Veda. But these Yadus were 
alternately cursed and blessed by the hymn singers according to their 
current alignment in the constant fighting between the Punjab tribes. 
Krishna was also a Satvata, an Andhaka-Vrishni, and was fostered 
in a gokula (cattle-herders' commune) to be saved from his mater- 
nal uncle Kamsa. The transfer related him to the Abhiras, a historical 
and pastoral people early in the Common Era, the progenitors of the 
modern Ahir caste. Later, Krishnas marriages were a vital step forward 
in assimilating patriarchal Aryans to some matriarchal pre- Aryans'. 
‘It must always be remembered that not only would food-gatherers 
rise to food production, but Aryans could also degenerate into food- 
gatherers because of the environment; at both stages, fusion between 
the two sets of people was possible and facilitated by mutual adoption 
of cults. The divine marriage reflected human unions. The resultant 
social combination was more productive, with a better mastery of 
the environment.' 75 

Among the various heroic feats of the adolescent Krishna — such as 
the taming of the poisonous many-headed Naga, Kaliya — one early 
exploit which accelerated his rise to fame was that he protected the 
cattle of the gokula against the Vedic god Indra. The gokula was usu- 
ally shifted for the rainy season from the riverside opposite Mathura 

75 CCAI, p. 117. 
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to higher ground at Mount Govardhana. This annual pastoral 
movement was marked by sacrifices to Indra. Krishna changed the 
custom, substituting it with the worship of the mountain and the 
cows. Raging Indra showered his missiles on the renegade cowherds, 
but Krishna lifted the mountain on one finger as shelter for the cows 
and cowherds against the wrath of Indra. Kosambi argues that the 
conflict clearly signalled a change from Vedic pastoral sacrifices to 
cults more suited to agriculture. 

He also suggests that the fight was a three-cornered one, for Indra 
saved most of the Nagas — Kosambi understood this term as refer- 
ring to Wage tribes' with a naga (cobra) totem, combined under a 
generic name by the Aryans 76 — whom Krishna and the Pandavas, the 
protagonists of the Mahabharata , crushed whenever possible. Krishna 
was a ‘late intruder into the epic. He joined the Pandavas in burning 
down the Khandava forest to clear the land. It was only after the sage 
Markandeya informed the Pandavas that their companion Krishna 
was actually the god that they recognized his divinity. Kosambi specu- 
lates that the ambiguous position of the Yadus in the Rigveda and 
Krishna s dark skin might have been one step in the recombination of 
the Aryans with the aborigines, just as the irreconcilable Naga stories 
were a clear step in that direction. The Mahabharata begins with an 
account of how the Nagas were saved from Janamejayas sacrificial 
fire by the brilliance of a priest called Astika. This young brahmana 
was the son of a Naga mother. Janamejayas chief priest had, simi- 
larly, a brahmana father and a snake' mother. These indicate that 
the assimilation of Naga food-gatherers into the caste-based peasant 
society had already begun. The process was completed by Krishna's 
elder and associate Balarama, who was made an incarnation of the 
primeval naga. Balarama is also called Samkarshana, the ploughman, 
who carries a plough as his insignia. Even now, the Indian peasant's 
favourite guardian of the fields is the sacred cobra. Thus, Kosambi 
argues that Krishna was not a single historical figure but compounded 
of many semi-legendary heroes who helped in the formation of a new 
food-producing society. ‘The Bhagavadgita was put into the mouth 
Krishna only because he had by then a powerful following among 
the food-producers, who worshipped him for various reasons: as the 

76 ISIH, pp. 128-30. 
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first to abolish fire-sacrifices of cattle to Indra, the husband of the 
local mother-goddesses, or the ancestral Yadu father-god .’ 77 

Kosambi’s analysis of the socio-economic aspects of the Bhagavad- 
gita is one of his best-known essays on religion . 78 The Gita is, for 
all practical purposes, the most important scripture of the Hindus. 
Therefore, it has been subjected to a variety of interpretations, begin- 
ning with the religious philosophers of the early medieval period to 
the political leaders of the twentieth century. They have arrived at 
wildly divergent conclusions regarding its basic tenets. The reason 
for this, Kosambi argues, is the essential ambivalence of the Gita. 
Practically anything can be read into it by a determined person, 
without denying the validity of a class system, ‘the gita furnished 
THE ONE SCRIPTURAL SOURCE WHICH COULD BE USED WITHOUT VIOLENCE 
TO ACCEPTED BRAHMIN METHODOLOGY, TO DRAW INSPIRATION AND 
JUSTIFICATION FOR SOCIAL ACTIONS IN SOME WAY DISAGREEABLE TO A 
BRANCH OF THE ruling class upon whose mercy the brahmins de- 
pended at the moment .' 79 The technique that Krishna adopted in 
unfolding his philosophy of desireless action in the Gita was to set 
out each preceding doctrine in a sympathetic way without dissecting 
it, and skilfully pass on to another when Arjuna asked an uncomfort- 
able question. Thus we have a ‘brilliant (if plagiarist) review-synthesis' 
of many schools of thought, which were in many respects mutually 
incompatible. The incompatibility is never made clear; all views are 
simply facets of the one divine mind. The best in each system is thus 
derived naturally from the high God. Indeed, ‘the utility of the Gita 
derives from its peculiar fundamental defect, namely dexterity in 
seeming to reconcile the irreconcilable .' 80 

Kosambi explains such a dovetailing of the superstructure as pos- 
sible only when the underlying differences are not too great. Thus, the 
Gita was a logical performance for the early Gupta period — the time 
of its composition — when expanding village settlements brought in 
new wealth to a powerful central government, when trade was again 
on the increase and many sects could obtain economic support in 

77 CMI, p. 403. 

78 'Social and Economic Aspects of the Bhagavad-gita\ MR, pp. 12-41. 

79 Ibid., p. 15. Emphasis in the original. 

80 Ibid., p. 17. 
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plenty. To treat all views tolerantly and merge them into one implies 
that the crisis in the means of production is not too acute, 'fusion 
AND TOLERANCE BECOME IMPOSSIBLE WHEN THE CRISIS DEEPENS, WHEN 
THERE IS NOT ENOUGH OF THE SURPLUS PRODUCT TO GO AROUND, AND 
THE SYNTHETIC METHOD DOES NOT LEAD TO INCREASED PRODUCTION ’ 81 
The Gita might help reconcile certain factions of the ruling class. Its 
inner contradictions could stimulate some exceptional reformer to 
make the upper classes admit a new reality for recruiting new mem- 
bers. But it could not possibly bring about a fundamental change in 
the means of production, nor could its fundamental lack of contact 
with reality and disdain for logical consistency promote a rational 
approach to the basic problems of Indian society. 

But, Kosambi adds, the Gita did contain one innovation which 
precisely fitted the needs of a later period — bhakti or personal devo- 
tion. Bhakti was the justification, the one way of deriving all views 
from a single divine source. ‘With the end of the great centralized 
personal empires in sight ... the new state had to be feudal all the 
way through from top to bottom.’ 82 The essence of fully developed 
feudalism is the chain of personal loyalty; not loyalty in the abstract 
but with a secure foundation in the means and relations of produc- 
tion. To hold this type of society and its state together, the best 
religion is one which emphasizes the role of bhakti, personal faith, 
even though the object of devotion may have clearly visible flaws. 
And the Gita suited the need admirably. Kosambi is emphatic and 
categorical, as usual. 

Kosambi s originality derived primarily from his creative applica- 
tion of the Marxist method of analysis. This was backed up by the 
amazing breadth of his scholarship, which included deep familiarity 
with a variety of sources— archaeological, textual, and ethnograph- 
ic— and expertise in the languages of the early Indian texts and ins- 
criptions. His engagement with a range of theoretical literature, his 
international perspective, and his uncanny knack of making con- 
nections between apparently disparate pieces of information show 
him as a powerfully intuitive historian. This was strengthened by his 

81 Ibid., p. 31. Emphasis in the original. 
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holistic knowledge of the field and passionate desire to understand the 
civilizational trajectory of India, by an analytical rigour of exposition 
which precluded lazy or careless gaps in argument and sloppy gen- 
eralizations. We have never had a historian quite like him. So, while 
it is possible to fundamentally disagree with Kosambi, it is difficult 
not to appreciate the quality of his mind. More than forty years after 
his death, his writings remain inspirational. 

Let me cite two particularly remarkable instances which show, in 
an avowed Marxist, the application of unusual ideas — both in rela- 
tion to his treatment of the mythology of Krishna. Kosambi observed 
that, late in the fourth century BCE, the invading Greeks found that 
the worship of an Indian demi-god, whom they equated immediately 
with their own Herakles, was the main cult of the Punjab plains, while 
Dionysos continued to be worshipped in the hills. Kosambi sug- 
gested that this Herakles was ‘unmistakably the Indian Krishna’. 83 He 
pointed out that the Greek hero was traditionally a matchless athlete, 
burnt black by exposure to sun, who had killed the Hydra (a many- 
headed snake like Kaliya) and violated or wedded many nymphs. 
Kosambi did not pursue this point, but Benjamin Preciado-Solis 
later wrote a monograph in thel980s elaborating on this identifica- 
tion of Krishna with Herakles, systematically matching their heroic 
feats, such as Kaliya with Hydra (already proposed by Kosambi), the 
demon horse Keshin with Diomedes’ horse and the bull Arishta with 
Achelous. 84 One could multiply such examples. 

Second, Kosambi observed in connection with Krishna s killing 
of Kamsa, his maternal uncle and the king of Mathura: ‘It should 
be remembered that in certain primitive societies, the sister’s son is 
heir and successor to the chief; also, the chief has often to be sacri- 
ficed by the successor. Kamsa’s death has good support in primitive 
usage, and shows what the Oedipus legend would have become 
in matrilocal society.’ 85 True, he does not mention the Oedipus 
complex and only refers to the legend. But he was certainly familiar 

83 CCAI, p. 117. 

84 The Krishna Cycle in the Puranas: Themes and Motifs in a Heroic Saga , 
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with psychoanalytic literature and cited it in the relevant contexts. 
For instance, when analysing the layers in the Urvashi and Pururavas 
myth, he says: 'Psychoanalysts have maintained that “drawn from 
the waters is an old representation for just ordinary human birth. 
The treatment by Freud and Otto Rank of this motive propounds 
that Sargon, Moses, or even Pope Gregory the great . . . being taken 
from waters (like Kama in the Mbh. [Mahabharata]) is merely a birth 
story, the waters being uterine or those within the amniotic sac/ 86 He 
does not accept this psychoanalytic interpretation as clinching, but 
presses psychoanalysis into service to make sense of the same motif in 
a different context. 87 It is naturally far from surprising that Kosambi 
should be familiar with Freud, but the book by Otto Rank discus- 
sing mythological instances of birth from the waters, including that 
of Kama, is comparatively obscure. 88 Kosambi s reference to Oedipus 
in the context of the killing of Kamsa, in fact, suggests broad familiar- 
ity with psychoanalytical readings of the legend. Psychoanalysts who 
have worked on the Krishna cycle of myths suggest that he is the only 
major character in Indian mythology who repeatedly and aggressive- 
ly defies father figures. His making love to Kubja (the beloved of his 
surrogate father Kamsa), and the subsequent beheading of Kamsa, 
represent the only unequivocal instance of a successful oedipal strug- 
gle in the large corpus of Sanskrit mythology. 89 Overcoming the 
traditional Marxist distrust of psychoanalysis, Kosambi shows rare 
insight and discretion in his detection of this oedipal resonance in 
the Kamsa myth. 

86 MR, pp. 58-9. 

87 CMI, p. 388, n.l. 

Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero: A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion of Mythology, Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, no. 18, 
New York, 1914. Although Kosambi did not cite it, he does show an aware- 
ness of it. 

89 See, for instance, J. Moussaief Masson, ‘Notes on Kubja the Hunchback 
and Krishna, with Some Observations on Perversion’, in The Oceanic Feeling: 
The Origins of Religious Sentiment in Ancient India, Dordrecht: D. Reidel 
Publishing Company, 1980, pp. 110-21; Sudhir Kakar, The Inner World: A 
Psychoanalytic Study of Childhood and Society in India, New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1978, pp, 151-2. 


Kosambi wrote his books and articles on early India between the 
mid- 1940s and mid-1960s. Predictably, his ideas and attitudes are to 
an extent influenced by those then current. Historians now no longer 
accept the theory of an Aryan invasion of India, the idea being ruled 
out as a cause of the decline of the Indus civilization. Matriarchy, the 
existence of which Kosambi takes for granted, 90 is also now debatable 
in relation to all societies: instead, historians make use of concepts 
such as matriliny and matrilocality, which can correspond to what 
Kosambi and others in his generation had meant by matriarchy. 
It is possible that his somewhat uncritical endorsement of Engels’ 
formulations on the origin of the family, private property, and the 
state (although he does not mention him) made him accept matri- 
archy as a necessary stage in the evolution of social formations. 91 

90 The assumption of the existence of matriarchy among the pre-Aryans 
and many tribes of India is quite central to Kosambi s understanding of Indian 
society. To cite a few examples, he found traces of matriarchy in the Upanishads 
(ISIH, p. 134), thought that Krishna’s marriages ‘were a vital step forward 
in assimilating patriarchal Aryans to some matriarchal non-Ayans’ (CCAI, 
p. 116), and that ‘[Mjatriarchal elements had been won over by identify- 
ing the mother goddess with the “wife” of some male god’ (CCAI, p. 170). 
‘[S]ome tribes developed out of the matriarchal stage’ (CMI, p. 400) and simi- 
lar comments are very common, and his reading of the evolution of the mother 
goddess cult (‘At the Crossroads: A Study of Mother-goddess Cult Sites’, MR, 
pp. 82-109), is based on this assumption, although matriarchy is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the essay. 

91 Kosambi was strongly opposed to the mechanical application of Marxist 
theories to any historical context and was critical of the works of Marxist 
historians who ignored the specificities of ‘the complete historical process’ in 
India. In a letter to G.D. Sontheimer in June 1965 he expressed apprehension 
over how CCAI was likely to be received by a well-known Marxist Indologist 
of East Germany because he had not mentioned ‘the great authorities of Indian 
history . . . namely, Marx, Engels, and Lenin’: Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, 
‘Introduction, CMI, p. xxxv, n.32. However, there can be no doubt about 
Kosambi’s indebtedness to Engels in particular when he deals with the evolu- 
tion of social formations in early India. RomilaThapar says this view was put 
forward by Charles Malamoud (translator of CCAI into French) in the course 
of a conversation she had with him, and she agreed: Romila Thapar, ‘The 
Contribution of D.D. Kosambi to Indology’, p. 1 12, n. 55. 
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However, it is difficult to understand why, even in the mid- 1 960s, a 
historian as discerning and well read as Kosambi constantly refers to 
tribes as savages. It appears from the total corpus of his works that there 
wasno value-judgement involved in such usage, but because among 
the anthropologists the early cultural relativists (such as Ruth Bene- 
dict, for instance) had begun questioning standard academic voca- 
bularies even in the 1940s — and anthropology was an important 
part of Kosambis intellectual apparatus — it makes one feel a little 
uncomfortable. 

Despite his very consciously creative use of Marxism, and his ex- 
plicit contempt for official Marxists (hereafter called OM)’, Kosambi 
seems to have been a little ambivalent about the applicability of 
the Asiatic Mode of Production in the Indian context. 92 Brajadulal 
Chattopadhyaya attributes this to ‘Kosambis understanding of the 
power of ideology . . 7 93 Kosambi certainly believed in the power of 
ideology. He refers repeatedly to the role of ideology in minimizing 
violence within Indian history — in some ways suggesting Gramsci s 
concept of hegemony. Despite his categorical assertion that ‘Econo- 
mic determinism will not do. It is not inevitable, nor even true, that 
a given amount of wealth will lead to a given type of development’, 94 
on several occasions he came close to such a position. For instance, 
he explained the sectarian conflict in early medieval eastern India 
in terms of the possession and exploitation of land alone. The fol- 
lowers of Shiva or Devi were for a long time great landlords while 
the worshippers of Vishnu were small producers: ‘theological conflict 

92 He had stated that ‘The really vexed question is what is meant by the 
Asiatic mode of production, never clearly defined by Marx’, and added categori- 
cally that ‘What Marx himself said about India cannot be taken as it stands’: 
ISIH, p. 10. However, in ‘Stages of Indian History’, published two years be- 
fore ISIH, he wrote: ‘at a low level of commodity production, it is clear that 
an Asiatic mode did exist ... at least, the term is applicable to India, whatever 
the case elsewhere : CMI, p. 59. On Kosambi s ‘ambiguity’ over the question 
of the Asiatic Mode of Production, see Romila Thapar, ‘The Contribution of 
D.D. Kosambi to Indology’, pp. 104-5; see also Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, 
Introduction , CMI, pp. xxviii— xxix. 

93 Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Introduction’, CMI, p. xxix. 

94 CCAI, p. 12. 
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developed only because economic conflict was a reality’. 95 Needless 
to say, this view ignores the complexity of a religious life in which 
these various sects themselves were each divided into many groups, 
none as a whole being exclusively associated with any particular 
social class. In fact, at one level, Kosambi was absolutely convinced of 
the correctness and efficacy of his method. This may explain why he 
used anthropology primarily as a source of information rather than 
a method of collection and analysis of data. Similarly, there appears 
to be no reason why such a brilliant mind and avid reader takes no 
notice of the various approaches to the study of myths available to 
him, such as structuralism. 96 It also seems to me that the implied 
teleology of Marxism made him believe in the idea of the progress of 
humanity as the stuff of history. It has been pointed out that while 
his repeated references to ‘primitive survivals’ in Indian society were 
not judgemental — they only meant ‘the vertical continuity of myriad 
cultural elements, in a state of flux . . .’ 97 — his unstated but recog- 
nizable approval was for agents of change who led to an ‘advance’ 
in society, such as Buddhism. His critical remark in the context of 
the state of Sanskrit literature under feudalism from below — ‘not 
every new class is progressive . . . nor does it necessarily perform the 
task of reorganizing the whole society into a new, more productive 
form’, 98 only reinforces the view that his work suggests a preference 
for progress in history. 

His convictions, deliberate or inadvertent, and his method con- 
ditioned his understanding of the nature and functions of Indian 
religions. He had shown how religious ideas and practices can be read 
meaningfully when located in networks of production and distribu- 
tion. While this approach fundamentally changed future perceptions 
of the role of religions in Indian history, it had its pitfalls. For instance, 
Kosambis conclusion that the bhakti propounded by Krishna in the 

95 D.D. Kosambi and V.V. Gokhale (eds), The Subhashitaratnakosha, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957, p. Ini. 

96 On Kosambis neglect of anthropological method and new approaches to 
the study of myths, see Romila Thapar, ‘The Contribution of D.D. Kosambi 
to Indology’, pp. 99 and 111. 

97 Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, ‘Introduction’, CMI, p. xviii. 

98 ISIH, p. 286. 
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Bhagavadgita provided the ideology to hold a feudal society together 
was based on his calculation that the Gita was composed somewhere 
between 150-350 ad ’. 99 Even if we accept this date as correct, it 
has to be admitted that the far-sighted Krishna had promulgated a 
philosophy to suit the needs of a society that was still a few centuries 
away. However, a number of Sanskritists and historians — such as 
M. Hiriyanna, M.A. Mehendale, Romila Thapar, Suvira Jaiswal, 
Arvind Sharma, and G.C. Pande — have suggested a much earlier 
date for the text, namely second-first centuries bce . 100 This view 
questions Kosambi’s assumption of intent within the brahmanical 
upper class as being the composition of the Gita to forge an ideology 
for feudal society. Kosambi’s suggestion therefore seems now no more 
than extremely innovative. N.N. Bhattacharyya, himself a Marxist 
historian of early Indian religion, considered Kosambi’s reading of the 
Gita as ‘subjective’ and commented with disapproval on the ‘fashion’ 
of Marxist and near-Marxist scholars’ to ‘connect the Bhagavadgita 
with feudalism’, a notion he found ‘oversimplified’. 101 Romila Thapar 
pointed out more perceptively that bhakti W 2 & not an undifferentiated 
category and the idea was put to use in various contexts in different 
ways. The bhakti endorsed by the Gita , for instance, was not identi- 
cal with that which was taught by the later bhakti teachers. Whereas 
the single-minded devotion to a deity was retained, the social content 
changed substantially and was expressed via concern with a universal 
ethic which echoed that of the Buddhists and the Jainas, and which 
permitted the bhakti movements to become powerful mobilizers of 
various social groups. 

To reiterate, it is possible to differ with Kosambi on specific is- 
sues but his greatness as a historian remains beyond dispute. A.L. 
Bashams tribute to Kosambi includes an anecdote: when Kosambi 
complained of pains which his doctors seemed incapable of curing, 
Basham suggested they might be psychologically caused, ‘the product 
of the tension between the unbelief to which his reason compelled 

99 MR, p. 16. 

100 N.N. Bhattacharyya, Indian Religious Historiography , New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1996, p. 215. 

101 Ibid., pp. 222-5. 
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him and the deep-seated traditions of his ancestral faith.’ Basham 
suggested, ‘as a psychologist of the Jungian school might have done’, 
that Kosambi go on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur and, disregarding 
his lack of belief in them, perform all the ordinary pilgrim’s rituals. 
Kosambi ‘laughed, and replied that he could not do this, however 
beneficial to his health, for thus he would betray his faith in reason 
and common sense.’ 102 

The anecdote sums up Kosambi both as a man and as a historian 
of early Indian religion. 


102 “‘Baba”: A Personal Tribute , in R.S. Sharma (ed.), Indian Society: Histo- 
rical Probings — In Memory of D.D. Kosambi New Delhi: Peoples Publishing 
House, 1977, pp. 17-18. Reprinted in the present volume. 
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Kosambi and the Question 
of Caste 

Kumkum Roy 


The Centrality of Caste 

D.D. Kosambi is possibly the sole iconic figure in the historiography 
of early India and remains, almost fifty years after he passed away, one 
of the most challenging and demanding of historians . 1 His hypotheses 
may sometimes seem to border on speculation, and we may often 
find it difficult to keep pace with his arguments — almost invari- 
ably presented with an impatient erudition — yet his concerns with 

I would like to thank Professor B.P. Sahu and the members of the Indian 
History Congress for inviting me to present an earlier version of this paper as 
part of the panel discussion to commemorate the birth centenary of Kosambi 
during the 68 th session of the Congress, Delhi, 2007. Professor Suvira Jaiswal, 
who presided over the session, initiated many of us into reading Kosambi and 
understanding caste. I would also like to thank all those present at the Calcutta 
University, Department of History seminar to commemorate Kosambi for their 
interventions. The paper draws substantially on these earlier versions and the 
discussion on them. Thanks, finally, to Professor RomilaThapar for her careful 
reading of the text and suggestions for improvement. 

1 B.D. Chattopadhyayas edited anthology of Kosambi s essays, Combined 
Methods in Indology and Other Writings , New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2002 (hereafter Kosambi 2002), has proved invaluable. All citations, unless 
otherwise stated, are from this anthology. 


historicizing the early Indian past continue to inform our understand- 
ing, just as we continue to revisit his wide-ranging methodologies, 
often eclectic in the best sense of the term. 

What I will attempt to explore is Kosambi’s handling of caste. I 
will focus on the space the category occupied within his analytical 
framework, and the related issue of his understanding of the institu- 
tion. In a sense, this will involve an investigation of the ways in which 
he conceptualized caste as a structure. 

Second, I will examine some of the specific aspects of caste that 
attracted his scholarly attention. Here, as we will see, he devoted 
considerable attention to the processes whereby caste identities were 
constituted, consolidated, and even contested. As may be expected, 
there is often an implicit if not explicit tension between the ways in 
which Kosambi identified the structural elements of caste and his 
more detailed investigations of the specific processes that shaped 
the structure over time. As latter-day scholars, we may find it tempt- 
ing to brush aside these tensions, which may seem anomalous and 
confusing. However, it is also possible to revisit these as issues that 
demand critical investigation. I will also touch briefly on his analyti- 
cal strategies. 

Finally, I will attempt to contextualize both issues and methodo- 
logies within more recent discussions and debates on the theme. As 
may be expected, the exercise is selective rather than comprehensive. 
While this has its obvious limitations, it will have served its purpose 
if it succeeds in reviving serious academic interest in an institution 
that we often take for granted as a given of social history. And we 
may recall that it is not only caste that is treated as a given. Kosambi, 
too, often shares a similar fate. His works find mention in the syllabi 
of some universities, but closer investigations indicate that these are 
rarely read in practice. Informal discussions suggest that his style is 
often perceived as difficult, and his formulations too sweeping to 
be accommodated within the framework of courses. It is in this con- 
text that it is critical to return to the issues which drew one of the 
best mathematical minds of the last century away from the domain 
of formulae and theorems into a relentless quest for origins. 

Caste assumed a certain centrality in this quest, as it became, in 
Kosambi s understanding, a category through which to understand 
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socio-economic difference. It figured explicitly as a vital element in 
two of the six stages into which Kosambi classified Indian history 
in his article, ‘Stages in Indian History (1954). It was also implicit 
in his understanding of the first stage, which he identified with the 
Harappan civilization; he often suggested that the social institutions 
of the period left their imprint on later developments. The second 
stage, which he referred to as Aryanization, 2 3 was characterized by 
Kosambi in terms of technological changes, a shift from bronze to 
iron. It was also a period of socio-economic transformation, defined 
in terms of a shift from a pastoral-nomadic tribal organization with 
a two-caste system to four caste-classes. The third phase was defined 
in terms of agrarian and political expansion. The former, according 
to Kosambi, was made possible by harnessing the labour force of the 
fourth varna, the sudras, while the latter was typified by the expansion 
of the Magadhan/Mauryan empire. 

As is evident, caste was undoubtedly one of the most significant 
categories in Kosambi s understanding of early Indian history. At 
one level, he equated the institution, often explicitly, with class. In 
his classic formulation, for instance, he stated: Caste is an important 
reflection of the actual relations of production, particularly at the time 
of its formation? More elaborately, he wrote: 

India has a unique social division, the (endogamous) caste system. 
Caste is class at a primitive level of production, a religious method of 
forming social consciousness in such a manner that the primary producer is 
deprived of his surplus with the minimum coercion. This is done with the 
adoption of local usages into religion and ritual, being thus the nega- 
tion of history by giving fictitious sanction from ‘times immemorial’ 
to any new development, the actual change being denied altogether. 
To this extent and at a low level of commodity production, it is clear 
that an Asiatic Mode did exist, reaching over several stages; at least, the 
term is applicable to India, whatever the case elsewhere. 4 

Three critical, if somewhat conflicting, ideas find expression in 
this paragraph: one, an equation of caste with class (under delimited 

2 Kosambi 2002, p. 58. 

3 Ibid., p. xxiii. Emphasis in the original. 

4 Ibid., p. 59. 


conditions, it is true), an idea that Kosambi frequently reiterated and 
occasionally substantiated. The second was the religio-ritual dimen- 
sion of caste, and its implications for understanding historical change. 
Here Kosambi seemed to suggest that caste both represented change 
as well as became a means of denying it. Many of his detailed studies 
on specific dimensions of caste relations focused on this particular 
aspect in all its complexity. 

The third idea pertains to an association between caste and social 
(and by extension historical) stagnation, typified by the Asiatic Mode 
of Production. It is possible, with hindsight, to see that the reconstruc- 
tions of caste as a dynamic institution that Kosambi developed with 
painstaking scholarship informed with imagination, and expressed 
in his typically provocative and incisive style, was at variance with 
the soporific societies considered characteristic of the Asiatic Mode 
of Production. Perhaps we can explain his invocation of the Asiatic 
Mode in terms of his exasperation with the pace and direction of social 
change in his own milieu: we find him reverting, time and again, to 
the hope that the caste system would wither away. In ‘The Study of 
Ancient Indian Tradition’ (1953) he wrote: 

Its [the caste system’s] supposed unshakeability and inherent strength 
vanish as soon as new forms of production come in: when railways 
jumble people together regardless of caste and are much more ef- 
ficient as well as cheaper for the passenger than a bullock cart; when 
factories produce better goods cheaper, employing labour that has no 
caste-guild technical secrets of any use at the machine. The modern 
Indian city implies productive relations not based upon caste, often 
in conflict with caste, whence the system is least effective in our cities, 
in contrast to the villages. 5 

Sadly, these hopes, as indeed many others, have been belied by the his- 
torical processes that Kosambi tried to both understand and shape. 

Does Caste Equal Class? 

One of the ways in which Kosambi developed the equation between 
caste and class was through his analysis of the category of the sudra, 

5 Ibid., p. 415. 
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arguing that this social group, initially equated with the dasa, rep- 
resented slaves maintained by the community who later acquired a 
position almost identical with that of the Spartan helots. In other 
words, he visualized the sudra as constituting a class of more or less 
dependent labourers with virtually no independent access to produc- 
tive resources. This was spelt out in stark clarity in one of his earliest 
articles, 'The Emergence of National Characteristics among Three 
Indo-European Peoples’ (1939): 

The most important function of the system was to prevent the worker, 
the sudra, learning the use of weapons and from learning to read and 
write. He had no share in the culture of his age and country. He 
could not resort to armed revolt. There remained no way for him to 
keep his traditions alive, if indeed he had had any in the pre -Aryan 
days; no means of expressing his agony or communicating extensively 
with his fellow sufferers: no escape except through religion. Even a 
change of rulers did not bring about a change of caste. The Brahman 
relieved the warrior caste of the need of constantly policing the state 
to prevent an armed uprising. The benefits of an extensive helotage 
were obtained without Spartan efforts. 6 

At the same time, in 'Early Stages of the Caste System in Northern 
India (1946), he said: 'It should not be forgotten, on the credit side 
of the caste system, that the early reduction of the Sudra to serfdom 
or helotage freed India from slavery and slave-trading on a large scale. 
It also allowed new land to be opened up and settled with an early 
development of a stable agrarian economy which gave the country its 
economic power as well as its basic unity in spite of great local vari- 
ations.’ 7 

Located as we are in the twenty-first century, in a world compli- 
cated by the diverse manifestations of globalization, we might find it 
difficult to share Kosambi s optimistic vision of progress at the cost of 
those located at the bottom of the socio-economic hierarchy. 

Yet, fortunately for us, Kosambi pursued the specific with as much, 
if not more, zeal than he brought to his quest for generalizations. 
This is evident, for instance, in the short piece titled 'The Working 

6 Ibid., p. 758. 

7 Ibid., p. 196. 


Class in the Amarakosd (1954-5). Here he argued that the organ- 
izing principle of the text was hierarchical. 8 Having established this, 
he went on to elucidate the working of this principle in the case of 
the sudra varga. This included several categories ranging from the 
kayastha (scribe) to the candala (one of the untouchable’ categories 
according to the Brahmanical tradition) regarded as the offspring 
of 'mixed’ marriages between men and women belonging to differ- 
ent varnas. More specifically, the list included several crafts groups: 
the garland-maker, potter, mason, weaver, tailor, painter, armourer, 
leather-worker, blacksmith, goldsmith, bangle-maker, coppersmith, 
and carpenter. Also present were those who provided services, includ- 
ing the barber and washerman, as well as a whole range of entertainers. 
They were followed by hunters, trappers, and butchers, who were 
succeeded by labourers, the bhrtaka, karmakara , and the vaitanika 
(labourers and wage earners), amongst others. Further down the list 
were various categories of near-servile and servile populations. They in 
turn were succeeded by the candalas, nisadas (forest people), Sabaras, 
Pulindas (tribal groups), and mlecchas (a term used to designate a wide 
range of 'outsiders’). The list ended with a set of animals including 
the dog, followed by a set of terms for thieves. By drawing attention 
to such lists and their implications, Kosambi moved away from the 
relatively simplistic equation between sudras and helots to a far more 
complex socio-economic scenario, one that had scope for dynamism 
and diversity. In this one can see ideas that were developed, more or 
less simultaneously, by that other giant of Marxist investigations into 
early India, Ram Sharan Sharma, whose classic study of the sudras in 
ancient India was produced around the same time. 

Kosambi’s reflections on the vaisya were relatively less substantial. 
While he recognized the importance of the vaisya settler’ and his 
crucial role as surplus-producer and tax-payer, 9 this did not extend 
into more detailed investigations. Could this be because of the rela- 
tive invisibility of the vaisya in textual representations and/or, as some 
would argue, the existence of alternative forms of social identity that 
did not neatly correspond with varna categories? 

Also worth noting is that Kosambi did not develop the complement 

8 Ibid., p. 285ff. 

9 Ibid., p. 63. 
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of the sudra- helot equation at any length. In other words, he did not 
expend intellectual energy in trying to establish that the brahmanas 
and/or ksatriyas exercised a monopoly over productive resources. 
Clearly, Kosambi was not preoccupied with defining the material 
bases of these varna categories. As we will see, his discussions on both 
these categories, especially the former, were substantial. However, 
these focused on issues of socio-political identity and the ways in 
which ritual was both envisaged and enacted. 

As is evident, even as Kosambi argued that caste is class, the 
equation was, for him, rarely simplistic, or even simple. In ‘Living 
Prehistory in India (1967), he pointed out that there are categories 
that appear to be tribal in present-day (as well as past) caste lists. 10 
This, according to him, merited explanation. He worked with a 
definition of tribes as being typically food-gathering peoples, char- 
acterized, amongst other things, by a bounded homogeneous social 
universe. This homogeneity was maintained by prohibitions on 
marriage outside the group, and restrictions on sharing food with 
strangers. In other words, he suggested that two of the typical features 
of the caste system, connubium and commensality in the jargon of 
sociologists, owed their origin to tribal practices. 

At the same time, Kosambi was quick to point out that the ac- 
ceptance of these practices within the framework of caste society did 
not mean that tribal people were treated with respect. Their position, 
he argued, depended on their ability to generate resources in general 
and produce a surplus in particular. He suggested that tribespeople 
who were assimilated within the caste order would have had a higher 
status than those who remained outside, because the shift to food 
production, which he considered typical of caste societies, would 
enable them to support larger populations. In The Basis of Ancient 
Indian History (1955) he wrote: The major historical change in 
ancient India was not between dynasties but in the advance of agrar- 
ian village settlements over tribal lands, metamorphosing tribesmen 
into peasant cultivators, or guild craftsmen/ 11 However, as we will see 
subsequently, there were also other ways in which he conceptualized 
the tribe-caste interface. 

10 Ibid., pp. 31-3. 

11 Ibid., p. 312. 


In Search of Origins 

Kosambi often attempted to distinguish between the origin of the 
caste system and later developments within the institution. Let us 
examine how he visualized the first of these processes. He contex- 
tualized this in terms of a pre-existing stratified society, that of the 
Harappan civilization. The first plank of the argument was that ur- 
banism presupposed social hierarchies. This in itself is unproblematic 
and may seem almost self-evident. Where Kosambi stepped in with a 
degree of imagination — and, some would perhaps feel, unwarranted 
speculation — was in suggesting that priesthood and ritual authority 
were probably important in maintaining social control in Harappan 
society. From this, he went on to suggest that survivors of the 
Harappan priesthood negotiated with the Aryan ruling elite. These 
complex negotiations and interactions, according to him, resulted 
in the emergence of the fourfold varna order, with the brahmana 
claiming ritual superiority, while conceding political precedence to 
the ksatriyaP 

One of the most explicit and lucid statements of this appeared in 
‘Early Stages of the Caste System in Northern India : 

It is at least plausible to assume that these Brahmanas were associated 
with the rich pre- Aryan Indus valley culture, discovered by our archae- 
ologists; a culture that may have been destroyed by Aryan invaders 
or died out because of the shift of the Indus. This passage-over of 
sections of the conquered as priests to the conquerors would account 
for the many discrepancies between Vedic and epic records, and for the 
rewriting of so much Indian tradition. It would account also for the 
early systematic development of Sanskrit grammar, generally necessary 
when a complicated foreign language has to be studied. In the same 
way, the astounding development of religious philosophy in India at 
a very early date again supports the hypothesis of violent assimilation 
as it speaks for the unhappy existence of a cultured priest-class. 14 

The process that Kosambi thus reconstructed enabled him to 
explain variations and changes within the Brahmanical tradition. 

12 See ‘On the Origin of Brahmin Gotras’ (1950). 

13 Kosambi 2002, p. 126. 

14 Ibid., p. 200. 
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However, he could hardly have anticipated that, nearly sixty years 
later, the relationship between the Harappans and the Aryans would 
become, to use a popular term, ‘controversial’ in more ways than 
one. In a situation where, in the twenty-first century, we now have 
a vociferous view proclaiming the identity of the Harappan and the 
Vedic, we may soon have a curious situation where some of the con- 
tents of Kosambi’s scholarship are selectively appropriated to suggest 
‘parallels’ between the two traditions. What possibly prevents such 
co-option is the distaste with which Kosambi’s overarching Marxist 
perspective is viewed in such circles. 

On the other hand, most Marxist and many non-Marxist histo- 
rians find themselves committed to emphasizing the disjunctures 
between the Harappan and the Vedic (and sometimes later) tradi- 
tions, and are suspicious, perhaps justifiably, of notions of survival 
and continuity from the former into the latter. In other words, there 
is an implicit if not explicit distancing from the origins of caste as 
envisaged by Kosambi. Some may also suggest that looking for an 
originary moment for this complex institution may be an exercise of 
limited relevance. 

In a sense, Kosambi s ideas on the ways in which caste was per- 
petuated and spread to several parts of the subcontinent are perhaps 
more relevant today. In ‘The Basis of Ancient Indian History’ he 
conceptualized this as the outcome of two simultaneous processes: 
First, the kings use Brahmanism and village settlement to make 
themselves independent of tribal usage and tribal economy, and to in- 
troduce caste as a regular class structure into their territory; secondly, 
the Brahmins themselves accept all sorts of local superstition, ritual, 
worship, even service of guilds, becoming a cartilage group which 
secured the adherence to society of elements that would otherwise 
have been antagonistic.’ 15 

To paraphrase his other well-known formulation, he seemed to 
be suggesting that caste relations were generated both from above 
and below. He cited examples of the complexities generated by this 
process. Given the nature of sources, these pertain to ruling elites. 
These included the classic case of the Satavahanas who claimed to be 
brahmanas, a somewhat anomalous identity for a ruling lineage. To 

15 Ibid., p. 320. 


complicate matters further, they married into the ruling Saka lineage 
of the region. 16 The Sakas, as indeed several other social groups, were 
designated ‘ mleccha’ within the Brahmanical tradition. 

Also worth revisiting are his ideas on the ‘“Indo-Aryan” Nose 
Index’, originally formulated in 1958. 17 While the specificities and 
technicalities might seem obscure to the social historian, what is evi- 
dent is Kosambi’s steadfast refusal to reduce caste to race. Particular- 
ly noteworthy is his denial of the possibility that variations in physical 
appearance, such as they were, could be explained mainly or solely 
in terms of genetics. He stressed the need to consider other factors 
that could influence physiognomy — including diet, occupation, 
and environment. Additionally, he pointed to the weaknesses of the 
sampling procedures adopted. While supposedly random, these were 
in fact biased in favour of the presuppositions with which Risley, 
the proponent of the nasal-index/ caste status equation, worked. 
Besides, he drew attention to the fact that caste endogamy, with its 
implications of frozen social relations, was a Brahmanical ideal. The 
real world was far messier, with caste mobility as an option open to 
the wealthy and the powerful. In his inimitable style, he pointed 
out that in earlier times ‘Greedy Brahmins found without difficulty 
if suitably rewarded, for any person an eponym among the “Aryan” 
heroes. Moreover, there exists a quite expensive ritual of “rebirth”, 
that permits a change in the caste affinity, independent of the nose 
index.’ 18 In other words, Kosambi dismissed in no uncertain terms 
the possibility of caste having its roots in some immutable, natural, 
biological state. 

Who were the Brahmanas? 

Some of Kosambi’s most substantial investigations into the caste 
system focused on a somewhat different set of issues — of which the 
constitution of the brahmana varna is possibly the most significant. 
To some extent, this sprang directly from the centrality he assigned 
to caste in his understanding of historical processes. Consider, for 
instance, what he says in ‘The Basis of Indian History : The position 

16 Ibid., p. 321. 

17 Ibid., p. 524ff. 

18 Ibid., p. 533. 
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of the Brahmin (whether immigrant or risen from tribal priests) as 
tool for change of status is not to be doubted; he traced not only the 
theological but the real foundation of absolute monarchy by helping 
form the defenceless, agrarian, non-tribal village, first providing social 
contact beyond the tribe/ 19 

In one of his earliest essays on the theme, 'Early Brahmins and 
Brahmanism’ (1947), he opened up Patanjali’s Mahabhasya and the 
Upanisads to highlight potential differences in physical appearance 
amongst brahmanas , some of whom could be fair-skinned while oth- 
ers were dark. While Kosambi’s suggestion that this indicated racial 
diversity may seem dated, it is important to remember that it was 
for him part of a larger project — of establishing the heterogeneity 
of the brahmana varna, which was often masked by the veneer of a 
monolithic ideology, typically codified in the sastras. 20 

This is evident, for instance, in Kosambi s detailed discussion in 
his essay on the subject, 'On the Origin of Brahmin Gotras (1950). 
Here, the argument he advanced was complex and sophisticated: 
gotraSy originally cow pens, symbolic of shared property rights, were 
attributed to ruling lineages. Gotra identities were then extended to 
priests, not necessarily Aryans, a term that is invariably non-racial in 
Kosambi s work. Subsequently, the priests acquired a monopoly over 
such identities, lending them on occasion to ksatriyas and vaisyas in 
ritual contexts. 21 

Ajmongst other instances, he elucidated this process through an 
examination of the legends of the rivalry between Visvamitra and 
Vasistha that surface in early and later Vedic traditions as well as 
in the epics and the Puranas. At one level, the rivalry between the 
two can be seen as one for chiefly or royal patronage, that of Sudas, 
mentioned in the Rgveda. However, as Kosambi pointed out, it was 
not simply a case of conflict over patronage: Visvamitra and Vasistha 
seemed to represent alternative modes of acquiring access to the status 
of priests. Kosambi drew attention to the fact that, as in the case of 
several other gotraSy Visvamitra was associated with a totemic element, 
kusikay the owl. Vasistha, on the other hand, was of relatively obscure 

19 Ibid., p. 317. 

20 Ibid., pp. 87-90. 

21 Ibid., p. 99. 


origin. While both were recognized as archetypal founders of gotraSy 
the attitude towards Visvamitra within the later Brahmanical tradi- 
tion was characterized by considerable ambivalence and a more or 
less grudging acceptance of his position. This, according to Kosambi, 
could be explained by taking into account that he was a ksatriya who 
functioned as a priest. 

What Kosambi was suggesting is gotra had become a marker 
of brahmana identity. Consequently, the ways in which it was ac- 
quired, conferred, and hierarchized needed to be understood through 
a detailed analysis of complex textual traditions. Through his own 
analysis he demonstrated that brahmana origins were only seem- 
ingly uniform: in effect, brahmanas were recruited through a variety 
of social processes. Also, claims to the status of brahmana could be 
validated through diverse and even conflicting strategies. 

At another level, in his exploration of the specificities of the brah- 
mana varna in Kashmir, Kosambi drew attention in 'Origins of 
Feudalism in Kashmir’ (1957) to regional variations in what pur- 
ported to be a pan-subcontinental social category. 22 He used the 
evidence of the Rajatarangini to highlight the range of activities 
attributed to brahmanas , some of whom were government function- 
aries whilst others were warriors — both deviations from the prescribed 
occupations for the varna laid down in the sastras. 

If we wish, then, to provide an answer to the question with which 
we began, it is evident that Kosambi provided several answers: brah- 
manas were drawn from various groups — pre-Vedic and non-Vedic. 
They could, moreover, perform a range of functions, both sacred 
and secular. The abundantly varied traditions of brahmana origins 
and Brahmanical practices that he documented would point to the 
dynamism of caste identities, a dynamism that he was sometimes 
reluctant to acknowledge. 

The Relationship between Tribe 
and Caste 

Kosambi’s exploration of the tribe-caste interface also exemplified the 
dynamism of caste. At one level, as we saw earlier, he conceptualized 

22 Ibid., pp. 297-8. 
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tribes as pre-class social formations. At another level, he recognized 
that the relationship between tribe and caste was often complex. This 
is evident, for instance, in his discussion on the Licchavis, whom he 
classified as a tribe, acknowledging, at the same time, that khattiya 
identities were important within the social formation, evidently trying 
to capture the process of internal differentiation by taking recourse 
to apparently incompatible modes of classification. 

In Ancient Kosala and Magadha (1952) Kosambi drew attention 
to the ambivalence towards such groups evident in the Brahmanical 
tradition. On the one hand, they were treated dismissively in texts 
such as the ManusmrtiP On the other hand, they evidently com- 
manded respect amongst their contemporaries, obvious in the mar- 
riage between the early Gupta ruler Candragupta I and the Licchavi 
princess Kumaradevi, proclaimed on coins and in inscriptions issued 
by the Gupta rulers. 

That the ambivalence was mutual is evident from another fre- 
quently-cited anecdote of the Pali tradition that Kosambi dissected 
with his typical deftness. This was the story of Pasenadi, the powerful 
king of Kosala, who wished to marry a Sakyan woman. 24 According 
to the story, Pasenadi could claim such a woman on account of his 
political strength. At the same time, the Sakyans resented the claim 
as they considered him to be their social inferior, and dealt with the 
tricky situation by passing off a slave woman as a Sakyan. Ultimately, 
the ruse was discovered and the Sakyans had to pay a heavy price. In 
the process of recounting this story, Kosambi recognized the validity 
of these conflicting perspectives on social status. At the same time, he 
documented the process whereby the category he designated as tribal 
ksatriyas was destroyed with the rise of the Magadhan empire. 25 

In a brilliant thumbnail sketch of political history, ‘The Basis of 
Ancient Indian History (l) 5 , looking at the period from the Mauryas 
to the Guptas, 26 Kosambi alluded to this process of disintegration and 
decimation. Here he pointed out that Asokan inscriptions indicate 

23 Ibid., p. 222. 

24 Ibid., p. 225. 

25 Ibid., p. 228. 

26 Ibid., p. 311. 


that kingship as an institution was well known along the western 
frontiers of the Mauryan empire, but was virtually unknown along the 
other frontiers, where the references are to peoples rather than states. 
However, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta depicted 
an entirely different scenario: it mentions several kings who had been 
uprooted and contains some of the last available references to ganas 
or samghas , often regarded as tribal oligarchies or republics. Kosambi 
argued that the intervening centuries had witnessed the formation of 
monarchical states in several parts of the subcontinent. While many 
of these may have originated from tribal chiefships, they represented 
a radical departure from earlier political institutions. 

Kosambis discussion on the tribe and the brahmana is also il- 
luminating. 27 On the one hand, he visualized the brahmana as an 
agent of change, transforming tribal societies and assimilating them 
within a more stratified socio-political order. From this perspective, 
‘the Brahmin immigrant into tribal lands was at first an effective 
pioneer and educator, though inevitably becoming a mere drain 
upon production/ Perhaps more interesting, because less expected, 
is his designation of a category of ‘tribal Brahmin whom he located 
specifically amongst the peoples referred to in accounts of Alexander s 
campaigns in the north-west. According to Kosambi this priesthood 
played a crucial role in organizing resistance to the invader. 

What is evident is that while at one level Kosambi conceptualized 
tribe and caste as mutually opposed social formations, he explored 
the intervening terrain, recognizing it as a complex continuum rather 
than as a barren, polarized landscape. 

The Text and the Field 

I mentioned at the outset that Kosambi s methodologies were often 
eclectic. On the one hand was his insistence that the scholar needed 
to step beyond the library and the archive. Consider, for instance, his 
characteristically scathing dismissal of the nineteenth-century debates 
on widow remarriage in ‘Combined Methods in Indology (1963): 
That 85 per cent of the population in their immediate locality al- 
lowed widows to remarry (and permitted divorce when either party 

27 Ibid., p. 310. 
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felt aggrieved) made no impression upon the scholars nor upon the 
authorities on Hindu Law.’ 28 

As he never tired of repeating, fieldwork, which included observing 
tangible material artefacts as well as the more intangible modes of 
communication in lived, quotidian environments, was indispensable 
both for understanding the past and shaping the future. Kosambi 
often suggested analogies between present-day practices/events and 
those of the past. In the light of more recent investigations and more 
complex ethnographies, it is possible to dismiss some of the specific 
correlations that he worked out. Nonetheless, the acknowledgement 
that the frontiers between past and present were porous rather than 
watertight allowed him to arrive at insights denied to those whom 
he described sarcastically as avoiding any disagreeable contact with 
anthropology, sociology, or reality.’ 29 

The immense potential of such ‘disagreeable contact’ is evident 
in his discussion on the gotra system. 30 Here he pointed out that 
while the Brahmanical textual tradition was seemingly congealed, 
there were virtually infinite variations on the ground: in South India 
alone, vaisyas , who were ascribed a single gotra according to the ‘high’ 
tradition, had as many as a thousand gotras of their own. 

It is not surprising that Kosambi viewed the vast textual corpus 
(mainly Sanskritic) of early India with suspicion and scepticism: 

In attempting to trace briefly the main features of the earlier caste 
system down to the age of the Buddha (fifth century bc) we shall have 
to keep in mind the Brahmanic origin of most Sanskrit texts, and the 
Brahmanic transmission of all of them. As far as accurate historical 
evidence is concerned, most of these are mere verbiage; an occasional 
reference is all we have to piece out Indian history, the confusion being 
aggravated by fantastically ignorant late Brahmana commentators, as 
well as by that fact that it is a poor Sanskrit word that has less than 
a dozen meanings. 31 

At the same time, he used his formidable grasp of ancient and early 

28 Ibid., p. 4. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., p. 175. 

31 Ibid., p. 190. 
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medieval Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit textual traditions to highlight 
the complexities of the caste system in practice. His discussion on 
the heterogeneity of the category of the Aryan, illustrated through 
the example of the people designated as Madra, 32 is a case in point. 
Starting from the acknowledged association of the Madras with the 
north-west, he established that this region in general was recognized 
as an area where scholarship flourished. The grammarians Panini and 
Patanjali belonged to the region; it was also regarded as a centre of 
learning in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Further, this was independ- 
ently corroborated by the Jatakas , which almost invariably represented 
Taxila as a centre of learning. 

At the same time, the Mahabharata contains a famous (or in- 
famous) diatribe, attributed to Kama, condemning the Madras as 
people amongst whom norms of proper’ womanly behaviour are not 
maintained, and where the ideal constancy of the varna order has 
been replaced by a state of unprecedented flux. Other sections of the 
epic suggest that the region was associated with distinctive marital 
practices, including the payment of bride-price. Kosambi showed 
that this representation had parallels with the descriptions of social 
conditions in the region found in Pali canonical literature. He also 
drew attention to the irony implicit in such opinions being ascribed 
to Kama, whose own social origins are depicted as being obscure. 
Note the range of sources Kosambi marshalled to establish his point 
that the meaning of the term Aryan was context-specific rather than 
immutable: works on Sanskrit grammar, the Upanisads, Pali texts, 
and the Mahabharata. And he concluded the discussion by reverting, 
typically, to present-day practice: ‘It might be added that the cus- 
tom [of marriage with bride-price] is permissible and normal in some 
80 per cent or more of the Maharashtrian population; Brahmins do 
not hesitate to officiate (for a consideration) at such weddings.’ 33 

Consider another, seemingly trivial, instance of the way in which 
he deployed his virtually encyclopaedic knowledge in ‘Development 
of the Gotra System ( 1 960) . While discussing the range of meanings 
that could be assigned to the term l vrata he suggested that it could be 

32 Ibid., pp. 19-21. 

33 Ibid., p. 21. 
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connected with the notion of food taboos: ftrata has also the mean- 
ing “feeding exclusively upon,” proved by madhu-vrata for a bee .’ 34 
It was this phenomenal ability to draw on both minute details as well 
as broader issues of perspective and context that enabled Kosambi 
to weld insights from his explorations into texts and the field into 
complex and challenging analyses. 

Towards Subversive Histories of Caste 

Rich and relevant as Kosambi s investigations of caste were, it is nec- 
essary to recognize that there were areas that remained unexplored, 
questions that remained unasked, and consequently unaddressed 
within his framework. Kosambi attempted to work with the equa- 
tion between caste and class, defining both with a somewhat narrow 
precision. Although his own explorations often led him beyond this 
postulate, one senses that it was a constricting factor as well. The 
equation was useful up to a point, beyond which it deflected his at- 
tention away from certain other facets of caste. 

Present-day sociologists , 35 for instance, have drawn attention to 
the category of dominant castes, not necessarily identified as brah- 
manas or ksatriyas , who owe their power to their control over land 
in specific localities. Searching for such categories in the early Indian 
textual and epigraphic material is obviously an avenue worth explor- 
ing. Reconstructions of the histories of ruling lineages in the early 
medieval period point to the potential of such investigations. 

Other studies have focused on how exchange (including gift- 
exchange) constitutes social relations, especially those of caste . 36 
While the ingredients of these exchanges do not necessarily or al- 
ways fit in within easily identifiable means of production, they are 
nonetheless significant in creating and maintaining caste identities 
and relations. 

34 Ibid., p. 173. 

35 See, for instance, M.N. Srinivas, The Dominant Caste and Other Essays , 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987. 

36 For example, G. Raheja, The Poison in the Gift: Ritual Prestation and the 
Dominant Caste in a North Indian Village, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988. 


But perhaps the most substantive challenges to earlier understand- 
ings of caste have emerged from Marxist-feminist and Dalit-feminist 
perspectives. The former is exemplified in the Indian context in the 
writings of Uma Chakravarti . 37 She draws attention to the need to 
reconceptualize both caste and class in terms of gender. This rests 
on an understanding of class as having a sexual dimension — to be 
understood not simply in terms of control over inanimate or non- 
human material resources, but also in terms of control of sexuality 
and reproduction (both biological and social). 

Chakravarti documents how, in both contemporary and early 
contexts, caste identities are/were often shaped through the regula- 
tion of female sexuality. Thus, claims to high-caste status are/were 
often bolstered by the seclusion of women. Thus, gender identities are 
implicated in, and in turn feed, the construction of caste identities. 
To cite an example that Kosambi would have immediately identified 
with, restrictions on widow remarriage are often an index of high-caste 
status, ensuring that access to the sexual resources of the woman rest 
in the hands of the privileged men who constitute her protectors’. 

Explorations of the engendered nature of caste can, then, radically 
alter some of our earlier ideas of both structure and process. Kosambi’s 
stimulating analyses of goddess traditions, where he documented 
how these modes of worship underwent a process of uneasy accom- 
modation within the Brahmanical tradition, came tantalizingly 
close to opening up these possibilities, but did not lead to any major 
reformulation of his core ideas. 

Dalit-feminist studies pose further challenges — systematically 
contesting tendencies to normalize and naturalize a top-down 
Brahmanical perspective on caste as the only or dominant understand- 
ing . 38 They draw attention to ‘histories of caste oppression, struggles 
and resistance ’. 39 As Rege points out: ‘The theory and practice of 
women’s studies has, from its inception, underscored the relation 

37 E.g. Uma Chakravarti, Gendering Caste: Through a Feminist Lens, Calcutta: 
Stree, 2003. 

38 See, for instance, Sharmila Rege, Writing Caste/Writing Gender ; Reading 
Dalit Womens Testimonies , New Delhi: Zubaan, 2006. 

39 Ibid., p. 13. 
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between knowing and transforming; dalit feminism qualifies this 
relation further. It places at the centre of knowing, not the unmarked 
category “woman” but dalit women who have an interest in over- 
throwing the system and not rising within it.’ 40 

It is in this context that Kosambi’s reasons for engaging with 
history bear reiteration: 

The principal aim of history, as written hitherto, has been the pre- 
sentation of great events in a chronological sequence. However, the 
relative importance of events rarely appears the same to people of 
another time, place, civilization, or class bias, so that a mere chronicle 
does not suffice. The course of social development, the inner causes 
which ultimately manifest themselves in the striking events, the driv- 
ing forces which underlie great movements, have to be made clear 
before any work can be dignified by the name of serious history. Yet 
this type of analysis is not always welcome to some historiographers. 
They, or the people who really condition their version of history, 
are unwilling to face the inevitable consequences of this procedure. 
For the implication is necessarily that all history can be so analyzed, 
hence current events; but if so, it follows that the course of events 
can be influenced by deliberate action, that history has hereafter to be 
consciously made by those that live it, not merely set down after a safe 
interval of time by the professional historian. This is clearly danger- 
ous to those who would suffer by the change, usually those in power. 
Thus such historical writing is labelled subversive. History then 
remains a means of escape, a romantic pastime, a profession, or a 
method of inducing submissiveness; it cannot become a scientific 
pursuit. 41 

The invitation to write subversive histories remains as challeng- 
ing as when it was first issued by Kosambi in ‘The Study of Ancient 
Indian Tradition (1953) more than fifty years ago. Perhaps the best 
tribute to his memory is to remind ourselves of the need to write 
such histories. 


40 Ibid., p. 67. 

41 Kosambi 2002, p. 407, 
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D.D. Kosambi 

The Historian as Writer 

Nayanjot Lahiri 


Damodar Dharmanand Kosambi is usually remembered as a scholar 
whose passion for the history of ancient India was matched by his 
admiration for Marxism. Yet Kosambi’s own admirers are not limited 
to Marxists or scholars of antiquity. He is quoted approvingly by me- 
dievalists writing on Indian feudalism and by historians of modern 
India on themes that range from forms of popular expression in the 
1857 revolt to the advent of colonialism. That he was by profession 

An earlier version of this essay was published in 2009 as ‘D.D. Kosambi: The 
Historian as Writer’, Economic and Political Weekly , XLIV (43), 41-8. It was at 
the invitation of Rukun Advani and Arvind Krishna Mehrotra that I began 
writing this essay, a short version of which will appear in the next edition of 
Mehrotras A Concise History of Indian Writing in English (Ranikhet: Permanent 
Black). I would like to acknowledge Rukun’s extraordinary editorial inputs, as 
also those of Ram Guha who offered many unusual insights and made some 
valuable additions. Among those of my friends who are admirers of Kosambi, 
Jairam Ramesh needs special mention. On numerous occasions, since 2005, 
he has waxed eloquent about Kosambi’s writings. It was the interest of people 
like him in Kosambi that made me want to reread him which, I must con- 
fess, I have done seriously after some twenty-five years or more. I am also 
grateful to Shobhit Mahajan and Sumit Guha for reading an earlier version 
of this essay. 
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and training a mathematician rather than a historian makes his work 
and its influence all the more remarkable. 

In what ensues I try in the main to do two things. First, I focus 
on an aspect of Kosambi that historians seldom examine, namely his 
distinctive interest in language, literary texts, and language use, my 
interest in doing so being to show that not only does this distinguish 
him no less than the influence of his revolutionary ideas, but even 
that his literary self often functions in the manner of a metanarrat- 
ive unconsciously directing his Marxist self. Second, I analyse 
Kosambi’s An Introduction to the Study of Indian History (1956), I 
do not look at his later work, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient 
India in Historical Outline (1965) because the latter is a simplified, 
condensed, and popular version of the former, broadly following 
the same framework and enunciating similar ideas. (It even includes 
several photographs used in An Introduction.) The most striking dif- 
ference between them appears to be in their introductory sections. 
Whereas An Introduction is interspersed with long quotations from 
the works of Karl Marx, these are missing in The Culture. In some 
ways it is a pity to limit focus to the earlier book for, as in much 
else that Kosambi wrote, there is a compelling mixture of idiomatic 
elegance and forthrightness of expression within the later work. 
Historians naturally point to Kosambi’s greatness as a historian, but it 
is an emphasis which tends to eat into recognition of a facet nearly as 
important: that Kosambi is memorable as a writer of English prose. 1 
Here, for example, is a paragraph which, while giving information, 
fizzes with an attractive nationalist energy not unrelated, purely in 
its manner of expression, to an ideologically different historian with 
a literary bent, Jawaharlal Nehru: 

What has been said so far might lend colour to the theory sometimes 

expressed that India was never a nation, that Indian culture and civil- 
isation is a by-product of foreign conquest, whether Muslim or 

1 In the Indian context, this writerly facet makes Kosambi exceptional not 
just for the quality of his research, for the ‘art' or ‘craft’ of writing history has 

not been a great priority among Indian historians; in fact, in some quarters, if 
a historian seems to have crafted his work with special attention to language, 
the tendency is to suspect its value as history. 


British. If this were so, the only Indian history worth writing would 
be the history of and by the conquerors. The textbooks that the for- 
eigner has left behind him naturally heighten this impression. But 
when Alexander of Macedon was drawn to the East by the fabulous 
wealth and magic name of India, England and France were barely 
coming into the Iron Age. The discovery of America was due to the 
search for new trade routes to India; a reminder of this is seen in the 
name ‘Indians’ given to the American aborigines. The Arabs, when 
they were intellectually the most progressive and active people in the 
world, took their treatises on medicine and a good deal of their mathe- 
matics from Indian sources. Asian culture and civilisation have China 
and India as their two primary sources. Cotton textiles (even words 
like ‘calico’, ‘chintz’, ‘dungaree’, ‘pyjama , ‘sash’ and ‘gingham’ are of 
Indian origin) and sugar are India’s specific contribution to everyday 
life, just as paper, tea, porcelain, silk are China’s. 2 

The broad inference that one may hazard from prose by Indian his- 
torians which seeks to transcend the pedestrian is that a Westernized 
literary temperament, considerably shaped by the authors early 
education and personality development in a Western mould, leads 
him in turn, consciously or subconsciously, to craft’ his historical ex- 
pression. Given that any form of writing can seem illiterate, slapdash, 
flat, spare, flamboyant, witty, allusive, literary, etc., etc., regardless of 
the writer’s ideological predilection — Nehru and Kosambi are poles 
apart politically but not at all dissimilar as writers — there seems an 
obvious case for trying to reveal the character and quality of the craft 
within a historian’s oeuvre, his distinctive manner of language de- 
ployment. This generalization seems peculiarly applicable to the 
Kosambi corpus, for nearly no one who reads him fails to see the mark 
of a mind which pays very special attention to the shaping of sen- 
tences. My essay is therefore not about Kosambi as the multifaceted 
intellect whose burrowings into India’s ancient past from a Marxist 
framework have been widely admired. I will instead look at him as 
a historian steeped — like several of his intellectual contemporaries 

2 D.D, Kosambi, The Culture and Civilisation of Ancient India in Historical 
Outline , 1965; rpntd., ed. B.D. Chattopadhyaya, New Delhi: Vikas Publishing 
House, 1994, pp. 8-9. 
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educated in the West — in things literary, and at the ways in which 
his literary sensibility influenced the subjects, structure, and nature 
of his history writing. Why should readers who are interested in 
Indian writing in English read Kosambi? What would they find in 
his writings that they are unlikely to find in the historical writings of 
his contemporaries? How do his narratives reveal his interests, whose 
range extended far beyond the narrow specialization of ‘Ancient 
India ? How did Marxism develop and hinder his insights and his 
writings? These are some questions that this essay will try and answer. 

I shall examine Kosambi s work and life together, quoting from his 
work to show some striking examples that suggest how his language 
acquired a literary direction as he developed. Many elements of his 
life figure in his historical works, and help give material substance to 
his writings as the craft of a superior historian. 

Kosambi was born on 31 July 1907 in Goa. 3 His parents, Balabai 
and Dharmanand Kosambi, were Gaud Saraswat Brahmans by birth. 
Kosambi, most unselfconsciously, tells us about the specific anteced- 
ents of his clan, about his gotra being Vasistha and his pravara that 
of Vasistha-Maitravaruna-Kundina. 4 Being the first male to be born 
in the family after the death of his paternal grandfather meant that 
the infant had automatically inherited his souk, as also his nickname 
and the formal first name, Damodar. 5 The family was patriarchal and 
Brahmanical — in its outlook and traditions, in its dress and man- 
ners, and in its treatment of friends. Kosambi was told that his grand- 
father took a purificatory bath after talking with any of his various 
Christian friends. 

3 For biographical information on Kosambi, see C. Deshmukh, Damodar 
Dharmanand Kosambi: Life and Works (translated title of an anonymous Eng- 
lish translation from the Marathi), Mumbai: Granthaghar, 1993. 

4 D.D. Kosambi, ‘Introducing Vidyakaras Subhasitaratnakosa\ in B.D. 
Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Combined Methods in Indo logy and Other Writings , New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002, p. 102. 

5 D.D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality: Studies in the Formation of Indian Culture , 

1962; rpntd Mumbai: Popular Prakashan, 2008, p. 158. 


Rather than lineage, it was his father’s unusual life that stamped 
Damodar’s upbringing. Early in his married life Dharmanand left 
home many times, to learn Sanskrit and immerse himself in the 
teachings of the Buddha. In 1899 he became an itinerant Buddhist 
and disappeared for seven years, wandering across North India, 
Nepal, and Ceylon, visiting places associated with the Buddhas life 
and teachings. He returned to his family in 1906 and began teach- 
ing Pali in Calcutta’s National College, moving soon after to other 
locations so long as they allowed him to spread the message of the 
Buddha in a scholarly way Damodar’s own research would later reveal 
an enormous empathy for Buddhism. At this point of time, however, 
Dharmanand’s itinerant inclinations — moving from Calcutta to 
Bombay, Poona, Harvard, and back to Pune — ensured that most of 
the sons early childhood was spent in Goa. 

Damodar lived with his maternal grandfather in Goa, where he 
became fluent in Konkani and Marathi. His grandfather came from 
an old and well-known family, the Lads of Goa, whose last family re- 
cords Kosambi remembered as being ‘destroyed by white ants or 
used up in covering temporary assembly halls in his boyhood. 6 In 
his description of the village community of Goa, which figures in his 
academic writings, Kosambi would draw heavily on the verbal lore, 
reliable and unreliable, that he presumably picked up during those 
years. He tells us that his ‘grandfather is certainly reported to have 
seen the brilliant light cast at night by the jewel that a king cobra had 
laid aside while feeding, although no such jewel has ever been found 
in the head of any cobra in spite of the most active research.’ 7 At the 
same time, he believed that tradition as separated from folklore has 
always a certain element of truth. Under the crumbling, triumphal 
arch of Vasco da Gama in Old Goa, I was told (in spite of its bom- 
bastic Latin inscription) that the statue was that of a sailor who came 
from afar and became king of the country, which represents the facts 
better than one could have expected.’ 8 

The juxtaposition of the ancient, medieval, and modern, an 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 170. 

8 Ibid., p. 171. 
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element that runs through Kosambi’s Indological work, was probably 
first noticed by him in the landscape of his childhood. His paternal 
grandfathers farm was situated where the service settlement and the 
dancing girls’ houses of Sancoale’s Narasimha temple once stood (on 
the site of which a chapel came up). In a memorable footnote in An 
Introduction , 9 he vividly evokes its multilayered history — from its 
pre-Portuguese past to its present. The Narasimha temple, he tells 
us, was ‘wrecked by the Portuguese, who built a chapel over the site. 
Its lotus-pond still survives; very old, gigantic temple cobras have 
occasionally crossed the paths of people who are considered very for- 
tunate to have survived the encounter.’ In the same vein, he recounts 
that, as late as 1 924, it was possible ‘to sit through Christmas-eve on 
a platform built on a fruit tree, watching a tigress return to her kill 
of a buffalo calf’ near the farmhouse; ‘from the chapel side could be 
heard an impassioned sermon in Konkani by the Padre, while from 
the house came hunting stories in the far-carrying country voice of 
the aged head of the family, my uncle.’ 

In 1912, when his father started teaching at Fergusson College 
in Poona, Damodar began living with his parents and older sister, 
and, subsequently, the two younger sisters. He was first institution- 
ally exposed to English at the New English School in Poona. He 
himself never dwelt on this early exposure to either education or the 
English language in Poona; an autobiographical account traces his 
intellectual evolution to the United States of America. 10 This was 
because his father went to Harvard University in 1 9 1 8 to complete a 
critical edition of the Visuddhimagga, a book on Buddhist philosophy 
on which he had also worked there in 1910. Kosambi, then all of 
1 1 years of age, travelled with his father to Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and it was at schools there, and later at Harvard College in 1 926 when 
he returned to Cambridge after a two-year sojourn in India, that he 
learnt several languages, including French, German, Greek, Latin, 
and Italian. His interest in and felicity with languages, evident from 

9 Kosambi, An Introduction , p. 328. 

10 D.D. Kosambi, ‘Steps in Science’, reprinted in D.D. Kosambi Committee, 

Science and Human Progress {Essays in Honour of Late D.D. Kosambi), Bombay: 

Popular Prakashan, 1974, p. 194. 


his early years in Goa, now allowed him to dip into the Classics in 
the original, and later to publish in European-language journals. He 
also began speaking English with an American accent. While the ac- 
cent remained with him for the rest of his life, his relationship with 
the English language was sometimes ambiguous. Although his writ- 
ings were largely in English and his precision with it suggests a love 
of the language, towards the end of his life English denoted to him 
the stamp of foreign conquest. Writing in 1965, he regretted that 
‘14 years after independence English still remains the official language 
of administration, big business, and higher education in India. No 
significant attempts have been made to change over, beyond pious 
resolutions in shiftless committees/ 11 

Kosambi studied mathematics at Harvard. It was a subject that he 
would teach and research in all through his life. Harvard also made 
accessible to him an astonishing range of ideas and books. He men- 
tions several of these in his intellectual autobiography: 

Alexander Von Humboldts Cosmos surveyed the whole universe 
known to the 19th century, from the surface of the earth to those mys- 
terious prawn-shaped figures visible through the most powerful tele- 
scopes, the spiral nebulae. The Einstein theory, arousing passions of 
theological intensity, had just been regarded as proved, and offered 
new insight into the structure of space and time. Innumerable outlines 
made it easy to learn something about every branch of science. Freud 
had taught men to take an honest look at their own minds; H.G. 
Wells showed through his Outline of History how much the profes- 
sional annalistic historian had to learn. 12 

This literary appetite would later mark his historical writings and 
draw him to the cultural history of specific writers and their major 
texts. Kosambi mentions no Indian litterateur at this early stage, 
however. Instead, he somewhat pejoratively contrasts the achieve- 
ments of Humboldt, Wells, and others — whom he describes as ‘the 
real rsis and bodhisattvas of modern times’ — with ‘mythical Indian 
sages, expressed in incomprehensible language and fantastically 

11 Kosambi, The Culture , p. 6. 

12 Kosambi, ‘Steps in Science, p. 194. 
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interpreted by commentators. 13 Living in close proximity with his 
scholar-father, even absorbing Sanskrit 'through the pores’, Kosambi 
would have been familiar with Indian texts and writers. The readings 
and lives that he remembered as making an impression on him at 
Harvard, though, were all connected with Western sages. In fact only 
one Indian, Mahatma Gandhi, figures in the reminiscences of a col- 
lege friend writing of Kosambi’s Harvard years: apparently, Gandhi’s 
portrait graced his room in Cambridge. The elder Kosambi had 
sought employment in Ahmedabad, on his return from Harvard, in 
the archaeology department of the Gujarat Vidyapeeth founded by 
Gandhi. The young Kosambi possibly met him when he visited his 
father in 1924—5; at any rate, Gandhi’s influence on him apparently 
ensured that for some time he wore khadi. Not surprisingly, it was 
anti-colonial thought which left its mark on Kosambi’s first piece of 
writing in his Harvard freshman year — a short story entitled The 
Kanpur Road’. 14 

The Kanpur Road’ is historical fiction, deploying the 1857 rebel- 
lion as a backdrop. The story’s Sikh protagonist, Govind Singh, 'had 
campaigned in Abyssinia with Napier, entered Kabul and Kandahar 
with Roberts, fought in almost every outpost of the desert, mountains, 
swamp.’ Govind Singh had cut down a rebel — his own brother — 
who had killed the British brigadier under whom Govind Singh had 
served. What is most striking is not this act of 'fratricidal loyalty’, 
but the lifelong trauma it unleashes within the old soldier, whose 
face, slashed in combat by the brother whom he overcame, bears a 
'great livid scar’ and the star that was pinned on his chest was 'not to 
show others my glory, but to remind myself of my grief.’ Kosambi 
then uses this persona and event to draw a parallel with an ancient 
encounter, that of the invading Alexander and the indigenous king 
Porus: Govind Singh 'was worthy to have stood with King Pauravas 
on that fateful day when the tricky manoeuvres of Yavana invaders 
prevailed against simple bravery.’ Also woven into this tale of ancient 

13 Ibid., pp. 194-5. 

14 D.D. Kosambi, The Kanpur Road’, reprinted with additions in idem, 
Exasperating Essays , Calcutta: India Book Exchange, pp. 67-7 1 . Also reprinted 
in the present volume. 


and modern tragic heroes in times when India was invaded is the dust 
of the Indian countryside and the pain of hunger and disease. The 
narrator of The Kanpur Road’ had heard this story of Alexander and 
Porus from his 'village school teacher, now dead of starvation and 
cholera. The story prefigures the key intellectual features of Kosambi’s 
later work: finely phrased historical themes with a bearing on the 
present encompassed within a progressive worldview. 

When did Kosambi begin writing on ancient India and its history? 
Not before 1940 or 1941 it seems, when he published a short statis- 
tical analysis of coins from Taxila and a long essay on the poetry of 
Bhartrihari, a philosopher-poet of distinction. 

Despite graduating summa cum laude — i.e. 'with highest honor’, 
roughly a First Class First — from Harvard in 1929, Kosambi was un- 
successful in finding funds to continue studies there. So he returned 
to India and spent the next few years teaching mathematics, first 
at Banaras Hindu University (1929-31), then at Aligarh Muslim 
University (1931-2), finally settling in Poona where, in the footsteps 
of his father, he began teaching at Fergusson College and continued 
for the next twelve years or so. While Kosambi described them as a 
kind of penance, it was in those years that he ranged beyond his com- 
petence in mathematics and began to write about numismatics, 
ancient texts, classics, and contemporary affairs as well. By 1939 he 
was describing himself as a Marxist. 15 

Marxian dialectics figures, in fact, in two pieces that he wrote 
in 1939. 16 In the first, he examined various types of leadership. 
Good leadership, he says, explains why the communist revolution 
was successful in Russia but failed in Germany. In the same breath 
he describes part of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership as belonging 

15 The Function of Leadership in a Mass Movement’, in The Fergusson & 
Willingdon College Magazine, reprinted with additions in Kosambi, Exasperat- 
ing Essays. 

16 Both the essays referred to appeared in The Fergusson & Willingdon College 
Magazine. 
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to a 'restoration of law and order’ genre, which devised methods 
for dissipating excess energy in the lower class. 17 Evidently, by the 
time Kosambi became a Marxist he had moved beyond and against 
Gandhian ideas — unlike his father, who remained devoted to Gandhi. 
Kosambi’s essay was written in the immediate aftermath of the failure 
of Gandhi’s satyagraha at Rajkot, and it was probably this as well 
as the 1930 satyagraha that he had in mind when he wrote about 
Gandhi’s leadership. This approach would remain typical of a large 
part of Kosambi’s work. While he devoted asides and paragraphs to a 
class analysis of ancient and modern persona, a full critique, as in the 
case of Gandhi, frequently fell short of being presented. Yet the abil- 
ity to be critical about those who he admired, without fear or favour, 
remained and marks his later critique of the other powerful Indian 
leader of his time, Jawaharlal Nehru. Being a 'humble admirer’ of 
Nehru, as he described himself, does not prevent him from pointing 
out the flaws in Nehru’s The Discovery of India (19 46), especially the 
absence within it of class analysis. 18 

Class analysis features also in the second essay of 1939, which 
introduces Marxian dialectics into ancient Greece. Writing 'On the 
Trial of Sokrates’, he thinks it would be of 'interest to Marxists’ that 
the method of Socrates 'was the dialectic one, questioning and cross 
questioning, showing up the contradictions in a plausible and even 
accepted statement till, by a succession of negations, some sort of 
valid conclusion was reached.’ 19 Kosambi’s empathy for the courage 
and intelligence of that great ancient thinker, who 'was guided by 
an inner voice’ and who 'never allowed fear of the consequences to 
divert him from obedience’, shines through, as does his recognition 
of the continuing relevance of the Classics: 'The inner voice could 
have told him nothing about the far distant future: that liberalism 
in 19th century England would flourish because of Croce’s close 

17 D.D. Kosambi, The Function of Leadership in a Mass Movement’, in 
Exasperating Essays. 

18 D.D. Kosambi, The Bourgeoisie Comes of Age in India, in Exasperating 
Essays , reprinted from Science and Society , vol. x, pp. 392-8, Calcutta: India 
Book Exchange, 1946, pp. 10—14. 

19 D.D. Kosambi, 'On the Trial of Sokrates’, in Exasperating Essays, p. 37. 


study of Athens in his days; that a study of the classics would be an 
important political asset for both democrats and reactionaries. But I 
do think that the inner voice should have made it clear to him that 
a certain class of people would twist his teaching to their own profits 
as against the well-being of the body politic.’ 20 

What led Kosambi into Indology, though, was not Marxism but 
statistics. As a mathematician he must have known a fair bit of sta- 
tistics but, obviously, not nearly as much as he wanted to know. 21 In 
order to teach himself statistics, he began to statistically study punch- 
marked coins from hoards found at Taxila. His study revealed that 
the oldest group there was the lightest in weight. But, who were the 
kings who issued these coins lacking all inscription and legend? The 
task of assigning them to kings and dynasties was obviously tricky; 
it required an exploration of king lists and names mentioned in lite- 
rary texts. So, from statistical problem-solving Kosambi turned to 
Puranic, Buddhist, and Jaina texts. 

This seems to have been Kosambi’s first academic encounter with 
Sanskrit, a language he knew already but which he now wanted 
to master. At Fergusson College his friend (and later collaborator) 
V.V. Gokhale, a distinguished Sanskritist, proved a help. Again, Poona 
was home to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute where the 
Sanskrit scholar V.S. Sukthankar was preparing a critical edition 
of the Mahabharata. Sukthankar suggested that Kosambi take up 
a specific text in order to improve his language skills, and recom- 
mended Bhartrihari’s epigrams or subhashitas. Through this text, 
Kosambi would later say, he fell 'into Indology, as it were, through 
the roof’. 22 

Much of the literary value of Kosambi’s exploration of Bhartrihari 
(published in its first form in 1941) can be derived from the structure 
of its narrative, and among his writings this is one of the few where he 
betrays his admiration for the literary skills of an ancient Indian writer. 
He begins by describing Bhartrihari as one of the great Indian poets: 
'if for nothing else, Bhartrihari would deserve a place in the front 

20 Ibid., p. 62. 

21 Kosambi, 'Steps in Science’, in Science and Human Progress , p. 198. 

22 Ibid., p. 199. 
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rank of world literature for his consummate handling of so difficult a 
language as Sanskrit . . . Few could exceed the force of his epigrams, 
the finality with which the sentiment is rounded out in many of his 
concluding half-lines/ 23 At the outset he says too that there is a lack of 
information about the persona of Bhartrihari. However, the purpose 
of the essay was really to query both these propositions. Through 
the prism of his poetry and the figures of speech that he employed, 
Bhartrihari was shown to be a Brahman, but of a comparatively later 
period. This is not merely because of references to the ten incarna- 
tions of Vishnu in his work, but also because of the way he used the 
word ‘samanta , which, originally “neighbour”, can only mean “feudal 
baron” in v. 42. This usage, though current in the sixth century, would 
be difficult to establish before the Gupta period/ 24 

Proceeding to critique the greatness’ of Bhartrihari, much of the 
essay devotes itself to demonstrating that his concept of renunciation 
simply did not match up to either that of Western poets like Goethe 
or those from the East like Sadi. While this served the purpose of de- 
monstrating that Kosambi had read widely — a literary sensibility that 
he would make evident in his later work as well — the comparisons 
between Bhartrihari, a poet of the third/ fourth century in India, and 
the works of a German author of the eighteen th/nineteenth century 
and a Persian one of the twelfth/thirteenth century, appear farfetch- 
ed. Kosambi seems to have been aware of the problems inherent in this 
comparison because, halfway through his exposition on Bhartrihari, 
he concedes that no criticism can be called substantial that does not 
judge an author on the basis of his own axioms, within the framework 
of the authors own implicit universe of discourse/ 25 

So Kosambi then examines Bhartrihari on his own terms, but 
again finds him wanting. Curiously, an important reason for his dimi- 
nished appreciation of the poet’s idea of renunciation is that it seemed 
fractured by an inner conflict. Take, for instance, the way in which 
he examines verse 99 of Bhartrihari’s work: 

23 D.D. Kosambi, ‘The Quality of Renunciation in Bhartrihari ’s Poetry’ 
(1941), reprinted in Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Combined Methods, p. 704. 

24 Ibid., p. 717. 

25 Ibid., pp. 708-9. 


Fixed in the padmasana seat upon a Himalayan slab on the banks of 
the Ganges, lost in a yogic trance in the contemplation of the Eternal, 
shall I ever see those blessed days, when old untimid stags rub their 
bodies against mine?’ Now, clearly, this is not the utterance of a man 
who has actually tried the joys of yogic contemplation, but of one 
who feels how happy he might be if he achieved it, in the yet distant 
future. The composer of these lines still hankers after physical sensa- 
tion, such as that of stags rubbing themselves against him: sensation 
which would be completely inhibited by any successful trance, yogic 
or otherwise. 26 

Such conflicts and dualities exist in the lives of many men and women, 
and usually to glimpse them is to perceive an admirable honesty and 
freedom from inhibition in writing about them. Of Bhartrihari, the 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing apparently said that he alternated no less 
than seven times between the pleasures of the world and monastic 
life. If this was so, it was a duality reflected in Bhartrihari s work. To 
admit such inner conflict and give it literary expression would seem 
a reason for celebrating the work and its writer. But for Kosambi, this 
is precisely what diminishes Bhartrihari. One can only speculate on a 
possible biographical reason for this surprising response to powerful 
poetry: the exemplary nature of Dharmanand Kosambi s asceticism 
may have been close to his sons heart. The elder Kosambi s memoir 
does not suggest that over his renunciation he was plagued by the 
kinds of doubts that Bhartrihari was. 27 Was Kosambi being a better 
son to his father by casting doubt on renunciates in history less re- 
solute than his father? 

But coming back to the form of his argument, just as one starts 
to wonder why he began his essay by unequivocally ascribing great- 
ness to Bhartrihari, a new yardstick is introduced which restores the 
ancient poet to a measure of distinction. The reason why Bhartrihari s 
poetry was singular, Kosambi says, is that the poet had the courage 
to voice his fear of being unemployed and the attendant poverty that 
this would bring — themes that are rare in writings of that genre. The 

26 Ibid., p. 709. 

27 Dharmanand Kosambi, ‘Nivedan, in idem, The Essential Writings , ed. 
Meera Kosambi, Ranikhet: Permanent Black, 2010. 
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verse that he quotes most approvingly is one which reveals the poet 
visualizing ‘his wife as sad-faced, unfed, miserable, with her worn 
raiment constantly tugged at by pitiful, hungry, crying children.’ 28 

Ironically, Kosambi approved of Bhartrihari’s honestly expressed 
sentiments as long as these engaged with the dread of poverty, even 
while frowning upon a similar honesty in the poet’s outpourings about 
the difficulties of renunciation. This may have been because the court 
poet, through the expression of his fear of poverty, gave away his class 
status, a status that Kosambi believed tended to be masked in what 
he described as a literature of escape. That poetry should largely be 
valued for its class resonance and not for its multilayered meanings or 
its style is an argument with which not everyone can agree. But, one 
does not have to agree with Kosambi in order to admire the dialectic 
that structures his work — where a great poets warts are strongly fore- 
grounded, and just as the reader begins to doubt this greatness, a 
little-known aspect of his work is highlighted. So, finally, there is 
an appreciation of Bhartrihari, but not for reasons of either style 
or expression — which Kosambi had begun his essay with. Bhartrihari 
continued to figure in Kosambis horizon: he eventually examined 
some 400 Bhartrihari manuscripts, culminating in a critical edition of 
the Satakatrayam in 1945 and a further critical edition of a Bhartri- 
hari recension in 1946. 

By this time, 1945, Kosambi had been invited by the scientist Homi 
Bhabha to join the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research (TIFR) in 
Bombay as professor of mathematics; Kosambi accepted and was there 
till 1962. His TIFR years were marked by an uninterrupted spate of 
writings on texts and coins, aspects of ancient India, and books that 
synthesized his view of ancient India. In 1951 he was invited to pro- 
duce a critical edition of the Subhasitaratnakosa which was eventually 
published in the Harvard Oriental Series in 1957. The invitation had 
come from Daniel Ingalls, a professor at Harvard University, a scholar 

28 Kosambi, ‘The Quality of Renunciation in Bhartrihari s Poetry , 
p. 713. 
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who also became his friend. Kosambis friend from his Fergusson 
College days, V.V. Gokhale, would be his co-editor. 

The Subhasitaratnakosa was an anthology of Sanskrit poetry 
compiled by Vidyakara in the twelfth century. Kosambis study 
of it followed that of his exposition of Bhartrihari. Vidyakara was 
shown, on the basis of internal textual evidence, to have compiled 
his anthology at the Jagaddala Vihara in Malda in the time of the 
Pala dynasty. In a memorable deduction, he tells us that the poet was 
unmistakably a Bengali since he ‘brags of the large number of pond 
fish, highly spiced and fried in oil, that he had gulped down without 
even troubling to wash up first.’ 29 As before, he found Vidyakaras 
text wanting in comparison to Western poets. Kosambi could not 
recall a single subhasita or epigram which could compare with what 
was expressed in a stanza in Blake’s Jerusalem: The Hymn, which is 
quoted in extenso by him: 

Bring me my bow of burning gold; 

Bring me my arrow of desire; 

Bring me my spear: O clouds , unfold! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mental flight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land 7 ° 

That England’s most popular patriotic song should be compared 
with verses composed several hundred years earlier by a poet of east 
India is a parallel that tells us rather more about Kosambis literary 
interests and the extraordinary ideas that he sought in Vidyakaras 
work than about the Subhasitaratnakosa. Unusual literary analogies 
are in fact an intrinsic part of Kosambis writings. The introduction 
he wrote to Myth and Reality (1962), a collection of essays based upon 
the fusion of fieldwork with texts, quotes long stanzas from Robert 
Graves’ White Goddess and the Iliad . While the comparisons are not 
entirely successful as explanatory devices, they do reveal the range of 

29 D.D. Kosambi, ‘Introducing Vidyakaras Subhasitaratnakosa (1957), 
rpntd in Chattopadhyaya (ed.), Combined Methods, p. 729. 

30 Ibid., p.744. 
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Kosambi’s reading and the ways in which he could use his thoughts on 
ancient India to show his deep appreciation of Western literature. 

Similarly Kosambi’s assessment of Vidyakaras exploration of 
love perhaps reveals more about his own sensibilities than Vidyakaras 
ideas. It seems that, at least on one count, he believed that medieval 
Indian poetry was better than modern Western verse. In medieval 
Indian poetry there was hardly any prostitution and no ‘homosexu- 
ality or other abnormalities that now seem proper literary material 
in the West/ 31 Instead, this is love in the direct Indian tradition, 
sensuous erotic experience that left visible marks (of teeth and nails) 
upon both participants/ 32 The distinction that he perceives and 
highlights between an Indian sense of love and eroticism as against 
a Western one is surprising, for in the 1950s it was well known that 
in early India same-sex love was as common as in the West, certainly 
acceptable enough to be depicted on temple carvings and on ordinary 
terracottas. In any case, as with Bhartrihari, after offering samplers of 
ancient erotica, Kosambi reveals that he is more impressed with the 
poet’s allusions to mundane detail, as when a ‘dog chases a cat, quail 
pick up seed at the edge of a muddy field, sparrows scratch in plowed 
furrows’ or when ‘a bull startles the peasant woman butting his way 
into the hut/ 33 The recording of such keen observation, needless to 
state, is often the hallmark of people poetically inclined. But again, 
class figures even more centrally as his object of analysis. How it 
limited the writings of poets of that time is to Kosambi a matter of 
great interest. Their work, he says, was steeped in an atmosphere of 
luxury parasitism, and decay because of the class that patronized it. 
Its fundamental limitation was that it was a literature of and for a 
class, not a people’. For the same reason, Kosambi is known to have 
admired Dandin, the famous Sanskrit writer of prose and poetry It 
was not enough that there was verve, gusto, gentle humour, and irony 
in Dandin’s work. It was the way in which this was combined with 
his extensive knowledge of life among all strata of common people’ 
which made him seem peerless. 34 

31 Ibid., p. 729. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Kosambi, An Introduction , p. 289. 


Kosambi’s interest in class analysis was strongly criticized by the 
Harvard Oriental Series editor, Daniel Ingalls, in his preface to 
the Vidyakara volume. 35 While pointing to the genuineness of the 
Kosambi-Gokhale reading, he underlined that he himself ‘judged 
the artistic merits of the poems to be higher’ than Kosambi did 
because he felt that ‘a class theory, while it may explain to some ex- 
tent the content of a literature, is a very improper guide to its excel- 
lence.’ A similar sentiment was expressed by A.L. Basham, another 
scholar-friend of Kosambi’s, when he argued that many of Profes- 
sor Kosambi’s most valuable insights into his country’s history are 
derived from his Marxism. A certain lack of sympathy for many 
aspects of the ancient culture of India, and a tendency to judge the 
past from the point of view of the present, may also stem from the 
same Marxism.’ 36 

Ancient texts formed merely one of the areas that Kosambi explored 
during his TIFR days. His recognition as a foundational historian of 
ancient India really rests on An Introduction , the book that he wrote 
there. His definition of history as the presentation, in chronological 
order, of successive developments in the means and relations of pro- 
duction’, with which the book begins, sets the tone. 37 India’s past is 
seen in its entirety through this prism — beginning with the pre-class 
society of prehistoric India, to the class structure of the riparian Indus 
civilization, moving right into medieval feudalism and the bourgeois 
methods of exploitation pioneered by British colonialism. 

The past and present is viewed as a continuum, and this way of 
looking at history, for Kosambi, is rooted in the nature of the land 
itself. ‘India is a country of long survivals’, where ‘people of the atomic 

35 D. Ingalls, ‘Introduction, in The Subhasitaratnakosa Compiled by Vidya- 
kara, ed. D.D. Kosambi and V.V. Gokhale, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 42, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 

36 A.L. Basham, ‘Review’ of D.D. Kosambi’s The Culture and Civilisation 
of Ancient India in Historical Outline , in The English Historical Review , 82 
(322), 1967, pp. 142-3. 

37 Kosambi, An Introduction , p. 1. 
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age rub elbows with those of the chalcolithic .’ 38 For this reason he 
believes fieldwork as central not merely to recovering the remains 
of antiquity on the ground but also for understanding the lives and 
manners of all kinds of people who continue to live in ways that, in 
some aspects, have not radically altered. The element of continuity is 
highlighted by the photographs that accompanied the book. In one 
an Indus seal depicting a humped bull, and a Gandharan Buddhist 
sculpture depicting a plough, were placed alongside a bull in modern 
Benares and a buffalo relaxing in Poona. If Kosambi had had his way, 
he would have made the buffalo India’s national animal, and his ex- 
planation for this is delightful: Heavy, dark, sluggish, hardy, fertile, 
productive with little care, far cleaner than it looks, docile enough to 
be led by a child, but suspicious of innovations and perfectly capable 
when roused, of charging a tiger or a locomotive, the buffalo would 
be a fitting national symbol for India .’ 39 

These delightfully readable asides apart, to what extent did Kosam- 
bi’s An Introduction succeed in sketching out a scheme of evolution in 
which the Indian past can be seen as the development in chronological 
order of basic changes in the means and relations of production? His 
exploration of prehistory (The Heritage of Pre-Class Society’) did not 
succeed in making visible a pre-class tribal society, partly because of 
the thin evidence on which it was based. He says less there about the 
remnants of those who peopled the prehistoric past, and much more 
on tribal survivals in modern India. Thick detail is largely limited to 
what had been observed by him in and around Poona where he lived. 
Kosambi s justification for this was that the difference between the 
locality selected and any other in India will be primarily of detail, not 
of substance. 4<l But the use of such a small sample for making large 
generalizations would appear a lazy explanation, as also an uncon- 
vincing one. 

Actually, his description is the account of an engaged fieldworker 
who imbibed many different realities first-hand. It could be argued 
that for Kosambi the field is, in fact, a variety of literary text which 

38 Ibid., p. 8. 

39 Ibid., p. Ixiv. 

40 Ibid., p. 27. 


needs careful and detailed scrutiny to be properly understood and 
endowed a history In a manner somewhat reminiscent of his tex- 
tual close-examination methods with Bhartrihari and Vidyakara, 
he returns again and again to heterogeneous ancient and modern 
juxtapositions, to the lowland track ‘behind the cricket field of the 
Fergusson College’ where microliths were found, to the ways in 
which trade routes followed microlithic tracks. Interestingly enough, 
Poona seems to have had a similar effect on another of Kosambi’s 
contemporaries, the archaeologist H.D. Sankalia, who apparently 
found so many scrapers and cleavers around the diorite dyke near his 
residence in Deccan College that his colleagues would tell him that 
he was actually occupying the site of his prehistoric residence ! 41 Of 
course, when Sankalia wrote The Prehistory and Protohistory of India 
and Pakistan ^ 1 Maharashtra figured as only one element in the larger 
archaeological mosaic of the Indian subcontinent. The same balance 
cannot be discerned in Kosambi’s An Introduction . Perhaps prehistory 
would have been far more visible if he had taken the trouble of using 
and citing the work of his predecessors and contemporaries. Had 
he done so, he would also have noticed that, from the nineteenth 
century onwards, juxtapositions of the kind that fascinated him had 
been documented and used to impart meaning to prehistoric remains. 
Robert Bruce Foote, the pioneer prehistorian of India, was among 
those who had offered an explanation for the neolithic ash mounds of 
Bellary by drawing attention to the burning of accumulated cow dung 
inside African zaribas and to the Caribbean method of celt hafting to 
explain the absence of perforation in neolithic specimens from South 
India . 43 With Kosambi one is sometimes left with the impression of 
a litterateur lost in his own world, so immersed in crafting his own 
work of art — a Marxist grid — that he was blinkered against integrating 

41 H.D. Sankalia, Born for Archaeology: An Autobiography. New Delhi: BR 
Publishing Corporation, 1978. 

42 H.D. Sankalia, The Prehistory and Protohistory of India and Pakistan , 
Poona: Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1963, rpntd 
1974. 

43 R.B. Foote, ‘Notes on Some Recent Neolithic and Paleolithic Finds 
in South India, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 36 (2), 1887, 
pp. 259-82. 
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the enormous range of archaeological discoveries which had, by then, 
changed the face of the Indian past. Flowing from this I would, in fact, 
be inclined to offer my own proposition about what lies at the core of 
the Kosambi corpus: namely, that literature was the larger encompas- 
sing grid which framed even his Marxism. His childhood and education 
show his immersion in languages, the Classics, and a Western liberal 
education in which he revelled and excelled — the formation in fact 
of a personality on strongly bourgeois lines. His subsequent rebellion 
against the worldview fostered by this aesthetic’ universe towards 
Marxism — which in his case was the philosophy of Dharmanand 
Kosambi and Mahatma Gandhi stretched in extremis — failed, in my 
opinion, to really invalidate or entirely overpower the aesthetic values 
of the Classical universe that, in a sense, had been poured early into his 
veins . 44 My central point is, therefore, that Kosambi’s abiding value 
as a historian is less his Marxism than what might as useful short- 
hand be called his Classicism. By instinct he is a writer forged in Goa 
and Harvard, and only by persuasion an ideologue forged by Marx. 
What we as historians have failed to adequately note — hegemonized 
as we ourselves are into being more receptive to 'ideas’ than to style’ 
in the writing of history — is that Kosambi is first a historian in the 
traditional mould whose strongest instincts draw him powerfully to 
the great texts of civilizations with whose languages he is familiar 
(or which he sets out to master); second a writer of enduring prose 

44 Sheldon Pollock recognizes the existence of this basic tension in an 
analogous sphere: Why should Kosambi, a mathematician by training and 
a Marxist by persuasion, have cared about Bhartrihari s poetry or Vidyakaras 
anthology? Why did he almost drive himself mad editing the first (‘Baba has 
nearly lost his mind in the work’, says Jinavijayamuni in the foreword), and 
spend so many of his productive years editing the second? He certainly deve- 
loped a theory to explain the nature of this literature. But although this . . . 
theory is in some way connected with his philological method ... it does 
little to explain the nature of his deep involvement with the literature. On 
the contrary, it is hard not to feel that the two are in serious tension, and 
that the theory is a mechanical and ill-fitting adjunct to an inherited passion 
that long antedated it.’ See Sheldon Pollock, Toward a Political Philology: 
D.D. Kosambi and Sanskrit’, citation from section in of his essay in the pre- 
sent volume. 


about these texts and civilizational change; and third an influential 
Marxist historian whose ideas — if one disregards for a moment the 
ritual genuflections to him by Left historians — have in fact endured 
less well than expected, and considerably less well than the dominant 
academic ethos in India would have us believe. 

It may not be too farfetched, either, to say that class figures promi- 
nently in Kosambi’s analysis of the Indus civilization as part of this 
larger reason. For him the main question came to be how any civiliza- 
tion’s class structure was maintained . 45 Since in the Indus the cities 
'rested upon trade, not fighting and since the 'tools of violence’ in 
the form of weapons are flimsy, what helped the trader maintain his 
unequal sharing of profit?’ The explanation for him lay in religion. 
The centrality of religion in understanding India is developed at 
length in his analysis of the historical period, a reflection of which he 
saw at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. The Indus civilization, he believed, 
had much in common with Hinduism. The human figures on stamp 
seals, Kosambi noted, 'showed a bearded three-faced deity which has 
some of the attributes of the later Hindu god Siva. For that matter, 
iconotropic seals from the Indus may explain many legends of later 
Hinduism, as say that of Trisanku .’ 46 Further, he recognized the tree 
that was most worshipped in India — the pipal — on representations 
of Indus seals. This was an explanation rooted in the description 
of Indus religion by John Marshall . 47 It was also similar to what 
his fellow historian Ramesh Chandra Majumdar surmised about 
Indus religion . 48 Majumdar, like Kosambi, recognized Siva and the 
sacred pipal in the Indus civilization. Neither of them betrayed any 
preoccupation with what it meant to locate the long story of Hindu- 
ism in eternal archetypes, where the contrasts of complexity and 

45 Kosambi, An Introduction , p. 62. 

46 Ibid., p. 64. 

47 Marshall was director general of the Archaeological Survey of India when 
the Indus civilization was discovered. He edited the first excavation report 
on Mohenjodaro: J. Marshall, ed., Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilisation, 
London: Arthur Probsthain, 1931. 

48 R.C. Majumdar, Ancient India, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass Publishers, 
1952, rpntd 2003. 
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scale that exist from antiquity to modernism are not taken into consi- 
deration. 

There are, of course, important differences. Majumdar’s is a tra- 
ditional history and he did not aspire to present an analysis of the 
forces and relations of production in ancient India as Kosambi did. 
In it, while political, cultural, and religious conditions in different 
phases are carefully described, no insights from either ethnography 
or the historical sources of other lands light up the narrative as in the 
case of Kosambi. But, equally, the similarities are worth mentioning 
since Kosambi and Majumdar are usually placed on opposite sides 
of the political spectrum. Those similarities are not confined to their 
understanding of archaeological phenomena like Indus seals. They 
shared similar ideas about sources. When, for instance, Majumdar 
notes that Indians displayed a strange indifference towards properly 
recording the public events of their country , 49 it is not very different 
from Kosambis view that 'it is precisely the episodes — lists of dynas- 
ties and kings, tales of war and battle spiced with anecdote . . . that 
are missing in Indian texts.’ Similarly, there is a fundamental agree- 
ment about how the Indus civilization was destroyed — by a hardy 
group of Aryans that entered India from the north-west. Majumdar 
believed that Aryan marauders destroyed the forts and cities of the 
Indus people (who he believed were Dravidian) and burnt their 
houses, also reducing a large number of them to slaves. 50 A strong 
echo of this can be seen in Kosambis argument that the Rigvedic 
Aryans killed the Indus civilization. Interestingly, the view that the 
Aryans destroyed the Indus civilization was under serious question 
even while Kosambi and Majumdar wrote about them with the 
utmost confidence. There is enough about a temperamental Indus 
river in the 1930s and 1940s reports by John Marshall and Ernest 
Mackay on Mohenjodaro and Chanhudaro to make us wonder why 
these historians did not, at least in the 1 950s, acknowledge that there 
could have been causes other than an Aryan invasion to explain the 
collapse of the Indus civilization. 

With Kosambi, it is possible that, notwithstanding the flimsy 
evidence, he stuck to the invasion argument because his theory of the 

49 Ibid., p. 7. 

50 Ibid., p. 30. 
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emergence of the caste system was crucially dependent upon it. In 
An Introduction he claimed that the Indus settlers were the dasyus or 
dasas (conquered people) and the panis (traders) of the Rigveda . On 
other occasions he argued that while many of the conquered Indus 
people were reduced to serfdom, the culturally advanced priests of 
the Indus civilization were able to impose themselves upon their 
conquerors. If, to put it another way, Kosambi saw the Brahmans 
as having developed through an intermixing with the older Indus 
priesthood and the Aryans, obviously the context in which these two 
phenomena first confronted each other — invasion — could hardly be 
jettisoned. 

Overall, in Kosambis Introduction we find a picture of India after 
the Aryan invasions’ which is largely, though not exclusively, confined 
to North India. Settlements in the Deccan plateau do not figure 
until more than half the book is done, over a large part of which the 
Aryans are depicted as triumphantly sweeping across India, from the 
north-west where the Aryan hordes destroy the Indus civilization to 
the wilderness of the east’ which they settle. In the process, pastoral 
raiders become agrarian food producers. It is not that Kosambi lacks 
a sense of different social and cultural groups coexisting in India. The 
main story, however, is that of the Aryans colonizing and incorporat- 
ing them. Today, the archaeological landscape of the vast Gangetic 
plains, unlike the 1950s when Kosambi wrote, is very different. There 
is an impressive body of archaeological evidence about the regional 
cultures of ancient North India, whose chronology and character can- 
not be integrated with the putative Aryans of the Vedic texts. These 
are discoveries that post-date the life and writings of Kosambi, so one 
can hardly fault him for being unaware of them. 

Still, it is somewhat amazing that a scholar who displayed such an 
acute sense of the coexistence in modern India of groups at different 
social and economic levels of existence, stopped short of showing dis- 
comfort with a history of ancient India which, instead of being in- 
formed by the presence of a multi-hued human mosaic, was a sort of 
literary saga of foreign invasions, subjugation, and incorporation. It 
was a tale with the potential of attracting the writer with an eye for 
narrative — a well-rounded story in which pre-agricultural societies 
were destined to be subjugated or incorporated into an agricultural 
way of life because this was considered a superior mode of production. 
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Those who stubbornly remained food-gatherers through inertia, 
tribal solidarity, common ritual’ were the modern tribal remnants. 51 
The Marxist notion of progress is, at one level, a wonderful story, 
and there is fair evidence suggesting that Kosambi was a sucker for 
the good story. 

There is, in fact, a qualitative difference in the field observations 
on specific communities that Kosambi offered and the general state- 
ments that he made about tribals. In the history of early India that 
Kosambi sketched, it was these general statements that provided the 
narrative frame— where the story of the spread of agriculture is the 
one that seems to matter, where hunter-gatherers were either in the 
process of being incorporated or kept voluntarily out of expanding 
agricultural regimes. Perhaps if Kosambi had not considered the is- 
sue of a spreading agricultural economy as the issue in the material 
milieu of ancient India, the picture that he projected of it may have 
been as culturally diverse as what he so arrestingly outlined when he 
wrote about Poona and its surrounding regions. 

Prehistory and the transitions that marked its long passage continued 
their strong hold on D.D. Kosambi through the rest of his life. In the 
1960s, near his beloved Poona, he continued to observe and write 
about prehistoric rock engravings, and about microliths and mega- 
liths, and as always these were seamlessly woven into what Kosambi 
called the living prehistory of India that was, he argued, kept alive 

51 Many decades later, the historian Sumit Guha showed that Kosambi’s 
idea of forager communities as living fossils was at variance with what his 
own fieldwork had thrown up in Poona: ‘when Kosambi himself carried out a 
pioneering foray into ethno-history by discussing the Phase Pardhi community 
near Pune in the context of this hypothesis, he observed that as soon as the 
Pardhi community in question got access to some land they started growing 
vegetables, and were even prepared to pay rent to the alleged owner— so it 
could be argued that they had not intruded into the agricultural economy, 
but had been extruded from it.’ Sumit Guha, ‘Lower Strata, Older Races, 
and Aboriginal Peoples: Racial Anthropology and Mythical History Past and 
Present’, The Journal of Asian Studies , 57(2), 1998, p. 432. 


by tribal people. Perhaps, his last piece of writing before he died in 
1966 was centred on prehistory. Like his first foray into history, and 
unlike most of his later writings, this too was a short story. 'The 
Hump on Nandi’s Back’ sought to communicate the prehistoric past 
to children. 

The story unfolds as a conversation between a human being 
('Rama, son of the village headman’), a tree (the old Bo tree’), and 
certain fauna ('Old Naag, the Cobra’, 'Sher, the tiger, 'Rama’s dog, 
Mod’, 'the great bull Nandi’). The setting, a pond on the edge of a 
forest 'beneath the Bo tree of the village god’, is used by Kosambi to 
explain to his young readers about how humans evolved from hunter- 
gatherers to agriculturists. Thousands of years ago, humans were like 
the animals of today, gathering food: 'They climbed trees for fruits 
and nuts. They plucked berries and mushrooms. Yams came out of the 
ground. Like Bhalu they would gather honey. They caught fish just 
as Bhalu does with his paw.’ Over time, they domesticated animals. 
Rama wants to know how humans made dogs like his Mod. The 
Bo tree told him about how some wolf cubs in the company of men 
grew tame over time. The Bo tree had also seen a time when men ate 
leaves and grass seeds which, through a process of experimentation, 
they later learnt to cultivate: 'All grasses are not alike. Man found 
that these nice grasses grew best in soft ground. You don’t get soft 
ground very often. But if you dig yams with a sharp stick, the grass 
grows better there next year. So, man made holes in the grass for fat 
grass seeds.’ 

'Man made himself what he is’ is the theme that runs through 
the story, reminding us of the title of a famous work of the Marxist 
prehistorian Gordon Childe called Man Makes Himself. 52 

The importance of Kosambi’s historical oeuvre for those interested 
in things literary is connected with the fact that this man made 
himself. A mathematician by profession, he trained himself to be a 
historian. Even as Kosambi the historian read written records while 
recording living people and ancient parallels to them, he wrote de- 
liberately in a way that gives us a glimpse of Kosambi the man. That 

52 Gordon Childe, Man Makes Himself London: Watts, 1951, rpntd 
1965. 
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the man was born and grew up in Goa, with prolific literary interests 
honed at Harvard, and who spent much of his working life asking 
questions about India's past, many times through the prism of what 
he observed in its present — all this provides the picture of a kind of 
Indian historian that is all too rare. One might add, in the end, that 
the defining identity tag of Marxist historian that came to be attached 
to Kosambi is perhaps what has also diminished an appreciation of 
this unusual mixture of qualities in his writings. 


£ 

D.D. Kosambi and the Study 
of Early Indian Coins 


B.D. Chattopadhyaya 


D.D. Kosambi’s explorations in the study of early Indian coins, 
which seem to relate only marginally to his otherwise extensive work 
on Indian history, society, and culture, represent his early attempts 
to gain familiarity and experiment with a substantial body of early 
Indian material remains. Explaining the beginnings of his experi- 
mental work with early Indian coins, Kosambi says he took up two 
initial problems c to teach myself statistics: one was an analysis of the 
examination marks of first-year college students, and the second — a 
more fruitful problem’ — was a quantitative analysis of early punch- 
marked coins. Kosambi’s initial finding was that the apparently crude 
bits of'shroff-marked’ silver were coins as carefully weighed as modern 
machine-minted rupees. The effect of circulation on any metal cur- 
rency is obviously to decrease the average weight in proportion to 
the time, and to increase the variation in weight. The theory of this 
'homogeneous random process’ is well known, but its applications 
need careful work on whole groups of coins . 1 

A version of this essay was published earlier in the Special D.D. Kosambi 
Issue of the Economic and Political Weekly , 26 July 2008. 

1 D.D. Kosambi, ‘Steps in Science’, in Science , Society and Peace , a collec- 
tion of papers from the Academy of Political and Social Studies, Pune, 
1986. 
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This statement about how he initially became interested in the 
study of early Indian punch-marked coins separates Kosambi from 
those who are drawn to numismatic studies via Indological or anti- 
quarian interests. This also does not mean that he was unaware of the 
historiography of such studies, but the distinction may explain how 
his concerns and the way he sought answers was a complete departure 
from the tradition of numismatic studies as it had evolved for over 
a hundred years before his time. Here I will attempt to understand 
his concerns: what I cannot attempt is to explain the technique and 
logic of his numismatic statistics. It should be left to statisticians to 
explain the method and applicability of his statistics, a task to which 
they have not yet addressed themselves. 

Numismatic Methodology 

To properly appreciate where Kosambi took a different path requires a 
brief statement on numismatic methodology in India in general. The 
beginning of colonial interest in the Indian past, and the institutional- 
ization of this interest in different forms, had led to a steady accumula- 
tion of a wide variety of remains from the past: manuscripts, objects 
of art, inscriptions, coins, stone tools, and so on. The initial task was 
to classify them in chronological or some other order, and edit them, 
where necessary, for publication. The procedures and methodology 
of coin study were no different. Coins were collected (although many 
that were found were melted, haphazardly distributed, or auctioned, 
even by officials), or found their way into the oblivion of private 
collections as stray or accidental discoveries, sometimes in the form 
of either small or large hoards, and sometimes during archaeological 
excavations, though generally not in large quantities. 

Arranged chronologically into different groups or series, mostly 
on the basis of legends or writings on them, the descriptive meth- 
odology of coins, listed group-wise or as variants within the group, 
picked on mainly the following variables: the weight of individual 
pieces, the metal, descriptions of the obverse and reverse symbols 
which included readings of legends, where they had appeared, and a 
few other details. When coins were uninscribed, as were the punch- 
marked coins studied by Kosambi, meticulous documentation 
of their symbols, weights, and variations would form the basis of 


classification. The documentation, as Kosambi’s trenchant criticisms 
running through his essays repeatedly point out, was not always 
impeccable. But the above would roughly characterize numismatic 
studies, from the early standard works of A. Cunningham (1891) and 
E.J. Rapson (1898), to the preparation of systematic museum coin 
catalogues by V.A. Smith (1906), E.J. Rapson (1908), John Allan 
(1936), and others, and of detailed coin hoard studies by Indian 
scholars like A.S. Altekar (1927), P.L. Gupta (1963), and others. 2 
General problems deriving from descriptive studies centred around 
metrology or weight standards and their different denominations, 
comparing textual references with weights of actual specimens, the 
relationship between areas of distribution and political control, and 
the tricky question of the origin of coinage in India. Texts, considered 
a major source for coinage study, were analysed in detail for vital 
clues in these matters. Considerations on the economic significance 
of coins — when discussions on the theme were undertaken — tended 
to accept the simplistic generalization that a substantial volume of 
coins, or the currency of high-value coins in gold and silver, would 
suggest economic and commercial prosperity for the country, while 
a deviation from it would suggest economic decline. An additional 
theme which received considerable attention from numismatists was 
the significance of symbols which figured on coins; in particular, the 
various combinations in which symbols appeared on India’s earliest 
coins — the uninscribed punch-marked coins — offered a puzzle evok- 
ing varieties of solution. 

2 John Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India {in the British Museum ), 
London, 1936; A.S. Altekar, Catalogue of Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard \ 
Bombay, 1927; Alexander Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India from the 
Earliest Times Down to the Seventh Century ; London, 1891; P.L. Gupta, 
The Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punchmarked Coins , Hyderabad, 1963; E.J. 
Rapson, Indian Coins , Strassburg, 1898; E.J. Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins 
of the Andhra Dynasty, the Western Kshatrapas , the Traikutaka Dynasty and the 
Bodhi Dynasty, London, 1 908; V.A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. i, Oxford, 1906. 
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These were not themes which initially motivated Kosambi to study 
the ancient metallic specimens: it was the possibility of using the 
coins as samples in his experimental statistical work that drew him to 
them. It is true that some of the queries arising out of his work were 
those of coinage experts too, but he would not, even in a somewhat 
changed scenario of numismatic study in terms of historical archaeo- 
logy, handle the problems the way they did. The second aspect in 
which his work differed from that of coin specialists was in the choice 
of his samples. A numismatist examines all varieties of coins from the 
point of view of variables chosen by him: a single coin, a highly cor- 
roded specimen of which the present weight may be at considerable 
variance with its original weight, or a coin series of which only a few 
specimens are available. What Kosambi, on the other hand, required 
was. a substantial body of specimens, and, further: 

The coins must have been cut with sufficient accuracy at the beginning 
so that their initial variation is not much greater than the changes 
caused by circulation. This excludes copper, pewter, and even billon 
coins of the ancient period . . . Again, the circulation must be regular 
enough to have the proper effect, which excludes gold coins in general, 
almost always hoarded with the minimum handling, but liable also to 
be clipped or, in India, rubbed on the touch stone. Finally, the groups 
must have sufficiently large members with comparable history, i.e. 
should be members of the same hoard. 3 

All these preconditions stated in clear terms much later must 
have been in Kosambis mind when he set out to make a statistical 
study of early coins; they explain why he chose specimens from fairly 
large-sized hoards and why he took up only the punch-marked’ 
series of coins, issued mostly in silver with satisfactory conformity to 
an ascertainable weight standard and found in a fairly good state of 
preservation. His basic work on coins was published between 1940 
and 1952; the later publications or publications referring to his own 
generalizations on coins were based on his findings during this period. 
Since, given all the preconditions set for his work, he chose to work 

3 D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , Bombay, 

1956, p. 164. 


only on punch-marked coins, found only in hoards, it may be in order 
to make a few comments on the nature of these coins. 

Possibly closely associated with earlier crude silver pieces, also 
sometimes found together in hoards, punch-marked coins derived 
their name from the way they were prepared: they were sheets of 
silver cut to a standard required weight (corresponding to the present 
‘raktika or ‘rati’ standard) and hammered or punched with a regular 
group (usually five) of symbols on one side. The other side generally 
remained blank, but where tiny marks appeared on the reverse, their 
number — as Kosambi attempted to bring out their significance in 
relation to their circulation history — could range from I to 20 or 
more. After they came into circulation, punch-marked coins repre- 
sented the most extensively manufactured and used coins in all parts 
of the country in early times. There were significant variations in 
the use of symbols and weights, and, being in circulation for a long 
span of time (and therefore called purana or old), along with other 
series more local in character, they went through certain significant 
stages of evolution. 

Preliminary Study 

However, all this knowledge emerged only gradually and would not 
have been the central concern of Kosambis work. What concerned 
him, and the methodology of his approach, are both present even in 
his preliminary study based on two hoards of coins, both found at the 
Bhir mound in Taxila (near Islamabad in Pakistan) and published in 
detail by E.H.C. Walsh, 4 with several inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
uncovered by Kosambi. For the larger hoard of heterogeneous series 
of coins, assigned to a date earlier than the other, Kosambi selected 
1059 punch-marked coins, divided into square-shaped and round- 
shaped groups, and arranged them further into ten groups, this time 
the grouping being done on the basis of the number of reverse marks 
on them. It is true, Kosambi admitted, that the number of reverse 
of marks in some cases could be as many as sixteen, but on the few 

4 E.H.C. Walsh, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 59, 
Calcutta, 1939. 
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specimens that the symbols appear, it was difficult to count them 
properly and, in any case, these specimens would not have made 
any significant difference to his statistical generalization. Perhaps the 
simple arrangement can be best represented by reproducing a sample 
table that he prepared. 5 




x — 0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Square 

n 

224 

128 

132 

85 

64 

46 


m 

53.26 

52.93 

52.74 

52.47 

52.53 

52.17 

Round 

n 

58 

34 

29 

28 

25 

10 


m 

58.35 

52.84 

52.75 

51.90 

52.29 

51.67 




6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Square 

n 


21 

25 

10 

9 

8 


m 


52.03 

51.67 

51.40 

51.47 

51.01 

Round 

n 


13 

8 

9 

3 

3 


m 


51.82 

52.23 

51.23 

50.10 

51.20 

n is 

the -number of 

coins with the number 

x of reverse 

marks given at the column head, 


and m the average weight in grains 

From this Kosambi immediately came to highlight what appear- 
ed to emerge as the most important point: ‘there is a regular drop in 
average weight with increase in the number of reverse marks.’ That the 
reverse marks — irregular as they may appear — were of a major signi- 
ficance in the study of the circulation of punch-marked coins was 
the first point that Kosambi established through his simple method, 
buttressed by statistical tests. The correlation between weight loss 
and increase in the number of reverse marks, however, did not by 
itself explain either the presence of reverse marks or variation in their 
number. So, even at this initial stage of his work, he offered what 
he considered the only plausible hypothesis: ‘The only hypothesis 
that can account for our results is that the reverse marks are checking 
marks stamped on by contemporary regulations or controllers of currency, 
at regular intervals (emphasis in the original). He also advanced some 

5 D.D. Kosambi, Indian Numismatics, with an Introduction by B.D. Chatto- 

padhyaya, 1984; rpntd Hyderabad, 1991, p. 2. 
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firm suggestions regarding the significance of the regular group of five 
symbols figuring on the obverse, with of course considerable varia- 
tions in them: in doing so he admitted the tentativeness of what he 
was suggesting: ‘I review the usual discussion of the symbols on the 
coins, and add my own pennyworth to the existing welter of con- 
jecture’, 6 and further: ‘This is conjecture, not statistics, but after all 
a working hypothesis can always be produced, to be modified by 
newer evidence.’ Reference to his reconstruction on the basis of this 
hypothesis would be briefly made again later. 

Weight Variation 

The calculation of weight variation between coins followed from an 
initial appreciation of the fact that no two coins, even though freshly 
minted and with modern technology, are of identical weight. As in 
several other cases, in initial variation as the starting point Kosambi 
got more than 200 freshly minted coins tested at the Bombay mint, 
and comparing the scale of variation with evidence from the older 
Taxila hoard, came to the conclusion that the ancients did a pretty 
good job of this coinage’ in a normal period, the variation being wide 
in a period of abnormal minting. 7 Another example of comparison 
with current coins was when a sample of 3000 rupee coins was taken 
out of circulation to test how ‘coinage weight’ would decrease with in- 
creasing length of circulation. It was found that it did with about 
the same regularity as with the square group of coins of the older 
Taxila hoard. 

To reiterate briefly as a layman reader, Kosambi’s analysis involv- 
ed various stages. One was identifying different series present in a 
hoard deposit and trying to demarcate them in terms of their distin- 
guishing features and of the chronology of minting. For example, the 
older Taxila hoard consisted of six groups, apart from two coins of 
Alexander, one of his half-brother Philip Arrhidaios, and one Daric 
of the pre-Alexandrian Persian Achaemenid empire, the cumulative 
evidence suggesting that the hoard may have been buried around 

6 Ibid., p. 15. 

7 Ibid., p. 66. 
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320 bc. The second stage of course would be accurate recording of 
the weights of all coins; re-weighing coins discovered years back may 
be an impossibility unless they are all in an organized and accessible 
collection. The third would be selecting the coins for carrying out the 
particular tests since tests were not undertaken on all groups present 
in the hoard, although found together and circulating alongside the 
selected group they too would provide some idea of the nature of 
circulation. 

All these point to Kosambi’s insistence on making the initial docu- 
mentation as comprehensive as possible and recording observations 
on relevant aspects of the find. For example, simultaneously with 
concrete details of how coins can be cleaned, 8 one finds him also ridi- 
culing the idea that some naive suggestions could be instantly made 
by numismatists on the condition of the coins immediately upon 
discovery. Centuries of burial in damp soil draw up the copper alloy 
o silver coins to the surface ‘leaving spongy silver behind’. Instead 
of understanding this process of ‘decuprification’, numismatists were 
making ‘the technically impossible supposition that molten cop- 
per had been poured on to the silver coin to bring up the weight ’ 9 

Equally impeccable needed to be the recording of stratigraphic and 
spatial context: 

Something could be done with a chart of findspots, but not in the 
accepted dilettantish manner. If the findspots are accurately marked 
with groups, and the numbers counted instead of just the occurrence 
of single coin of the type, we would make better conjectures . . For 
this, however, will be needed not only better grouping of informa- 
tion but also far more information from new excavations and more 
thoroughgoing surface collections ... it would have been of value to 
know the stratification of the coins of the older Taxila hoard. 10 

8 In his essay on the Bodenayakkanur hoard Kosambi wrote about clean- 
ing the majority of its coins: The process consisted of soaking overnight (or 
longer if necessary) in a 10 per cent solution of formic acid, washing in pure 
water, and scrubbing carefully with a soft toothbrush. The museum chemist’s 
[at Madras] cleaning was more thorough than mine, and he coated the cleaned 
specimen with celluloid varnish.’ Kosambi, Indian Numismatics, p. 124. 

’ Kosam bi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History, p. 1 65. 

10 Kosambi, ‘Scientific Numismatics’, in Indian Numismatics , pp. 43^. 


These observations proceeded from Kosambi’s focus on two Taxila 
hoards which remained the constant reference points of his writings, 
and it is from this technical perspective that he examined afresh the 
reports on other finds of punch-marked coins for comparative analysis 
and commented on the particular inadequacies in their documenta- 
tion. He also physically examined the coins of the Bodenayakkanur 
hoard ofTamil Nadu. The reports reassessed by him were of the Paila 
hoard of Uttar Pradesh, 11 the Purnea hoard of north Bihar, the east 
Khandesh hoard of Maharashtra, 12 and so on. The re-examinations 
helped him further to attribute the coins to specific regions, identify 
their special attributes, and comment on the chronology of their 
circulation. For example, the Paila hoard was found in what could be 
considered the ancient janttpada of Kosala. Two features of the coins 
are distinct: the obverse symbol number 4, and the average weight 
of the coins being two-thirds of that of the coins of the other Taxila 
hoard. Since Kosala was incorporated within an expanding Magadhan 
kingdom by the fifth century bc, the Kosala janapada coinage may 
be dated prior to it. In the case of the Bodenayakkanur hoard, a 
proper cleaning and weighing of the coins suggested the presence of 
two groups (leaving out a group of few unstamped pieces): the single 
piece of the first group being of the early Mauryan period, the larger 
group being found attributable to late ‘Mauryan’ kings, or rather 
being later local imitations. The suggested period of circulation is 
400 years or more; the implication is that they were in simultane- 
ous use with other series, for reasons of intrinsic value and weight, 
irrespective of area or date of issue. 

While precise documentation by itself could lead to certain gener- 
alizations, one of the two important results of proper statistical tests 
on the chosen groups was on the ‘effect of circulation on weight loss’. 
Figure 1 illustrates the formula: the greater the period of circulation 
= wider the variation of weight of coins minted together. 13 

The formulation was tested in various ways, including checking 
the scale of variance with modern coins collected from heterogeneous 
sources in Pune market areas. An example of how it could relate to 

11 Ibid., essay no. 10. 

12 Ibid., essay no. 7. 

13 Ibid., p. 92. 
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Fig. 1: Effect of Circulation on Weight 


I 



Curve I represents minted weight distribution; curve II represents the lowered mean 
weight and increased variance after circulation; curve III represents the heavier half 
of the weight distribution after further circulation. 


circulation history of old coins would be, in the context of the older 
Taxila hoard, the following statement: ‘Discarding these increases [in] 
the loss of weight slightly so that 0.2 grains per mark is not an exces- 
sive estimate . . . the oldest coins of this hoard are 25 reverse marks 
old, and at 12 years per reverse mark go back to 600 BC or earlier. 
Coins with at least 20 reverse marks are actually found/ 14 The second 
result came in the form of estimates about the absorption rate of the 
coins in circulation. The principle, as explained, is simple: 

Coins of a group tend to disappear from circulation in a regular way 
that is proportionate to the number circulating, provided that the rate 
of disappearance is not affected by some abnormal situation. The rate 
of absorption is represented by a statistical law — the same law that 
applies in the familiar geometric progression (2, 4, 8, 16 and so on). 
This is also the law of absorption in radiation, the simplest law of 
biological mortality, the law for the healing rate of wounds and the 
law of growth by compound interest. 15 

14 Ibid., p. 122. 

5 Ibid., p. 150. See also essay no. 4, On the Study and Metrology of Silver 
Punchmarked Coins’, pp. 14-80. 
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Applying this to his test case, the older Taxila hoard, Kosambi found 
that, as reflected in the curves of weight loss and absorption of the 
coinage, the absorption indicated regularity of circulation, in ad- 
dition to it being proportionate to the increase in the number of 
reverse marks. 

Textual Testimony 

To return to the point raised earlier about Kosambi s use of textual 
testimony as additional evidence, two specific areas may be chosen. 
One bore upon the much-discussed question of the exact weight 
standard followed in standard punch-marked coins. Since the basic 
unit of weight is that of ‘krsnala or the raktika (rati) seed (Abrus 
precatorius) , the convention had been to calculate and Kosambi 
largely blames Alexander Cunninghams legacy for this from a num- 
ber of seeds the average weight of a raktika and multiply it according 
to the required standard, i.e. 32 raktikas. While Kosambi examined 
the relevant texts bearing on these early issues, his commonsense 
approach was to observe the current practice: present practice is 

based on the fact that an honest goldsmith or jeweller will choose his 
seeds to conform to the measure of 96 per tola (180 or 183.75 gr). I 
submit the opinion that the rati was not used, even in ancient times, 
to weigh the coins, but rather the coins determined the choice of the 
seed, exactly as at present/ 16 His own examination of a number of the 
seeds and of coins from the point of view of statistical calculation led 
him to conclude that the coins could never have been weighed against 
32 raktika taken at random, because the variances would then have 
been ten times the maximum now observed in any reasonably large 
sample/ 17 The implication is that the weight of a group of coins to 
be minted had to have a measure of internal uniformity according to 
a predetermined standard; too much variation would not be normal. 
Deviations from it in the form of wide initial variance would derive 
from their specific historical contexts. 

The other matter where textual testimony was considered parti- 
cularly unavoidable was in the specific dynastic attribution of the 

16 Kosambi, Indian Numismatics, p. 30. 

17 Ibid., p. 31. 
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coins. Invoking textual evidence was necessary for two reasons. 
First, the major group in the older Taxila hoard, being of a regu- 
lar series, was taken to represent stable dynastic succession and the 
only region which qualified’, in terms of an unbroken chain over a 
long period, was Magadha in south Bihar. Second, both the internal 
and the external evidence pointed to the composition of the hoard 
having spanned a period between the sixth and the beginning of the 
ourth century Be. Kosambi looked for an explanation, through Pali 
and Sanskrit-Puranic texts, of the common obverse symbols on the 
punch-marked coins of the hoard. The five symbols were each taken 
to have a specific meaning, ‘decoded’ with reference to the texts, and 
the coins, found in large concentration in the east, were specifically 
attributed to dynasties and rulers from the time of the Sisunagas to 
that of the pre-Mauryan Nandas in the fourth century bc . 18 

One may now attempt a brief overview of Kosambi’s reconstruc- 
tion of the history of early coins in India and of history from coins 
Kosambi examined four groups of metallic pieces and jewellery in 
a silver vase, found during excavations in Mohenjodaro in 1926. 19 
What was remarkable about the find was its heterogeneous composi- 
tion and of the presence of cuneiform marks. Of the four classes, 
class 4, consisting of three pieces, seemed to correspond to the Indus 
weight system, and ‘if there be any “precursors” of the punch-marked 
coins in the pieces ... it can be only these ... the weights belong 
approximately to the Indus class D.’ 

Real coinage, however, came about much later. The intermediary 
stage was that of the traders who started putting their marks on the 
blank pieces, comparable to the marks on the Persian ‘agios’, and it 
was ‘not later than the 6th century bc [when] the ksatriya steps in 
as the king who claims the royal prerogative of stamping his own on 
the coins.’ Further, the presence of reverse marks, similar to those on 

Kosambi, Indian Numismatics ; for a summing up, see Kosambi, An Intro- 
auction to the Study of Indian History. 

19 Kosambi, Indian Numismatics , pp. 85-94. 
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Persian siglos, on punch-marked coins of the Taxila hoard, is attrib- 
uted to their having circulated in the north-western region, despite 
the coins themselves having originated in eastern India. Further, 
the simultaneous currency of several series is envisaged: the heavy 
‘bent bar' coins of the Taxila area, not found outside the zone, the 
Magadhan punch-marked coins which constituted the major group 
in the Taxila hoard, the lighter-weight series of Kosala of the Paila 
hoard, and so on. Punch-marked coins were succeeded by other 
series. However, the continuity of the coins as exchange-credible 
in later centuries is suggested on the basis of both hoard study and 
modern parallels where very old pieces have been found acceptable 
in a mix of metallic currency. In the case of the punch-marked coins 
the longevity of the series in post-Kosambi archaeological study is 
confirmed not only by the evidence of their being manufactured 
locally in the early Christian era, but also by stray cases of coins with 
legend, manufactured by the casting technique, again at some time 
in the early Christian centuries. 

Clues from History 

Clues connected with history from coins are found throughout 
Kosambi s writings on punch-marked coins. Two concrete cases may 
be cited. One was offered by the contrast between two Taxila hoards. 
The coins of the later hoard contrasted with the earlier not simply 
in terms of chronology: both stratigraphy and the presence of a coin 
of Diodotus I, the Indo-Greek ruler of the middle of the third cen- 
tury BC, as well as symbols assignable to the Mauryas, dated the coins 
to the Maurya period. What was significant was the nature of the 
Mauryan coins themselves. The initial variation between individual 
pieces was large, and the coins were adulterated in the sense of be- 
ing heavily alloyed. This was a puzzle in the context of the largest 
empire in Indian antiquity, and in resolving this puzzle as well as in 
order to find a parallel, Kosambi examined a large number of coins in 
circulation in 1940-1 when, too, the currency was debased and ‘the 
legal remedy had been abandoned/ 20 The explanation then was that 

20 Ibid., pp. 1 54-5. 
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like the British empire during the Second World War, the Mauryas 
experienced a heavy shortage of currency. This indicated various 
pressures on the huge empire, leading ultimately to the decline of its 
structure. Allied to this was the destruction of the local economy of 
Taxila. While the pre-Mauryan hoard suggests greater uniformity and 
regularity in circulation and exchange; the absorption of the region 
into a system of rigid bureaucratic control under the Mauryas spelt 
its doom. 

The other historical deduction related to a much later period, 
i.e. the period after the middle of the first millennium ad. Kosambi 
pointed to the contrast the contrast being a theme of much empiri- 
cal work by later scholars — between the abundance of coins in circula- 
tion up to the Gupta period and its paucity afterwards. This contrast 
is accounted for by a major change in economy, acquiring more and 
more the character of a feudal economy. 2 * "The self-contained village 
was hereafter the norm of production. Taxes had to be collected in 
kind, for there was not enough to allow their conversion into cash.’ 
The considerable amount of research following that of Kosambi on 
pre-Mauryan, Mauryan, and later periods may or may not invalidate 
Kosambi’s specific deduction that he dared to make in the barren field 
of numismatics single-handedly, and with as much care for empirical 
details as he devoted to the other fields of his academic pursuit. 

Kosambi s oft-cited emphatic statement: every hoard of coins bears 
the signature of its society’, 22 reiterates a point made in his other 
writings too about the urgency of looking at coins not simply as 
the objects of a numismatist s or collector’s curiosity but in the con- 
text of when they were produced and the way they circulated. How 
important coins are in distinguishing between stages in history is 
a point used by him in his critical review of a volume edited by R.C. 
Majumdar in the History and Culture of the Indian People Series , 23 

21 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian History , dd 168-9 

22 Ibid., p. 174. 

D.D. Kosambi, What Constitutes Indian History’, in idem. Combined 
Methods in Indology and Other Writings, compiled, edited, and introduced by 
Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, New Delhi, 2005. 


which, even when it describes the beginnings of imperial history and 
of the historical period does not mention the beginnings and nature 
of metallic currency in India. There may be debate about the ways in 
which historians, including Kosambi, have used coins as markers of 
socio-economic change, but there is hardly any historian now who 
can ignore numismatic evidence for social history. 

Numismatic studies have changed considerably over the years, 
from an amateurish (including among the professionals) handling 
of coins and initial explorations into quantitative techniques. But it 
is impossible to establish any direct connection between Kosambi’s 
writings and the new numismatic historiography. One can only, in 
retrospect, recall what Kosambi wrote in 1941-2 as a plea to future 
numismatists: As dated hoards are rare enough, and yet provide the 
only method of studying our punch-marked coins, I suggest that 
our numismatists and treasure trove officers pay more attention to 
numbers and weight, before and after cleaning. This does not mean 
that hereafter an archaeologist must also know statistics; an acquain- 
tance with the elements of arithmetic and proof-reading will do.’ 24 
Greater precision in documentation and full rather than piecemeal 
documentation as a first step towards meaningful analysis are needs 
felt by all numismatists without distinction now, though coins con- 
tinue to disappear before documentation can begin. 

What is inevitable with progress in knowledge is that some of 
Kosambi’s major assertions are proving to be replaceable. It seems 
today quite surprising that, despite his knowledgeable accent on the 
growing importance of archaeology and archaeological stratigraphy, 
Kosambi did not consider it worthwhile to modify his chronologi- 
cal estimate about the emergence of metallic currency in India from 
the early 1960s onward. After all, the first systematic statement of 
the archaeological position of a mean date somewhere between the 
sixth and fourth centuries bc had already been published in the late 
1950s, 25 and then regularly. Kosambi, for reasons not known, did 
not comment on the implications of this statement in his later notes. 
His other major finding, namely that there is a positive correlation 

24 Kosambi, Indian Numismatics, p. 77. 

25 S.C. Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins in Indian Excavations and Allied 
Issues, Varanasi, 1959. 
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between increasing weight loss and increase in the number of reverse 
marks with progress in circulation, may require some modification. A 
fresh examination of coins, in the collection of the British Museum, 
apparently of the same series but not of the same hoard, is claimed 
to have shown that the correlation was not always positive. 26 Even 
granting that the marks were put by bankers or shroffs and suggested 
some kind of monitoring, the possibility that a mark, already present 
on a coin, may have been recognized, and made the putting of another 
mark redundant for the time, cannot be altogether ignored. A similar 
possibility would exist for the presence of a substantial number of 
marks. Thus, there would be every likelihood that the number of 
reverse marks would not be exactly proportional to the period of 
circulation of the coin or duration of a coin during the process of its 
circulation, perhaps suggesting an impossible task— that one should 
try and work out the circulation history of each coin in a group. 

Kosambis other major point, which concerned his calculation of 
the rate of absorption of a certain number of coins during circulation, 
may call for a different strategy of calculation in a different context. 
For example, in a different historical situation — in the Tomara-Caha- 
mana period in early medieval Delhi— it has been assumed, on the 
basis of a hoard study, that ‘Bull and Horseman’ type coins were issued 
continuously from c. AD 1 120 to 1 193; and, further, that the rate of 
production was constant. Given these conditions and the high velocity 
of circulation due to prevailing circumstances, the rate of absorption 
too was quite high, the ‘half-life’ or survival rate of coins being ap- 
proximately twenty years. 27 Suggestions of new possibilities and the 
new estimates only point to the enduring value of the pioneering 
work; they demonstrate that we need to turn to Kosambi not for the 
finality of his pronouncements but for pointing out that we need to 
think differently and prepare a new agenda for examining material 
from the past, be they coins or relics of a different nature — if neces- 
sary by turning our perspective upside down. 

Susmita Basu Majumdar, Kosambi and Scientific Numismatics’, mimeo, 

n.d. 

John S. Deyell, Living Without Silver: The Monetary History of Early 
Medieval North India, New Delhi, 1990, pp. 172-4. 


Mixed Emotions 

D.D. Kosambi and His Materialist 
Critique of Sanskrit Literature 

R.P. Goldman 


In taking up the pleasant task of assembling or rather, as I will sug- 
gest, reassembling some thoughts on the Sanskrit scholarship of 
D.D. Kosambi I should like to first acknowledge the role of the three 
scholars who provided the impetus and inspiration for doing so. 
Having read a good deal of Kosambis work on history and Sanskrit 
literature during my student days, I was fascinated by the vast scope 
of his interest and knowledge and the clarity and social conscience 
that informed his writing. I had arrived in Pune (then Poona) in 
the fall of 1968 to carry on my dissertation research at the Deccan 
College and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. One of my 
regrets at that time is that I had arrived a few years too late to meet 
Kosambi, although I met and worked with many scholars who knew 
him, including my close friend Jeff Masson who had studied with 
the great man and had become close to him. 

I had presented a brief talk on Kosambis life and his work on 
Sanskrit at the annual meetings of the Association for Asian Studies 
in 1972 and, soon after, the editors of a volume on Marxist Influences 
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and South Asian Literature asked me to put together a brief essay 
on the topic. 1 

To be perfectly truthful, I had all but forgotten about the piece 
and, since it belonged to what we information-age addicts have come 
to think of as the dark ages of pre-computer scholarship, and no copy 
of the manuscript or the published version seemed to have survived 
years of travels and moves, it was not something that I could easily 
lay my hands upon. 

But I was recently participating in a conference entitled ‘Recons- 
tructing and Deconstructing the Epics’ hosted by the Centre for 
Historical Studies at Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU) when, to 
my utter surprise and delight, the Chair of my session, Professor 
K.M. Shrimali of Delhi University, began his introductory remarks 
by quoting from my article, a copy of which he had in hand. At my 
request Professor Shrimali most kindly sent me a copy of the article by 
Speedpost the very next day Now my dear friend and vastly learned 
colleague Dr Romila Thapar, Professor Emerita of JNU, was also 
present at the event and asked me for the paper. Subsequently, she 
sent it on to Kosambi’s daughter, Dr Meera Kosambi, feminist scholar 
and Professor Emerita of Sociology at SNDT Womens Univer- 
sity in Mumbai, who, in turn, asked me to revise it for the present 
volume. 

Now, of course, at the time I first wrote the piece, there was little 
available scholarly writing on Kosambi’s views and work on Sanskrit 
literature. Perhaps the earliest such writing is to be found in the 
work of Kosambi’s colleague and friend, the Harvard Sanskrit scholar 
D.H.H. Ingalls whose patrician sentiments recoiled at Kosambi’s 
(quite appropriate) location of courtly poetry in its class setting. In 
the introduction to his wonderful translation of Vidyakara’s antho- 
logy, the Subhashitaratnakosha , 2 the text of which had been edited 

1 A much earlier version of this article appeared as R.P. Goldman, ‘D.D. 
Kosambi and a Marxist Critique of Sanskrit Literature’, in Marxist Influences 
and South Asian Literature , East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1974. 

2 At the request of the publisher of this volume I have removed all diacriti- 

cal marks in the transliteration of Sanskrit both from primary and secondary 
texts quoted. Both palatal and retroflex occurrences of the sibilant have been 
replaced by sh and the vocalic V with ‘ri\ My apologies to my Sanskritist 
colleagues. 
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by Kosambi and V.V. Gokhale and for which the former had writ- 
ten the introduction, 3 Ingalls takes Kosambi to task for subjecting 
Sanskrit literature to a Marxist critique. After briefly criticizing a 
series of Western critics of Sanskrit poetry ending with A.B. Keith 
for their tendency — a wrongful one in Ingalls’ view — is to subject it 
to the critical standards of the Victorian West. It will be illustrative 
perhaps to quote Ingalls’ critique at length. 

A greater injustice than Keith’s, it seems to me, is done to Sanskrit 
poetry by the theory of D.D. Kosambi, the scholar who has done 
such admirable work for the recovery and decipherment of this poetry 
which he wrongs. Kosambi’s theory of Sanskrit poetry is an applica- 
tion to India of Engels and Plekhanov’s theories of the class origins 
of literature. Reduced to essentials it is this. The nature of a litera- 
ture depends on the economic class of its authors and their patrons. 
Great literatures are created by the rise of a new class which advances 
the techniques of production. For a brief period this class takes the 
whole world as its interest and so can speak for the world, but then it 
soon degenerates into a class of vested interests and uses literature as 
a prop to support class power and status. At that point the golden age 
passes into an age of decadence. To come to the particulars of Indian 
literature, ‘The poet [is] a talking house-bird.’ Sanskrit authors were 
reduced to writing almost exclusively of sex and religion, for the first 
was a harmless opiate and the second tended to the support of the 
status quo. Sanskrit poets knew nothing of martial valor nor of the 
poetry of the common people. ‘The subhashita literature . . . could 
not reach the people, so its class interests remain unmistakable.’ And 
how can this literature command our admiration when ‘new [and 
vigorous] types of literature cannot be expected without the rise of 
new classes?’ Kosambi’s scorn is more inclusive than Keith’s. Out of 
all the classical Sanskrit poets he grants his full praise only to Kali- 
dasa. Somehow Kalidasa is early enough to be associated with a class 
movement in which ‘feudalism from below’ replaced centralized rule. 
After this time all was decadence, relieved not even by the Moslem 
twilight, until the coming of the nineteenth century. What can one 

3 D.D. Kosambi and V.V. Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled 
by Vidyakara. With an Introduction by D.D. Kosambi , Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press (Harvard Oriental Series 42), 1957. 
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say to such a theory? It may be readily granted that Sanskrit poets 
were clients of the kings and of the rich. In itself this makes them 
neither bad poets nor good. It is a preposterous theory that would 
make Mozart a decadent and Elvis Presley a genius by reference to 
the economic history of their particular patron classes. 4 

Since the appearance of Ingalls’ comments there have been a 
number of scholarly works that addressed Kosambi s amazingly large 
range of writings on all manner of topics ranging from history and 
archaeology to religion, art, and social movements. An outstand- 
ing example of this is the extremely interesting collection of scholarly 
papers called the D.D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume , which was 
compiled under the chief editorship of Lallanji Gopal and published 
in 1977 by the D.D. Kosambi Commemoration Committee at the 
Banaras Hindu University. 5 

This volume, intended to celebrate Kosambi with a garland of 
articles in the fields in which he had made a mark, contains twenty- 
five papers covering a broad spectrum of his interests; yet not one of 
them deals with his work on Sanskrit language or literature, as if these 
topics were utterly outside the scope of his scholarship. 6 Indeed, aside 

4 Daniel H.H. Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry: Vidyakards 
Subhashitaratnakosha , Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press 
(Harvard Oriental Series 44), pp. 50-1. His quotes from Kosambi are from 
Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha , pp. xlvi, xlvii, lvii, 
and 1, as well as from D.D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History , Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1956, pp. 267, 282. Compare also the dis- 
missive attitude toward Kosambi’s political stance on the part of scholars (e.g. 
Rau and Stern bach) who reviewed his work on the Subhashitaratnakosha , as 
noted by Sheldon Pollock, Towards a Political Philology: D.D. Kosambi and 
Sanskrit’, Economic and Political Weekly (EPW), 26 July 2008, pp. 57, 59. 

5 Lallanji Gopal, etai, eds, D.D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume , Varanasi: 
Banaras Hindu University, 1977. 

6 In addition to his edition (with Gokhale) of Vidyakara’s Subhashitaratna- 

kosha , Kosambi also edited several versions of the Shatakatrayam of Bhartrihari. 
These are D.D. Kosambi, ed., Shataka-Trayam of Bhartrihari ( The Southern 
Archetype of the Three Centuries of Epigrams Ascribed to Bhartrihari ), Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1946; D.D. Kosambi, ed., The Epigrams Attributed 
to Bhartrihari Including the Three Centuries , Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 


from my own brief 1974 essay, virtually no study devoted to Kosambi 
and his fascinating if powerfully ambivalent attitude toward classical 
Sanskrit poetry appeared in print until 2008, forty-two years after 
Kosambi s death, in the form of a finely written and deeply thought 
essay by the Sanskrit scholar Sheldon Pollock in the commemorat- 
ive July 26 th issue of the Economic and Political Weekly devoted to 
‘D.D. Kosambi: The Man and his Work.' 7 

The reason for the neglect of Kosambi s Sanskrit scholarship as 
contrasted with the celebration of his work in many other fields is, I 
believe, not difficult to find. Basically, I would argue, it is to be locat- 
ed squarely in what many perceived as a dissonance in the collocation 
of Kosambi s philological accomplishments with his grounding of his 
analysis of Sanskrit poetry in the historical materialism articulated 
by Marx and Engels. For the simple fact is that, aside from Kosambi 
himself, for most Indologists the relationship between Sanskrit 
Studies and political economy might best be summarized by the 
maxim ‘ kvoshtrah kva ca nirajanaV — ‘What possible connection can 
there be between a camel and the ritual lustration of a king’s forces?’ 
The fact is that, historically, knowledge of Sanskrit in India has been 
largely confined to traditional elites who by nature and inclination 


(Singhi Jain Series No. 23), 1948; and D.D. Kosambi, ed., Subhashitatrishai 
with the Commentary of Ramacandrabudhendra , Bombay: Nirnaya S agar a 
Press, 1957. 

7 Pollock, Towards a Political Philology’. Of the fifteen essays in the EPW 
issue devoted to Kosambi’s life and work, only Pollocks deals with his contri- 
bution to the study of Sanskrit literature. One interesting exception during 
this period to the general scholarly silence surrounding Kosambi’s approach to 
Sanskrit poetry is to be found in a brief essay by the Sanskrit scholar Jesse Ross 
Knutson, ‘Embedded Poets: The Birth of the Anthology and the Social Life 
of Sanskrit Kavya, Biblio , March-April 2006, pp. 22-3. In it Knutson takes 
Kosambi to task for his reductive, deterministic, and therefore insufficiently 
Marxist analysis of kavya which he proposed without adequately historiciz- 
ing it and the world in which it arose. Knutson thus sees Kosambi as being 
as guilty of an orientalist approach not much different from that of Keith. 
See also Kesavan Veluthat, ‘Kosambi on Sanskrit’, in D.N. Jha, ed.. The Many 
Careers of D.D. Kosambi: Critical Essays, New Delhi: Leftword Books, 2011, 
pp. 151-63. 
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have tended toward conservatism. These, the custodians and transmit- 
ters of Sanskrit-based systems of scientific knowledge and religious 
belief have, to put it delicately, not been very receptive to materialist 
philosophies in general and to Marxism-Leninism in particular. By 
the same token, theorists and activists involved in Marxist critique 
and social activism have directed scant regard and even (as with the 
Maoists in Nepal) violent hostility for the Sanskrit establishment, 
which they see as aligned with archaic traditional systems of social 
inequality and which in the contemporary era they denounce as 
‘Manuvadk They are unlikely to know any Sanskrit much less to read 
and write about Sanskrit kavya . 

Similarly, as suggested above in Ingalls’ waspish response to Kosam- 
bi’s materialist-historical reading of Sanskrit poetry, many if not most 
Western Indologists have shown little interest in or sympathy for such 
interpretive approaches. Thus Kosambi’s original, if now somewhat 
dated and reductionist, 8 approach to Sanskrit courtly poetry gained 
little response one way or the other among the two radically different 
audiences who might be interested, on the one hand, in the poetry 
itself; and on the other, in the theorization about its historical basis. 
And it is thus that Kosambi, for all his notable contributions to many 
fields, has remained a rather isolated figure in the world of Sanskrit 
Studies while his historical-materialist analysis of Sanskrit courtly 
poetry has resonated dimly, if at all, in the world of Marxist theory. 

Nonetheless, it is my hope that a renewed look at Kosambi s con- 
tribution in this area may now serve to stimulate other original in- 
quiries into cultural production in pre-modern India. In that hope I 
would like to briefly examine some of his interventions in the study 
of the literary history of South Asia. 

Whatever else might be said of him, it is beyond argument that 
Kosambi had one of the most fertile, incisive, wide-ranging, and in 

8 Even Pollock, who must be counted as among the most supportive critics 

of Kosambi’s work on Sanskrit, observes: ‘His theory was positivist, too, in 

keeping with his vision of scientific Marxism, and if its strong universalism 

here produced a skewed interpretation that is now in all its essentials dead, he 
introduced a new and crucial critical dimension to Sanskrit studies.’ Pollock, 
‘Towards a Political Philology’, p. 52. 


every way extraordinary minds that India, or for that matter any 
other nation, has produced in recent history. Primarily a distinguished 
mathematician, he made provocative and significant contributions to 
such varied fields as engineering, numismatics, 9 archaeology, ethno- 
logy, Indian history, literary criticism, and Sanskrit text-criticism in 
an astonishing career of intellectual virtuosity. 

Kosambi was not only a man of astonishing intellectual virtuosity; 
he was, too, like his distinguished father Dharmanand, 10 a truly radi- 
cal thinker, a passionate exponent of ideas received with a good deal 
of hostility in his own social milieu. His uncompromising Marxist 
views on history, art, and culture, and his consequent attacks on 
many cherished Hindu rites, beliefs, and scriptures did little to endear 
him to his own community, the generally conservative Brahmans of 
Maharashtra. 11 It is typical of his striking iconoclasm, and indeed 
of a peculiar ambivalence with respect to the value of the Sanskrit 
tradition which characterizes his work, that he could dedicate his 
1948 edition of Bhartrhari’s Shatakatrayam in the piously found- 
ed Singhi Jain Series (no. 23) to the memory of Marx, Engels, and 

9 It was, in fact, the amateur Kosambi who reduced the study of ancient 
coin- hoards to a mathematical science. See D.D. Kosambi, ‘Scientific Numis- 
matics’, Scientific American, ccxiv, no. 2, February 1966. 

10 For a first-hand account of the career of the remarkable Dharmanand 
Kosambi, see Muni Jina Vijaya Ji’s Foreword in Kosambi, ed., The Epigrams 
Attributed to Bhartrihari. See also Dharmanand’s own memoir recorded in 
Meera Kosambi, ed., Dharmanand Kosambi: The Essential Writings, Ranikhet: 
Permanent Black, 2010. 

11 Another cause that contributed to Kosambi’s isolation from the com- 
munities of Puneri Brahmans was, as I learned from talks with those who 
knew him, his acerbity. On the other hand, he had a fine sense of humour, 
which he could turn, as well, on his own sharp tongue. See his amusing com- 
ment on this trait in his note at Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , p. 35 1 , 
where he recalled his grandmother’s habit of placing sugar in his mouth with 
a benediction that my words might be sweet’. On this practice he comments: 
‘Those who witnessed this charming, ridiculous, now forgotten observance 
feel, judging from the results, that she did not use enough sugar!’ For a learned 
discussion of Kosambi’s views on religion, see Kunal Chakrabarti, The Lily 
and the Mud: D.D. Kosambi on Religion’, Economic and Political Weekly , 
26 July 2008, a revised version of which is in the present volume. 
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Lenin; and, further, that the dedication should be written in rather 
formal Sanskrit. 12 

It is precisely Kosambis ambivalence about Sanskrit literary cul- 
ture, his condemnation of its texts as the products of a decadent class 
as well as his genuine fascination with and even love for its greatest 
achievements, that makes a discussion of Kosambis work so inter- 
esting. For where he criticizes and even condemns, it is as one who 
knows well and views with sympathy and even fascination the object 
of his critique. It would be easy for a Marxist with no understanding 
or real feeling for the aesthetic values of the Sanskrit literary tradi- 
tion to denounce it out of hand as the elitist fantasies of the priestly 
and princely ruling classes of feudal India, classes who cultivated 
their refined aesthetic in the luxury afforded them by the expropria- 
tion of the meagre surplus of starving millions. Surely there is much 
truth to this. Yet, just as surely these ruling classes were functions 

12 Kosambi, ed., The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari — nutanamanavasa- 
majasya purashcaranam marks engels lemn namadheyanam tejasvinam maha- 
manavanam punitasmaranartham — ‘For the pure memory of the precursors 
of modern human society, those glorious and great men whose names are 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. These, Kosambi remarks, were ‘the men from 
whose writings I first learned that society can and must be changed before we 
attain the stage at which human history will begin. The senseless bloodshed 
and increasing distress of our times are inevitable only because of the present 
class-structure of society ... In a characteristic blow against sentimentality, 
he chose not to dedicate the work to his father, since the latter had had, in the 
manner of a Jain muni, chosen to fast himself to death. This solved, Kosambi 
felt, no major social problem of our times’: ibid., p. 1 1. On the other hand, 
despite his unsentimental attitude and his consistent agnostic scoffing at what 
he saw as the superstitious beliefs and practices of his Hindu community, his 
dedication of the 1 946 edition of the Shatakatrayam is to his mother, whom 
he addresses with the dying Duryodhanas plaintive shloka to Gandhari from 
Bhasa’s Urubhanga , Act I, vs. 50, in C.R. Devadhar, ed., Bhasanatakacakram: 
Plays Ascribed to Bhasa: Original Thirteen Texts in Devanagari , Poona: Oriental 
Book Agency, 1962 reprint, p. 504. 

namaskritya vadami tvam yadi punyam maya kritam / 

anyasyam api jatyam me tvam evajanani bhava // 

Having made my prostration I say to you, “If I have performed any meritori- 
ous acts may you be my mother in another life as well.”’ 


Mixed Emotions 

of an unavoidable stage of historical development, as was their class 
literature. Still, one should not, in discussing the beauty or emotive 
power of much of the Sanskrit literature, forget the social and political 
conditions that made it possible. 

Both positions, that of the disinterested Marxist and that of the 
socially oblivious literary historian, have been set forth many times. 
What was unique about Kosambi was the way in which both positions 
interweave in his approach to Sanskrit Studies. It is not that he was 
really able to synthesize the two approaches. Indeed, they are often 
seen to be at war in his work. It is rather that, as a man involved in 
two traditions, Kosambi in his life and work suggests a number of 
areas of fruitful research on the part of radical literary historians and 
even — may I dare to suggest — Sanskritists. 

With this in mind, then, let me turn to a closer examination of 
Kosambis approach and attitude towards Sanskrit Studies and an 
evaluation of some of his methods, conclusions, and contributions. 

Kosambi was by no means a professional Sanskritist, nor had he 
been trained in Sanskrit learning by traditional methods. 13 He was 
a mathematician at the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in 
Bombay and it is a tribute to his intellectual virtuosity and perse- 
verance, as well as an indication of the degree to which Sanskrit 
fascinated him, that in addition to his regular duties and studies and 
the many books and articles he produced in other fields, he found 
time to prepare two very distinguished critical editions of Sanskrit 
verse anthologies, 14 collaborate in the translation of a Sanskrit play, 13 

13 In fact, he undertook the edition of the Shatakatrayam with virtually no 
knowledge of Sanskrit at all. The famous Sanskrit scholar V.S. Sukthankar had 
assured him that he could pick up sufficient knowledge of classical Sanskrit 
from Bhartrihari’s stanzas ‘as I went along’: Kosambi, ed., The Epigrams Attri- 
buted to Bhartrihari , pp. 1—2. Kosambi comments on the actual difficulty of 
such a task, but the results, his superb editions, speak for themselves. 

14 Kosambi, ed., Shataka-Trayam of Bhartriharn idem, ed., The Epigrams 
Attributed to Bhartrihari\ Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha; 
and D.D. Kosambi, ed. Bhartriharts Satakatrayam , with the Oldest Commentary 
of Jain Scholar Dhanasaragani, Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, Singhi Jain 
Series, No. 29, 1959. 

15 D.D. Kosambi and J.L. Masson, trans., Avimaraka: Loves Enchanted 
World , Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1970. 
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and write a number of analyses of specific and general problems of 
Sanskrit language, literature, and culture . 16 Kosambi’s attitude to- 
ward the culture whose highest classical expression is Sanskrit is not 
ambiguous. With characteristic forcefulness he writes: 'The subtle 
mystic philosophies, tortuous religions, ornate literature, monuments 
teeming with intricate sculpture, and delicate music of India all 
derive from the same historical process that produced the famished 
apathy of the villager, senseless opportunism and termite greed of 
the cultured strata, sullen un-coordinated discontent among the 
workers, the general demoralization, misery, squalor and degrading 
superstition. The one is the result of the other, the one is the expres- 
sion of the other .’ 17 

Yet, despite this uncompromising denunciation, one finds that 
Kosambi dedicated a good part of his time and energies to such work 
as the critical editions of Bhartrhari s Shatakatrayam and Vidyakara’s 
Subhashitaratnakosha , both classic examples of the elitist cultural 
expression which he so roundly indicts. Moreover, in many places, 
Kosambi is full of praise for numerous examples of the ornate’ 
literature whose source he so deftly lays bare. Let me examine this 
ambivalence with regard to Sanskritic culture in detail. 

Kosambi s identification of Sanskrit learning and literature with 
a dominant elite is, of course, not startling. One need not labour an 
obvious point. What is of interest, however, is his elucidation of the 
history and exact function of Sanskrit as a class medium, as both 
marker and instrument of the subjugation of the productive classes 
of Indian society. Kosambi relates the two periods of Sanskrit re- 
vival to distinct socio-historical events. Many scholars have noted the 
fact that, unlike in Europe where one sees, in the case of Romance 
languages, a relatively steady historical development of the modern 
vernaculars through the old’ vernaculars, out of vulgar Latin, and, 
perhaps, the classical idiom, Sanskrit seems to give way gradually to 
the Prakrits in the first two or three centuries BCE, only to undergo a 
revival in the first centuries BCE that begins to eclipse the less archaic 

Sections on these areas appear in the introductions to his various editions, 
as also in Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study ; and idem, Myth and Reality'. 
Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1962. 

17 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , p. vii. 


idioms until the rise of the modem vernaculars . 18 Kosambi suggests 
that this occurred because the emerging ruling classes, under the suc- 
cessive systems of imperial monopoly and various kinds of feudalism, 
took to Sanskrit both as a marker of upper-class unity and as a cul- 
tural rationale for class distinction, in which capacities it served until 
roughly 1200 CE. In short, for Kosambi, the reversion to Sanskrit as 
the medium of administration and literature was the result of a fresh 
allocation of economic surplus . 19 In accordance with this analysis, 
Kosambi had a good deal to say with respect to the various genres of 
Sanskrit texts. For him the enormous mass of religious and technical 
literature is almost wholly the result of the abstracted activities of the 
Brahman class interested centrally in using the ancient language to 
lend the sanction of antiquity to new practices, such as the increas- 
ing rigidity of caste observance, which characterized the new social 
order . 20 It is with respect to these two classes of literature, the itihasa- 
purana on the one hand, the shastras on the other, that Kosambi is 
harshest in his judgement. He dismisses the latter, technical, literature 
a bit hastily as illustrative of the displacement, so common in certain 
types of Sanskrit text, of meaning by form . 21 The failure of these texts, 
and with them the failure of traditional Indian science and technology 
to keep pace with that of other cultures of comparable complexity, 
he attributes to the growing estrangement of their authors from di- 
rect application of technique. The brahmanical class entrusted with 
the scientific tradition is depicted as obsessed with trivia, given over 
to esoteric presentation and rote memorization, and, on the whole 
contrasted unfavourably with contemporary Arab intellectuals who, 
according to Kosambi, were not ashamed to participate in trade, 
warfare, or experimental science .’ 22 There exists, Kosambi notes, 
no Sanskrit work of any use to the blacksmith, potter, carpenter, 

18 For a magisterial treatment of this history, see Sheldon Pollock, The 
Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit , Culture , and Power in 
Premodern India , Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: The University of California 
Press, 2006. 

19 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , p. 262. 

20 Kosambi, Myth and Reality , pp. 32-3. 

21 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , pp. 260-74. 

22 Ibid., pp. 263-6. 
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weaver, ploughman .’ 23 This analysis is not wholly fair. In a sense, 
once one accepts the evident fact that Sanskrit is a class-medium, it 
becomes almost redundant. Moreover, it ignores the truly scientific 
nature of much of the early shastra and sutra literature. Are not texts 
such as the Punch us iddha n t ika and the Ashtadhyayi scientific works 
in the best sense of the term? What is missing in Kosambi’s treatment 
is a meaningful analysis of the underlying historical reasons for the 
decline of Indian science in the medieval period. WTiy was there no 
social impetus for advanced technology? 

Kosambi s irritation with and contempt for the technical writers 
seems to be clearly a function of his own passionate interest in tech- 
nology. Readers of any of his historical, ethnological, or numismatic 
works cannot fail to be impressed by the number and extent of his 
digressions on technique techniques of pottery, techniques of coin- 
age, techniques of irrigation, techniques of snare-making, and so on. 
Here, as elsewhere in his writings, Kosambi has perhaps let personal 
predilections colour his analyses. 

So great, in fact, could Kosambi’s bitterness toward the ruling 
and intellectual elites of ancient and medieval India be that he felt it 
necessary on several occasions to attack the Sanskrit language itself. 
Not only did he condemn the ‘imprecision’ of the language’s tech- 
nical vocabulary, he claimed, somewhat dubiously I think, to find 
evidence in the morphology itself for class domination. Thus he felt 
that Special moods such as the benedictive” suffice to show priestly 
domination. 24 Elsewhere he states that the language ‘lacks even the 
simple future tense of everyday use .’ 25 Both remarks are rather ten- 
dentious, to say the least. 

But it is with respect to Sanskrit religious and traditional literature, 

Ibid., p. 266. On the other hand, in one of his ironic flashes of wit, 
Kosambi observes of a Sanskrit pedagogic volume containing a number of 
beginners works in a collection of manuscripts at Udaipur House, ‘The book, 
when I examined it, opened naturally to the Anangaranga, on a page with the 
prominent sub-heading linga-sthuli-karanam , so that knowledge of Sanskrit 
seems to have been put to practical use at court.’ Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, 
The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by Vidyakara , p. 1. 

24 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , p. 261. 

25 D.D. Kosambi, Ancient India: A History of its Culture and Civilization , 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 1969, p. 168. 


specifically the great Mahabharata and the puranas , that Kosambi 
most signally fails to provide a serious or convincing critique. He 
views them chiefly as vast repositories of the endless moralizing and 
religious strictures of the Brahmans, created to supplement the closed 
and outmoded Vedas as the hallowed authority for the status quo . 26 
Now to a certain extent this was the case. On the other hand, to 
dismiss these works, particularly the great epics, which are so mani- 
festly significant to the formation of the attitudes and behaviour of 
virtually all classes of Indian society as mere moralizing doggerel, is 
surely to miss the point. Not only does Kosambi write off much that 
is powerful and even moving in the great epics (while condemning 
later literature for its alleged lack of depth and power), but again he 
chooses to ignore, for the most part, works of enormous social import. 

I say ‘for the most part’ because there is one striking exception to 
Kosambi’s generally offhand treatment of the epic tradition. This is 
his treatment of the most widely known and most influential portion 
of the great epic, the Bhagavad Gita . 

In his discussions of the Gita , we see Kosambi at his polemical best 
(or worst, depending on one’s perspective). Here he shows most clearly 
and with evident gusto his penchant for iconoclasm and for attacking 
head on even the most deeply cherished convictions of his society. 
He agreed, as would many, that the Gita is a most characteristically 
Indian work, and one that, in his opinion, comes ultimately to form 
the Indian character in something of the way in which Don Quixote 
‘set its stamp on the Spanish literati ’. 27 Yet his evaluation of the work, 
and by extension ‘the Indian character’, must certainly have come as 
a shock to Indians in general and Hindus in particular. This ‘Bible of 
Hinduism’ is characterized, he felt, by ‘slippery opportunism’ as are 
‘so many Gita lovers ’. 28 The central feat of the text is, for him, the 
reconciliation of the irreconcilable , 29 while on the subject of orthodox 
idealism as presented in the Gita , he said simply, ‘Once it is admitted 
that material reality is gross illusion, the rest follows quite simply; the 
world of “doublethink” is the only one that matters .’ 30 

26 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , pp. 270-2. 

27 Kosambi, Ancient India , p. 206. 

28 Kosambi, Myth and Reality, p. 17. 

29 Kosambi, Ancient India , p. 206. 

30 Kosambi, Myth and Reality , p. 17. 
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This is not the place to enter into an analysis of Kosambi s critique. 
From one perspective, to be sure, it has a certain cogency; still, as 
serious criticism, it is blatantly reductionist and hardly fair. Moreover, 
like much of Kosambi s Marxist analysis in general, it fails to allow for 
the basic Marxist tenet that social realities determine consciousness . 31 
Moreover, it is clear here that Kosambi took a particular pleasure in 
scandalizing the sensibilities of the Hindu bourgeoisie in general, and 
the Brahman community in particular. 

What is of greater interest here, though, is Kosambi s analysis of the 
fate of the Gita in India. He points out that its enormous popularity 
does not appear to have followed very closely upon its composition, 
but rather to have developed around the time of the rise of Indian feu- 
dalism. This he attributes to the fact of the suitability of the dominant 
bhakti element of the Gita as a mode of social-economic relation of 
chains of feudal loyalties . 32 Now this is perhaps a bit simplistic, but 
it is nonetheless suggestive; and it is a good example of a tenable, or 
at least arguable, materialist thesis concerning a major determinant 
of Indian culture . 33 

If Kosambi gave rather short shrift to the technical and religious 
literature, it is because his chief interest in Sanskrit, despite his oc- 
casional generic condemnation, was in the area of art literature, of 
kavya and nataka . It is here that he made his greatest scholarly contri- 
butions in the area of Sanskrit Studies and in which the ambivalence 
of his attitude is most apparent. 

For the most part, Kosambi tended to condemn Sanskrit literature as 
the literature of and for a class, not a people . And found it, even at its 
best, to lack the depth, simplicity of expression, the grandeur of spirit, 
the real greatness of humanity that one finds in the Pali Dhamma- 
pada , the Divina Commedia , or Pilgrims Progress' 34 Yet he himself 

Karl Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, Moscow: 
Progress Publishers, 1970, pp. 16-17. Curiously enough, Kosambi himself 
(in An Introduction to the Study, p. 9) quotes Marx on this issue but often seems 
to ignore it in his analysis of history. 

32 Kosambi, Ancient India, p. 208. 

On the other hand one could perhaps equally plausibly argue that the 
popularity of the Gita dates from the time at which it was taken up as an object 
of commentary by the highly revered Shankaracarya. 

34 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study , p. 265. 


freely admits that this is originally true of much literature and, for 
example, specifically the greatest works of the Elizabethans . 35 The 
real issue is not whether a given literature is class-bound, but rather 
the function and fate of the given class to which it is bound. Finally, 
in discussion of the highly class-restricted anthology of Vidyakara, 
Kosambi decided that it ought not be condemned simply on the 
grounds that it is a class literature. 

Further, despite the fact that he held, in general, that Sanskrit 
literature is at best exquisite, but lacking in depth ’, 36 his criticism of 
specific authors frequently reveals a greater enthusiasm and higher 
critical regard. For example, his evaluations of the works of Kalidasa, 
Shriharsha, Dandin, and several other writers are, in fact, glowing 
tributes to their genius and hardly the products of one entirely hostile 
to the literature . 37 His criticism, similar to that of many Western crit- 
ics, of lesser and later poetry as overly ornate and of rarified appeal, 
is hardly unexpected, although, as mentioned above, it is with such 
work that he chiefly occupied himself. 

It certainly takes no great powers of perception to see that the 
subhasita literature, in which area Kosambi did such notable and 
exemplary work, was the special preserve of a leisured class. Nor 
need I labour this point further. Yet there remains one area of great 
interest in this connection in which Kosambi has provided us with 
much to consider from the viewpoints both of the Marxist theory of 
social history and Indian literary history. This is the subject of the 
poets themselves. In this area, the often murky problem of Indian 
literary biography, he shed a few more badly needed rays of light in 
the form of further concrete data on the dates and provenance of a 
number of poets . 38 

Yet it is in a more general context that Kosambi raises a number 
of points that, I think, bear significantly on radical theories of lite- 
rature and art in general. The issue here is Kosambi’s ambivalent 

35 Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by 
Vidyakara, p. lviii. 

36 Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study, p. 265. 

37 Kosambi , Ancient India, pp. 200-4. 

38 See Professor Ingalls’ remarks in this connection in Kosambi and Gokhale, 
eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha , p. ix 
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evaluation of the poets as artists. On the one hand he praises them 
for their talents, citing their charm, tastefulness, and avoidance of 
excess . 39 On the other he describes them as 'talking house-bird[s] of 
higher rank '; 40 as poverty-stricken beggars eking out their meagre 
livelihood by singing to the rich about a luxury that they, as poets, 
can generally never possess . 41 He sees others, such as Bhartrihari, as 
poets of frustration who offer at most an escape’, but no 'solution 
to the grinding contradictions of their own societies . 42 For the most 
part, he regarded the oblivion into which the knowledge of the lives 
of the poets had fallen as largely attributable to their failure to strive 
to free humanity from any of the shackles man has imposed upon 
himself in making his own history .’ 43 

Kosambi was perhaps right in depicting the Sanskrit poets both 
as talented masters of a refined art and as slavish appendages to a 
decadent ruling class. Here is a passionately felt if now somewhat 
dated economic-historical analysis coupled with a grudging, but 
genuine, appreciation of the aesthetic canons of the genre. Yet 
through all of it Kosambi betrays a bias, which he might stoutly 
have denied. His final judgement of the Sanskrit poets — that they 
dealt with no major problem of the human spirit, nor sought to free 
humanity from its shackles, that in short they exchanged comfort 
for immortality 44 — seems once more to ignore Marx’s dictum quoted 

39 Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by 
Vidyakara , p. lxii. 

40 Ibid., p. xlvii. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Kosambi, ed., The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari , p. 1 1. 

43 Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by Vidya- 
kara, lxii. The comment, so illustrative of Kosambis Marxist notion that if art 
is to have any real value it must be in the service of society, is hardly fair on a 
number of grounds. The recovery of biographical material from pre-modern 
India is in many ways more problematic than in the West, and this applies not 
only to poets but also to philosophers and kings, not to mention less prominent 
people. Then, too, one does not normally judge the quality of early poets from 
any tradition solely on their social critique. 

44 Kosambi and Gokhale, eds, The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by Vidya- 
kara, p. lxii. Like Ingalls (cf. Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry , 


above. Worse, it appears to hold out what is essentially a bourgeois- 
romantic view of the function of the poet or artist, which could have 
had no meaning for feudal India. 

I have sought here to touch only lightly upon but a few of the many 
issues raised by the provocative work of Kosambi as an extraordi- 
nary amateur Sanskrit philologist and Marxist literary historian. 
But I have, I fear, not done real justice to the breadth and dash of 
the man’s mind, nor captured the passion and daring that informed 
all his work . 45 What I have tried to do is show how he laid a sort 
of groundwork, which might, perhaps, encourage further, deeper 
investigation of the critical grounding of the chefs d’oeuvre of the 
Sanskrit literary tradition in the actual social, economic, political, 
and historical environments in which they were produced, cherished 
and transmitted . 46 

As reductionist and lacking in nuance as Kosambis Engelsian- 
Plekhanovinian theorization of Sanskrit literature may seem to us, 
we must not forget that it was virtually the first serious attempt to 
understand the relationship between this literature and the world 
from which it derived. We must remember also that his sharp critique 
derived not purely from his aesthetic judgement but rather from his 
profound recognition of and deeply felt indignation at all forms of 
social inequality, oppression, and injustice. 


pp. 7—11, 22—3), Kosambi often compares Sanskrit poetry unfavourably with 
that of the West. Somewhat anachronistically, perhaps, he faults the Sanskrit 
poets for expressing their own inner struggles and thus failing to achieve the 
greatness of such English authors as Bunyan and Blake: Kosambi and Gokhale, 
eds. The Subhashitaratnakosha Compiled by Vidyakara, p. lxii. 

45 For an excellent and illustrative collection of Kosambis non-mathematical 
works on history, archaeology, philology, etc., see B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ed., 
The Oxford India Kosambi: Combined Methods in Indology and Other Writings , 
New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2009. 

46 For an excellent recent example of a sophisticated and original analysis 
of a particular form of Sanskrit poetic production functioning in a specific 
and real historical time and place, see Jesse Ross Knutson, ‘The Political Poetic 
of the Sena Court’, The Journal of Asian Studies , vol. 69, no. 2, May 2010, 
pp. 371-401. 
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Towards a Political Philology 
D.D. Kosambi and Sanskrit 

Sheldon Pollock 


Two traits, as an ensemble, distinguish D.D. Kosambi in his work on 
Sanskrit not only from the scholars who were his contemporaries but 
also from almost everyone since. The first is his search for a method 
in the editing of Sanskrit literary texts, and the second his search for 
a theory in the reading of these texts. In the former case, if judged 
by the practices of editing Sanskrit literary texts in India at the time, 
Kosambi emerges as a remarkable pioneer, his concrete accomplish- 
ments hardly in danger of being superseded anytime soon. In the 
latter, he is exceptional in the history of Indology for his awareness 
that the method of philology is always inseparable from a theory 
of philology, itself produced by a tradition of writing and reading, 
and from a cultural and political criticism specific to that tradition. 
If Kosambi s theory has proven to be flawed, we have only come to 
know the flaws and sought ways to overcome them because he had 
the courage to enunciate the theory in the first place. 

This is a lightly revised version of the essay that appeared in Economic and 
Political Weekly (D.D. Kosambi Centenary Volume), 26 July 2008, pp. 52—9. 
1 am very grateful to Dipesh Chakrabarty and Sudipta Kaviraj for their 
comments on an earlier draft. 


How old fashioned, even quaint, it must seem to readers to find 
the word philology’ used, and how odd to see it coupled with the 
qualifier political’. But there is nothing quaint about what philology 
represents, at least according to its most robust self-understanding. 
This is not the shrunken and withered idea it conjures in the minds 
of many people today because of the shrunken and withered practice 
it often embodies, but rather a core human concern: the fullest use of 
the most human attribute, language, which occurs in the making sense 
of texts. Such is the conception Nietzsche once sought to promulgate. 
He conceived of philology as an active mode of understanding that 
directed its powers toward every kind of text, from weather reports 
to the most fateful events’, and he viewed it is as deeply political as 
well, in his case as a crucial antidote to the dehumanization of capital- 
ist modernity, to the age of work’ in which we are now imprisoned 
more remorselessly than Nietzsche could ever have dreamt. In one of 
his most luminous passages he describes philology as 

that venerable art which exacts from its followers one thing above 
all — to step to one side, to leave themselves spare moments, to grow 
silent, to become slow — the leisurely art of the goldsmith applied to 
language: an art which must carry out slow, fine work, and attains 
nothing if not lento . For this very reason philology is now more desir- 
able than ever before; for this very reason it is the highest attraction 
and incitement in an age of work’ . . . Philology itself, perhaps, will 
not get things done’ so hurriedly: it teaches how to read well . 1 

Although it may not always be possible to draw a perfectly straight 
line between a philological method and a critical theory of culture and 
power, there is nothing odd in suggesting that philology has politi- 
cal projects to achieve and political lessons to teach, which Kosambi 
knew, without perhaps making it fully explicit, and which many have 
since forgotten. This lesson, in its most fundamental form, is that we 
can actively make the future only because we know who we are and 
where we have come from, and we can only know these things — know 

1 Friedrich Nietzsche, Morgenrothe: Gedanken iiber die moralischen Vorur- 
theile. Leipzig: Fritzsch, 1887 (second edition), trans. J.M. Kennedy, Edinburgh 
and London: Foulis, 1 9 1 1 , p. 11. 
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the past — because we have learned the discipline of philology, the 
great, the incomparable art of reading well.’ 

II 

Like every other human practice, making texts and reading texts are 
activities that are (as Karl Popper would say) wholly theory-laden: we 
neither could nor would do these things unless we had some sense of 
how to do them and why. As with every other practice, however, most 
of us tend to ignore the conceptual foundations of how we make and 
read texts. We just seem to do it. Philologists are the people who try to 
bring these foundations to consciousness, and to constantly test their 
validity. Although the history of philology globally viewed is actually 
coextensive with the history of textuality, a new and critical — even 
skeptical and suspicious — philology came into existence in the early 
modern period, and did so, again, globally. Editors and critics in 
Europe from around 1400 to 1650, such as Lorenzo Valla, Erasmus, 
and (most explosively) Spinoza; the new historical philologists of late 
imperial China such as Yan Roju; and Indian grammarians and lingu- 
ists, such as Melputtur Narayana Bhattatiri in seventeenth-century 
Kerala (for Sanskrit) and Siraj al-Din Ali Khan Arzu in eighteenth- 
century Delhi (for Persian), put philology front and centre in their 
intellectual practice as each in his own way redefined such core ques- 
tions as textual authenticity, canonicity, and the very historicity and 
sociality — the humanity — of language itself. 2 

An outgrowth of this process was the positivist science of philology 
that reached its apogee in Germany in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Pune in the mid-twentieth century, when Kosambi 
was working on his Sanskrit philological projects, was imbued with 
the spirit of this science: V.S. Sukthankar, general editor of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata and mentor to Kosambi, had brought 
it with him from Bonn, where he had been a student of Hermann 

2 This is a chapter in a still largely untold counternarrative to Foucaults 

temporally and spatially foreshortened account of the ‘birth of philology’ in 

Berlin, c. 1800. See Michel Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of 
the Human Sciences , New York: Vintage Books, 1994 (Les mots et les choses , 

1966), ch. 8, section 4. 


Jacobi. The textual method was that of Karl Lachmann, which posited 
(on the basis of the history of Greek and Latin texts) an orderly rami- 
fied descent of manuscripts from a stable authorial archetype. 3 
Assembling all the manuscripts and determining what they held in 
common should in principle enable one to reconstruct that archetype. 
This was not a method without its challengers. French scholars, in 
particular, who worked with medieval Romance materials — troops in 
a philology war contemporaneous with the Franco- Prussian political 
wars of the period — encountered vastly different textual phenomena 
from those of classical antiquity. In such a textual world, where no 
chanson de geste may have ever existed in a stable original, variation 
was not accidental but constitutive: there was nothing but variation . 4 
Lachmanns crystalline sphere was already beginning to crack. 

Prior to the Mahabharata work initiated by Sukthankar at the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute in Pune (this was to have been a 
European project, but it was scuttled after World War I), modern 
Sanskrit text editing was a relatively simple affair. Editors were typi- 
cally traditional pandits who would print what was judged by some 
(usually unspoken) criterion or other to be the best manuscript; vari- 
ants from other manuscripts would occasionally be recorded in 
footnotes but with no attempt to investigate the logic of variation. 
Such colonial-era practices arguably marked something of a decline 
from premodern times, under the constraints of print capitalism. 
But this is speculation; we have still no history of what might be call- 
ed script mercantalism — the social-economic form of manuscript 
culture — let alone its relationship to and supersession by print. 5 We 
do know that for centuries prior to the rise of the colonial printing 

3 Sebastiano Timpanaro, The Genesis of Lachmanns Method, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 2006. 

4 See R. Howard Bloch, ‘New Philology and Old French’, Speculum 65, 
1990, pp. 38-58; David Hult, ‘Reading It Right: The Ideology of Text Edit- 
ing, in The New Medievalism, ed. MarinaS. Brownlee, etai , Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1991; Bernard Cerquiglini, In Praise of the Variant: 
A Critical History of Philology , Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1999. (Originally Eloge de la variante , 1989.) 

5 Sheldon Pollock, ‘Literary Culture and Manuscript Culture in Precolonial 
India, in History of the Book and Literary Cultures , ed. Simon Eliot, et ai , 
London: British Library, pp. 77-94. 
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industry Indian scholars produced thousands upon thousands of 
editions of Indian texts and published them. We may still have 
little sense of what publication meant in the premodern era, but 
we are coming to better understand the principles that traditional 
commentator-editors used to establish their texts — and there is no 
question they did edit, and on the basis of philological principles (in- 
cluding the recording of variants, or pathantaras) about which they 
were fully self-aware, if rarely fully forthcoming. 6 

Kosambi was heir, at least in part, to all this philological ferment, 
and his work represents a decided advance over anything his con- 
temporaries had achieved, Sukthankar and his fellow epic editors 
aside. His engagement with Sanskrit poetry concerned two bodies of 
materials, one vast corpus and one more stable text, which are in fact 
intimately related, since both comprised poetry of the genre known as 
muktaka , the ‘isolate’ or stand-alone verse that constitutes the bedrock 
of Sanskrit literary culture. The first and larger project was an edition 
of the poetry collection, ‘The Three Centuries’ (, Sataka-traya , ST) that 
has come down to us under the name of Bhartrihari; the second, an 
edition of the ‘Treasury of Literary Gems’ ( Subhasita-ratna-kosa , SRK) 
of Vidyakara, the oldest example of what was to prove an enduring 
genre of Sanskrit literature, the literary anthology. 7 

Kosambi’s involvement with the Bhartrihari corpus extended 
over more than three decades. The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari 
appeared in 1948. This critical edition of the poems was preceded 
and followed by a series of editions of traditional commentaries on 
the text, either wholly or collaboratively edited by Kosambi (one by 
a Jain from western India, Dhanasara Gani, the oldest, if an often 
sophomoric, scholiast; a second, of very high quality, by Ramacandra 

6 Preliminary studies are Gerard Colas, ‘The Criticism and Transmission of 
Texts in Classical India, Diogenes 47, 1999, 2, pp. 30^3; Sheldon Pollock, 
‘Sanskrit Literature from the Inside Out’, in Literary Cultures in History: Recons- 
tructions from South Asia , ed. Sheldon Pollock, Berkeley/London: University 
of California Press, pp. 1 1 1-14. 

7 The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari , Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

1948, Singhi Jain Series 23; with V.V. Gokhale, The Subhasitaratnakosa Com- 
piled by Vidyakara, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, Harvard Orien- 

tal Series, vol. 42. 


Budhendra, possibly seventeenth-century Andhra (the work was 
previously published and re-edited by Kosambi); a third by a South 
Indian commentator, whose name we now know to be Arkuttyalaya 
Balarama Kavi; the last by one Ramarsi, date and place unknown). 
Kosambi’s concern with commentaries may in the first instance have 
been with their textual testimony, what they could say about the his- 
torical development of the Bhartrihari corpus. But in making them 
available he at least intimated an understanding (as classical scholars 
of his day almost never did) of the importance of the history of the 
reception of the poetry, of changing reading practices — what I term 
vernacular mediations, those moments of edition-making or inter- 
pretation that constitute an essential second domain of a text’s truths, 
beyond that of the putatively singular authorial one. What peo- 
ple in history have taken to be the truth (or in Sanskrit terms, 
vyavaharika sat) is as important as what may have once been the 
truth (paramarthika sat) . What we want to know is the history of these 
truths, and the ways in which they made sense in their worlds — and 
we want then to apply (in Hans-Georg Gadamer s sense) the same 
analytic to ourselves, to understand what truth the text is making for 
us. Accessing these truths in all their variety and plurality is one of 
the great promises of philology. 

It was, however, primarily to get at that one primordial textual 
truth that Kosambi studied 377 manuscripts of ST (out of a conser- 
vative’ estimate of 3000 extant manuscripts), undoubtedly a larger 
number than has ever been used for any single text in the history of 
Indian literary criticism. 8 He believed these could be divided into 
two grand regional recensions and some twelve lesser versions, an 
analysis that was a notable accomplishment in itself. 9 What he found 
was not the orderly disagreement of manuscripts that classical philo- 
logy had taught Sukthankar to expect. It was instead (as Sukthankar 

8 Kosambi certainly acknowledges the contribution of his collaborator, 
K.V. Krishnamoorthi Sharma, but the full extent of the pandits labour is 
unclear to me. 

9 It was challenged in part by M.B. Emeneau, The Epigrams Attributed 
to Bhartrihari’ (review ), Journal of the American Oriental Society, 70, 3, 1950, 
pp. 195-7. 
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himself and his colleagues were ro find, though to varying degrees, 
for the Mahabharata) the textual chaos of a beloved living tradition, 
where thousands of manuscripts diverge in the order of poems, their 
number, and their content, where the conflict between the 'lingu- 
istic code and the 'bibliographic code’ becomes utterly dizzying. 10 
Kosambi could find only some 200 poems on which a sufficient 
number of manuscripts agreed closely enough to allow for inclusion 
in a hypothetical archetypal source (‘Ur- Bhartrihari’). While clinging 
to a Lachmannian image of orderly dispersal — a neatly branching 
European oak — Kosambi seems to have felt that a banyans controlled 
anarchy of aerial shoots and roots (Bernard Cohns wonderful analogy) 
offered an arboreal figure far more pertinent to the Indian textual 
condition. 11 

I say seems to have felt’ since Kosambi never offered an explicit 
defense of his philological method — as opposed to his general, and far 
more innovative, interdisciplinary historical method — or an argument 
about Indian difference in the world of textuality, in order to trim 
the universalist pretensions of European philological theory. In fact, 
India reveals cultural processes that seem altogether inassimilable to 
that theory, in the same way we find it to reveal social and political 
processes inassimilable to European social or political science. We 
can observe how orality could thrive utterly unimpeded by the rise 
of literacy, so that in a work like the Mahabharata a wide spectrum 
of communicative media came to be sedimented over the centuries 
(some sections were transmitted entirely orally, others entirely in 
written form, and yet others in a mixture of the two, presumably 
in relation to their performativity); how regions tended to produce 
their own recensions of given works, with their own effective his- 
tory, among which sometimes none evinces primacy; or how some 
genres were completely open to variation or expansion (the epics, 
for instance) while others remained almost completely closed (the 
mahakavyas , or great courtly poems). 

10 Jerome McGann, The Textual Condition , Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1991, pp. 48-68. 

1 1 Bernard S. Cohn The Command of Language and the Language of Com- 
mand’, in Subaltern Studies IV: Writings on South Asian History and Society, ed. 
Ranajit Guha, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985, p. 327. 


All that said, the complex reception history of the Bhartrihari cor- 
pus still needs to be reconciled with a more familiar genetic history 
disclosed not only by a concrete core of stable verses — it is Kosambi s 
signal accomplishment to have demonstrated the existence of this 
stable core buried in the slag heap of tradition — but by an attribute 
more difficult to define yet no less real. There is something about 
those 200 poems, and more than a few of the 150 classified by 
Kosambi as doubtful, that marks them off from almost all other 
Sanskrit literature, a personal voice of the sort one hears only rarely, 
in Catullus, say, or Du Fu, or Heine. In the Sanskrit world no one — 
with the exception of a stray verse here of Bhavabhuti, or one there 
of Dharmakirti — wrote the sort of verses we find in the Bhartrihari 
corpus, such as this one: 

I never rightly fixed my thoughts 
on the foot of God, to end rebirth, 

I gained no moral strength enough 
to force open the gate of heaven, 
not even in dreams did I embrace 
the full breasts of a woman — I did 
nothing but act as an axe to lay waste 
the forest of my mothers youth. 

Kosambi himself was unable to reconcile this incontestable if mad- 
deningly elusive authorial presence — what today would be called an 
almost confessional voice — with the complex history of the trans- 
mission of his work and the various identities of the author mirrored 
in that history: the indecisive Buddhist monk, the learned king, the 
wise ascetic, the Vedantic mystic. 12 But if anyone in the future proves 
able to do so, it will be because of the materials Kosambi provided. 

1 2 While Kosambi felt that a certain type of stanza came to be attracted to the 
collection he remained convinced, as do I on a good day, that ‘the seeds must 
necessarily have been present in the original collection to permit such growth.’ 
D.D. Kosambi, The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari , Bombay: Bharatiya 
VidyaBhavan, Singhijain Series 23, 1948, p. 81. Ingalls, by contrast, felt that 
‘the present collection, even the 200 “certain” poems, must contain poems by 
more than one poet.’ Daniel H.H. Ingalls, The Epigrams Attributed to Bhar- 
trihari by D.D. Kosambi’ (review), Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 13, 1/2, 
1950, p. 260. In the end, it is one person’s feelings against another’s. 
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The SRK presented a rather different kind of text-critical problem. 
There exist only three partial manuscripts of the anthology, though 
a large number of the poems it includes are represented both in the 
manuscripts of the works from which the poems were selected and 
in other later anthologies. (For many of the great Pala-era poets 
such as Yogesvara, the SRK, which was produced at a Pala-supported 
Buddhist monastery, is our only source — and their work is one of 
the anthology’s great revelations.) Here the great contribution of 
Kosambi, along with V.V. Gokhale, his collaborator, was, first, to have 
adjudicated with great care among the various readings in manuscripts 
often very difficult to read, printing the most credible version possible 
while respecting Vidyakaras authority, and, second, to have provided a 
historical catalogue raisonne , so to call it, of the poets included in the 
work. Although Daniel Ingalls, the translator of the anthology, was 
later to suggest more than 200 changes to the text, Kosambi’s SRK 
stands as one of the most valuable works in the history of Sanskrit 
philology Indeed, Ingalls’ observations, when he invited Kosambi to 
consider taking up the project, were borne out fully. 13 

Ill 

Why should Kosambi, a mathematician by training and a Marxist 
by persuasion, have cared about Bhartrihari s poetry or Vidyakaras 
anthology? Why did he almost drive himself mad editing the first 
( Baba has nearly lost his mind in the work’, says Jinavijayamuni in 
the foreword), and spend so many of his productive years editing 
the second? He certainly developed a theory to explain the nature of 
this literature. But although as we will see this theory is in some way 
connected with his philological method, insofar at least as both show 
the same unquestioned commitment to positivist science and singular 
truth — there is one correct reading of a text, a society, a history 14 — 

13 ‘This would mean a vast amount of work tracking down verses and 
authors in other anthologies. But ... it would be a most useful contribution 
to Sanskrit literature and on the basis of the job you did with Bhartrihari I 
would say you are one of the few people capable of doing it creditably/ Letter 
of 17 September 1951, in the possession of Meera Kosambi. 

14 The same is strikingly true of Kosambi’s European doppelganger, Sebas- 
tiano Timpanaro. His commitment to philological positivism was in itself a 


it does little to explain the nature of his deep involvement with the 
literature. On the contrary, it is hard not to feel that the two are in 
serious tension, and that the theory is a mechanical and ill-fitting ad- 
junct to an inherited passion that long antedated it. 15 

Kosambi’s cultural theory is only briefly enunciated in the Bhar- 
trihari book, though it is trumpeted in the dedication — or more justly, 
the provocation — whose Sanskrit expression is meant to embody the 
very tension: nutana-manava-samajasya puras-caranam marx-engels - 
lenin-namadheyanam tejasvinam maha-manavanam pun it a -smaran- 
artham (‘To the sacred memory of the great and glorious pioneers of 
today’s society, Marx, Engels, Lenin’): 

The dedication ... is to the men from whose writings I first learned 
that society can and must be changed before we attain the stage at 
which human history will begin. The senseless bloodshed and increas- 
ing distress of our times are inevitable only because of the present 
class-structure of society; Bhartrihari s poetry of frustration provides 
at most an escape, but no solution. 16 

The literary physiognomy’ of Bhartrihari with his poetry of frustra- 
tion’ — Kosambi’s characterization of the powerful poem translated 


political commitment though one he seems not to have argued out anywhere. 
Timpanaro s last works, devoted to the history of the reception of Virgil in 
antiquity, thus aim to capture, not the vernacular mediations critical to our 
understanding of the plurality of truth in history, but rather the singular truth 
of the one ‘real’ reading. See also James E.G. Zetzel, ‘Sebastiano Timpanaro, 
Virgilianisti antichi e tradizione indirettd (review), Bryn Mawr Classical Review 
2002.02.09; and Perry Anderson, ‘On Sebastiano Timpanaro’, London Review 
of Books, 10 May 2001. 

15 1 am not entirely sure of this passion though it seems self-evident from 
the work. On the other hand Kosambi’s complaints about Sanskrit (e.g. The 
Sanskrit language is so indefinite, with so many meanings for each word in 
literary usage . . . that the same phrase can give a dozen different transla- 
tions’ (D.D. Kosambi, Combined Methods in Indo logy and Other Writings , ed. 
Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002, p. 794) 
call to mind George Bernard Shaw: ‘I preferred Caesar, because his statement 
that Gaul is divided into three parts, though neither interesting nor true, was 
the only Latin sentence I could translate at sight.’ 

16 Kosambi, The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrihari , p. 1 1. 
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above, among others — is reduced in the introduction to ST to that 
of a miserable class , the brahmans, who shared his frustrations. 
Bhartrihari’s popularity is attested by centuries-long reproduction of 
manuscripts across the subcontinent, copied not just by and for brah- 
man elites but by kayasthas, Dadupanthis, Nath yogins, and a host of 
others across the social spectrum, including simple everyday readers, 
in vast numbers unknown for any other work of classical Sanskrit 
literature. Kosambi explains this rich complexity by a single fact, 
namely the growth of that class whose misery resulted from the 
contradiction of their status and their power, ‘the anomalous posi- 
tion of possessing knowledge of Sanskrit but no certainty of emp- 
loyment.’ 17 

The introduction to the SRK presents the story of brahmanical 
class parasitism in a fuller form, but — and here I confess my surprise 
on revisiting work that so impressed me almost forty years ago — with 
argument shallower than I remembered and a disdain that is almost 
Olympian. The line of thought is adequately signalled in the subhead- 
ings. The Basis of Feudal Sanskrit Literature’, ‘The Twilight of the 
Gods’, ‘The Social Functions of Literature’. Sanskrit, for Kosambi, 
was a language that had lost all contact with the sensuous world of 
real life in ancient India (some lives being apparently more real than 
others); it was purely an instrument of elite power and ‘legitimization’ 
of power. As for the actual life of Sanskrit in society, it is altogether 
tangential to Kosambi’s analysis: given that India lacks the records 
to write normal empirical scholarship since ‘the episodes and details 
are lacking , Kosambi can make a necessity of what to him is a virtue, 
‘to specify the basic theory’ that would explain the data if we had it. 
This theory requires an analysis that must therefore derive from the 
class divisions of every society in which literature was cultivated.’ The 
ruling class in India was not a rising class and hence could never view 
the interests of all as intetests of its own; its poets, and the priests 
who were their confreres, could therefore never transcend the narrow 
sectional interests of the elites. No new classes inevitably meant no 
new literature, and this held true in India until the late colonial period 
(Bankim, Tagore, etc.); preceding this were endless ‘centuries of dreary 

17 Ibid., p. 81 (an odd way to describe a putatively feudal formation). 


classical imitation, even in the vernaculars’. As for the Sanskrit poets 
themselves, their work necessarily carried the stamp of parasitism and 
decay. This prohibited them from ever addressing ‘major problems 
of the individual spirit’ or of humanity at large, and it condemned 
their works and biographies to near oblivion. 18 

IV 

There is no question that Kosambi sought to revitalize what he viewed 
as a moribund scholarly practice, and that for many students of the 
era and into the 1 970s the work was electrifyingly transgressive — even 
to formulate a theoretical approach, of whatever stamp, to the field 
was unprecedented. What remains vital in this theory is another ques- 
tion, and to try to find an answer I examine it briefly on three fronts: 
its understanding of the social history of Sanskrit; its historical and 
economistic foundations; and its metatheoretical presuppositions. 

‘Neither [the Sanskrit] language nor [its] literature were for the 
vulgar herd’, Kosambi asserts; ‘Sanskrit meant less to [the “proletariat” 
of medieval India] than Greek to the soldiers of Marcus Aurelius. 
Fifty years after Kosambi wrote this, we have still a long way to go 
in developing an even remotely adequate social history of Sanskrit 
literary culture. But it is becoming increasingly clear that brahmans 
were not alone in writing Sanskrit poetry; Buddhists and Jains wrote 
it, too, studied it, taught it, and cherished it. And the social spectrum 
of secular Sanskrit seems to have been far wider than that: how else 
are we to understand verses from a thirteenth-century literary antho- 
logy that praise the Sanskrit poetry of a simple potter named Ghrona 
(‘Caste is no constraint for those rendered pure by the Goddess of 
Speech’) or that of a chandala named Divakara (‘Ah, what power 
does the Goddess of Speech possess, that Divakara should have been 
a member of the literary circle of King Harsha, and the equal of 
Bana and Mayura ) . 20 Manuscript colophons, a huge and (for social 

1 8 D.D. Kosambi, and V.V. Gokhale, The Subhasitaratnakosha , pp. xlv-lxii. 

1 9 Ibid., pp xli-xlii (Marcus Aurelius wrote his Meditations in Greek while 
leading his Latin-speaking soldiers in combat in the Balkans). 

20 See E. Krishnamacharya, td.,Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali, Baroda: Oriental 
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history) as yet almost untouched archive, give abundant evidence 
that the readership of Sanskrit far exceeded the bounds of Kosambi’s 
miserable class’. The most varied testimony from later periods also 
tells a story incompatible with Kosambi’s narrative. Consider just the 
Jain merchant Banarsidas’ autobiographical Ardhakathanak (1641). 
Here he recounts how as a child he learned Sanskrit in addition 
to Prakrit and various vernaculars, that he studied a wide range of 
Sanskrit shastric materials, and translated a Sanskrit namamala into 
Hindi (it is extant, and dated 1613) along with a Jain Sanskrit work. 
Brahmans no doubt typically promoted themselves as the custodians 
of the language, but it is to swallow their ideology whole to equate 
Sanskrit and brahmanism, as Kosambi, to say nothing of other far 
less critical scholars, invariably does. 

Kosambi’s sense of the ‘feudal’ structure of medieval Indian 
culture-power, as it emerges from his literary-historical scholarship, 
affiliates him with the strong universalist tendencies of much Indian 
Marxist thought of the time, which held not only that Marx’s social 
theory exhausted the possible forms of social life, but that every so- 
ciety was destined to experience all these forms in sequence, includ- 
ing what is most important for our present concerns, feudalism. 21 
Here is not the place to recapitulate the long feudalism debate that 
continues to choke the landscape of medieval Indian historiogra- 
phy like kudzu weed. 22 The contemporary literary or intellectual 


Institute, 1938, p. 45, nos. 69 and 70 (the anthology was well known to 
Kosambi). 

21 Sudipta Kaviraj gives a superb overview of the place of both ‘feudalism’ 
and class in the quest for specifying the precapitalist Indian social form. 
See Sudipta Kaviraj, Marxism in Translation: Critical Reflections on Indian 
Radical Thought , Political Judgement : Essays in Honour of John Dunn , ed, 
Raymond Geuss and Richard Bourke, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2008. 

T.J. Byres and Harbans Mukhia, eds, Feudalism and Non-European 
Societies , London: Frank Cass, 1985. The debates continue with undiminished 
fervour: see D.N. Jha, ed., The Feudal Order: State, Society and Ideology in 
Early Medieval India, Delhi: Manohar, 2000, for example; and of course R.S. 
Sharma, Early Medieval Indian Society: A Study in Feudalisation , Hyderabad: 
Orient Longman, 2001. 


historian, however, would hardly hesitate before confessing that it 
has been singularly sterile. Its dust-dry shastric exercises over tax or 
rent, peasant or serf, class or caste are often completely a priori and 
devoid of any engagement with real empirical data and actual texts. 
They have little help to offer to those trying to make any sense of the 
real nature of polity or the character and grounds of cultural change. 
After half a century of discourse on feudalism, we still seem to have 
little idea about the political order in middle-period India. To repeat 
questions I ask elsewhere, ‘Was [it] segmentary in the African sense 
or feudal in the European? Did the polity consist of hierarchically 
parcellated authority with ritual hegemony at the center, or did it 
wither away under vast transfers of wealth to a feudal nobility? Was 
the state the Great Beast, the Great Fraud, or the Great Drama?’ 23 
Moreover, participants in the debate often interpreted cultural pro- 
duction mechanically according to an inflexible economism and an 
equally dismal functionalism; as Kosambi himself put it, real history 
is the story of the development of productive forces; ‘any other type of 
history deals only with the superstructure, not with the essentials.’ 24 
If the model of feudalism was the way to restore to Indian culture- 
power formations something of their historical dynamism in order 
to erase the stain of stasis imputed by colonialism, these formations 
risked losing their specificity along the way. Why even bother to study 
them if we know in advance what they should mean? Kosambi’s work 
shows this risk was real and present. 

Finding precisely what theory prompts us to look for is a ubiqui- 
tous danger, one that engulfed communist politics, too, whose often 
uncritical ‘philology’ similarly led to a search everywhere for what 
used to be called ‘the correct line’. But the problem, and the irony, 
was doubled in the colonial context. Kosambi’s historical theory 
unquestioningly accepts that the world works in uniform, law-like 
ways, and these laws have been discovered by Western science. Equat- 
ing as he did Marx with Carl Friedrich Gauss, Michael Faraday, and 

23 Sheldon Pollock, The Language of the Gods in the World of Men: Sanskrit , 
Culture , and Power in Premodern India , Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2006, p. 6. 

24 Kosambi, Combined Methods, p. 794. 
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Charles Darwin, he would hardly have been prepared to allow that 
the social science developed out of the sociality of nineteenth-century 
Europe was specific to that world (though good Marxist theory — with 
social existence determining social consciousness — would seem to 
require this radical historical difference), and therefore not easily, and 
perhaps not logically, transposed across space and time. Yet scholars 
increasingly argue that the history of capitalism, let alone feudalism, 
produced no such uniformity or universalism, upon which a supposed 
science of history was in part to be built. 25 

Kosambis general cultural theory and metatheoretical assump- 
tions, to turn to my last rubric, are derived from the darkest and most 
undialectical period of Marxist intellectual history, Stalins Diamat 
of the 1 940s compounded with Plekhanov’s earlier historical mate- 
rialist vision of literary change. 2 *’ Here all cultural particularities and 
differences are dissolved in the universal solvent of class. Kosambi 
was not alone in this, of course; the ‘epistemic inability to see any 
stratificational kind other than class’ is part of the history of Indian 
Marxism. 27 It is class alone that can serve as a diagnostic for the judge- 
ment about literature: what is to be accepted and cherished as 
accelerating the movement of history, what is to be denounced and 

The problem of capitalist modernity cannot any longer be seen simply 
as a sociological problem of historical transition (as in the famous “transi- 
tion debates” in European history), but as a problem of translation, as well’: 
Dipesh Chakrabarty, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical 
Difference , Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000, p. 17; see pp. 46-71 
for an analysis of the theorem of a uniform global history of capital. 

26 Kosambi seems to have been aware of Antonio Gramsci, since Emilio 
Sereni, the Italian journalist, partisan, Communist (and later editor of the 
journal Critica Marxista) , sent him Gramsci s essay ‘The Intellectuals and the 
Organization of Culture’, from The Prison Notebooks. (Letter from Sereni to 
Kosambi, dated 1 9 May 1 95 1 , in the possession of Meera Kosambi.) We must 
assume the work never arrived. 

Sudipta Kaviraj (in Marxism in Translation ) is especially informative on 
the enduring political consequences of this conceptual failure. See also Chakra- 
barty, Provincializing Europe , pp. 242-3, which documents with Kosambi s 
texts the problems his Marxism posed for his understanding of his own society 
in Pune in the 1930s. 


discarded as retarding it. Kosambis application of this theory shows 
all the flaws we have already met: anachronism, false comparison, 
misapplication of a social-science apparatus developed out of and 
for nineteenth-century capitalist Europe to a non-capitalist Indian 
world; a proclivity for allowing theory to shape the interpretation of 
texts rather than to permit the evidence of texts to reshape theory, 
since our concern should apparently be less with what social actors did 
think and write than with what, in our theoretical view, they should 
have thought or written. There is a special impropriety to his argu- 
ments in the case of the SRK, however, with its remarkable poetry 
of village and field', whose complex sociality Ingalls was the first to 
grasp though never theorize. Here are two of Ingalls' translations: 

Somehow, my wife, you must keep us and the children 
alive until the summer months are over. 

The rains will come then, making gourds and pumpkins grow 
aplenty, 

and we shall fare like kings. 

* * * 

The children starving, looking like so many corpses, 
the relative who spurns me, the water pot 
patched up with lac — these do not hurt so much 
as seeing the woman from next door, annoyed 
and smiling scornfully when every day my wife 
must beg a needle to mend her tattered dress. 28 

This is poetry Kosambi cannot assimilate to his theory; it is dismiss- 
ed as the poverty of the intelligentsia', as if Brecht’s poverty, or 
Villon's, or Cervantes', was not an intellectual’s poverty. 29 

28 Danieil H.H. Ingalls, Sanskrit Poetry From Vidyakams Treasury , Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Belknap Press, 1968, p. 257. 

29 Daniell H.H. Ingalls, A Sanskrit Poetry of Village and Field: Yogesvara 
and His Fellow Poets \ Journal of the American Oriental Society 74, 3, 1934, 
pp. 1 1 9-3 1 . Kosambis sense of Sanskrit literary history was contradictory. His 
historical account of Sanskrit anthology poets was the best available at the time 
(, Subhasitaratnakosa , pp. lxiii-cvi). At the same time he ignored the tradition 
of Sanskrit satire (p. lx), and would reject out of hand remarkable works like 
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Kosambi's philosophy, in contrast to his philology, was received either 
with cold silence, or with impertinent comment about the tone’, by 
Cold War-era Western Indologists, politically conservative as most 
were and constitutionally incapable of any theoretically informed 
response . 30 Only Ingalls, his editor, paid him the courtesy of serious 
engagement. He too observed that Kosambi's ideas were specific to 
the world out of which they originally arose and faltered against the 
histories of China and India; that the standards of judgement he 
employed were entirely alien to the standards by which the poets 
measured themselves (Kosambi makes no reference anywhere to 
Sanskrit alankara- and rasa-sastra , probably the most sophisticated 
discourses on the nature of literature in the premodern world); 
that culture is not always completely homomorphic with power (in 
his own words, ‘Must we hate the intricacies of [the tenth-century 
Sanskrit playwright] Murari because we hate the social system of his 
time?'). In the end, however, Ingalls was able to oppose to Kosambi's 
scientific pretensions only the disinterested interest of a Kantian 
subjectivist aestheticism: ‘The poetry of Bhartrihari remains beautiful 


the Prthvi-raja-vijaya , a powerful contemporaneous account of Prithviraja III 
that he dismissed as ‘feeble’ (p. xlviii). 

30 ‘The personal political views that Kosambi expresses over the literary value 
ol sub hasita-poctty . . . can be left aside. To be sure he has the right to present 
them, but we claim the right to ignore them’ (W. Rau, ‘ Sub has itaratnakosa, 
compiled by Vidyakara [review], Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 55, 1960, 
p. 81); ‘This reviewer has however some doubts about the propriety of the 
insertion of sections 6-8 [in the introduction to SRK] . It seems to him that 
they are out of place and unnecessary for the analysis of this anthology’ (Ludwik 
Sternbach, ‘The Subhasitaratnakosa Compiled by Vidyakara [review] , Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 78, 4, 1958, p. 318); ‘One holds as less essen- 
tial, surprising even for their tone, the essays [in the introduction], however 
brilliant they may be, on “The Basis of Feudal Sanskrit Literature ...” or “The 
Social Functions . . (L. Renou ,J our nal Asiatique, 1957, p. 406). Kosambi 

replied to Renou with a very gracious (if no doubt ironic) note exculpating 
Gokhale from responsibility for the introduction (‘Your strictures should be 
against only the first editor, not against both’: Letter of 15 December 1958 in 
the possession of Meera Kosambi). 


Towards a Political Philology 

and sometimes truly great', he wrote in reference to ST; whereas in 
SRK he could only complain how unreasonable was the man who 
will not listen to beauty until he knows that it comes from a new 
economic class', as if to ‘listen to beauty' were itself an entirely un- 
mediated act, unaffected by history . 31 

To ask what claims Bhartrihari or Sanskrit literature (or the Indian 
past as such) makes upon us here and now is indeed one of the most 
interesting if intractable puzzles that a historicist cultural criticism is 
compelled to confront, especially a Marxist criticism — after all, its 
first clear formulation is given in the Grundrisse : ‘But the difficulty 
lies not in understanding that the Greek arts and epic are bound up 
with certain forms of social development. The difficulty is that they 
still afford us artistic pleasure and that in a certain respect they count 
as a norm and as an unattainable model .’ 32 Hegel posed the same 
problem earlier in a more lyrical vein in the Phenomenology : 

A friendly fate presents [the works of classical antiquity] to us as a 
girl might offer those fruits. We have not the real life of their being — 
the tree that bore them, the earth and elements, the climate that 
constituted their substance, the seasonal changes that governed their 
growth. Nor does fate give us, with those works of art, their world, 
the spring and summer of the moral life in which they bloomed and 
ripened but only the veiled memory of this reality . 33 

How do philologists who retain a fundamental commitment to his- 
toricism and to grasping the relationship of culture and power — and 

31 Daniel H.H. Ingalls, An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry: Vidyakards 
Subhasitaratnakosa , Cambridge, Massachusetts: Fiarvard University Press, Har- 
vard Oriental Series 44, 1965, pp. 51-3; idem, ‘The Epigrams Attributed to 
Bhartrihari by D.D. Kosambi’ (review), p. 262. His interactions with Kosambi 
over the SRK introduction are detailed in idem, ‘My Friendship with D.D. 
Kosambi’, in Indian Society: Historical Probings, In Memory ofD. D. Kosambi , 
ed. R.S. Sharma in collaboration with Vivekanand Jha, New Delhi: People’s 
Publishing House, 1974. Also reproduced in the present volume. 

32 Karl Marx, Outline of the Critique of Political Economy ( Grundrisse ), 
London: Penguin, 1973, p. 111. 

33 Cited and discussed in Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth and Method , New 
York: Continuum, 1996, pp. 167-9. 
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who thus remain Marxists apres la lettre and deeply sympathetic to 
Kosambis project — respond to Marx’s difficulty? How is it we actu- 
ally want and are able to eat, and be nourished by, the fruit offered 
by Hegel’s phalwalP. 

We cannot dissever a text from the world in which it originated. 
Philology demonstrates the truth of this proposition in every line 
we read — which becomes unintelligible in the absence of a grounded 
understanding of the language of that world, even in the case of a 
language like Sanskrit that sought to occlude its own grounding in 
space and time. And world’ of course means the whole world, not 
just other texts but the political conditions of the text’s possibility. At 
the same time, we cannot deny a text’s capacity to speak to us in the 
present; it is part of the history that has made us what we are, all of 
us (for texts do not respect the silly boundaries drawn and defended 
by cultural nationalists). Kosambi understated that capacity of the 
text, blinkered by his concentration on its historical origins, and a very 
partial, often anachronistic, and Euro-derivative view of those ori- 
gins (unlike Marx himself, we should note, who was open to the pull 
of Greek works even though the society from which they emerged 
had been deformed by slavery); Ingalls understated the texts historical 
origins, blinkered by his concentration on its very capacity to speak 
to us still, while ignoring the fact that the claims of our historicity 
are not satisfied by pure subjectivism. Since our history is made up of 
and emerges out of that of earlier worlds, it is precisely in coming to 
understand them that we attain an understanding of our own histo- 
ricity. Kosambi and Ingalls need each other, therefore — perhaps this 
was the unacknowledged basis of their deep friendship 34 — and both 
in addition need the long and deep history that connects the text’s 
and the reader’s historicity, the sum total of vernacular mediations 
that constitute the full range of the text’s truths. 

VI 

What has happened to critical cultural theory in the fifty years since 
Kosambis version of scientific Marxism? Everything. Any remotely 
adequate list would have to include Antonio Gramsci’s rich studies 
of Italian language, literature, and history, and of course his ideas of 

34 Recounted in Ingalls, ‘My Friendship with D.D. Kosambi’. 


hegemony (from the 1930s but made available only in the 1970s); 
Raymond Williams’ cultural materialism that exploded the idea that 
culture was not a material practice, along with his concept of struc- 
ture of feeling’ of the ‘deep community’ above and beyond any given 
class; Louis Althusser’s structural Marxism and the idea of culture as 
expressive product of a totality in contrast to the mechanical causal 
output of an economic base; Gadamer’s historicist-antihistoricist her- 
meneutics with its understanding of application’ — the unavoidable 
historicity of the reader confronting the unavoidable historicity of 
the text (a concept that has a deeply radical potential often ignored 
by those rightly hostile to Gadamer’s cultural conservatism); Michel 
Foucault’s new history of discourse, discursive formations, epistemic 
change and ruptures, and regimes of truth; Pierre Bourdieu’s notions 
of habitus and field, which resolutely contest the reduction of culture 
to power; and perhaps above all postcolonialism, that omnibus term 
for all manner of resistance to Western epistemic domination. 35 

Central to all this contestation is a set of ideas and urges that 
are not easily disentangled; a disenchantment with the claims of a 
science of man and a discrediting of its tall tales of directionality in 
historical change (Emancipation, Enlightenment, the various stages 
of Historical Evolution), and a skepticism toward the transhistori- 
cal validity of its conceptual categories (ideology, legitimation, the 
unconscious); a refusal to make the cultural simply epiphenomenal 
to the economic, social, or political; an awareness of the plurality 
of textual truths across historical eras, and of their historical truth 
beyond any simple correspondence with positive fact, in other words, 
the historical facticity and truth of their imaginations and lies; a 
desire to find what is specific to local forms of life; and, increasingly, 
a rejection of systematicity and of the mechanical a priori applica- 
tion of theory, a willingness to challenge theory’s omnipotence and 
omniscience with the realities of the particularities and messiness of 
history. The development of critical political theory and practice in 
India during the same period would show a similar decline of uni- 
versalisms like Marxism-Leninism and the ascendancy, and success, 

35 Lets not pretend that any of these ideas are simple. Andrew Milner and 
Jeff Browitt, Contemporary Cultural Theory, 3rd edition, London: Routledge, 
2003, is a convenient overview that shows how risky synopsis is. 
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of located — or in Sudipta Kaviraj’s term, better translated — doctrines 
such as Ambedkarism. 

Although Kosambi’s belief in a single total theory is long dead, 
the political engagement that gave it life has gained vitality over the 
years. Culture and power are two sides of the same coin, and it is the 
task of a critical philology to read both — not just the texts of literature 
but the texts of the political, too. And what have we greater need of 
today, when the unconstrained power of capitalism (no less than its 
one-time alternative, state socialism) has brought the Earth as a whole 
to the brink of yugantdt Kosambi deserves to be celebrated for his 
readiness — especially in view of what was on offer at that time in the 
West, a timid formalism inside the seminar room and a virulent anti- 
communism outside — to put on the table a set of critical questions 
and to try to find answers to them: Why do we, here and now, care 
about all that there and then? What does it mean to us to study the 
past, what does it mean to our future? Kosambi believed, wrongly 
in my view, that we could in a sense know the answer in advance, 
whereby Indian data became just more raw material for the Lancashire 
mills of Western science. Perhaps we have since learned that if the 
past is studied in a spirit of theoretical openness — and not as if we 
knew beforehand what it was going to tell us — it might teach us 
something we do not already know, and make once-old resources, 
of culture or power, newly available to us — make it possible for a 
better future to emerge from a better past. Is there any greater induce- 
ment for the study of how the world was before capitalist globalization 
has wiped the slate almost clean? 

In raising the question of studying the past, however, we encoun- 
ter one of the great challenges confronting the well-being of Indian 
scholarship today, one that would likely have astonished Kosambi 
himself: the cultural ecocide that has almost destroyed millennia-long 
traditions of language and literature. How are the pasts that produced 
us to be understood if no one can any longer read the languages in 
which they are embodied? It is not going too far to predict, I fear, 
that within a generation the number of people able to access the clas- 
sical, medieval, or even early modern vernacular archive of India — in 
Bangla, Kannada, Marathi, Telugu, and so on — will have approached 
a statistical zero. This has already happened with Apabhramsha and 
the Prakrits, and real expertise in Indo-Persian is fast disappearing. As 


for Sanskrit, how saddened Kosambi would likely have been, despite 
his evaluation, to see this great tradition stultified in the bloodless 
teaching and bland research often practised in Indian colleges and 
universities, or captured and demeaned by the most retrograde and 
unphilological forces in the Indian polity, or, the worst fate of all, 
simply forgotten. In fact, the most pressing question to raise may be 
not why Kosambi used this method or defended that theory — though 
it is not the least of his achievements to force such questions upon 
us — but rather why India has not produced any scholar to succeed 
him, and what if anything can still be done about it. 

D.D. Kosambi s Works on Sanskrit 
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Science is the Cognition 
of Necessity 

Vivek Monteiro 


Kosambi’s classic definition of science is by itself sufficient to secure 
him a place in the history of thought. It is as profound as it is brief: 
‘Science is the cognition of necessity/ 

Kosambi realized the significance and power of his definition. In 
his essays on science and society he repeatedly refers to and develops 
this theme. A critical assessment of these writings requires a prior 
consideration of the question of the relation of Marxism to science. 

The concept of necessity as a category for understanding reality 
is not new. In the fifth century BC the Greek materialist philosopher 
Democritus said: ‘Everything existing in the universe is the fruit of 
chance and necessity/ A hundred years later, Aristotle found the as- 
sertion unacceptable, writing disapprovingly: ‘Democritus, however, 
neglecting the final cause, reduces to necessity all the operations 
of nature/ For two millennia thereafter, Aristotelian conceptions 

A version of this essay first appeared in the Special D.D. Kosambi Issue of 
the Economic and Political Weekly , 26 July 2008. It was not envisaged as an 
academic essay at the time of writing, and is therefore more in the nature of a 
lecture, i.e. the normal apparatus of scholarship, such as footnotes and source 
citations, is absent here. The intention is to offer a broad and general outline 
of Kosambi s view of science, done in part by quoting as much as possible from 
his writings on science and society. 


continued as the dominant ideas in Western science and philosophy. 
The Democritan insight, though dormant, was far from dead. With 
the progress of science it was slowly reawakened. 

Marxism represented a breakthrough in the history of science, the 
‘Theses on Feuerbach’ of 1 845 being key in this context. Here Marx 
asserts that social change is a subject within the purview of science and 
outlines what it means to scientifically change society. It was in this 
year too that Marx and Engels enunciated the ‘materialist conception 
of history in ‘The German Ideology’: 

We know only a single science, the science of history. One can look 
at history from two sides and divide it into the history of nature and 
the history of men. The two sides are, however, inseparable; the his- 
tory of nature and the history of men are dependent on each other 
so long as men exist. The history of nature, called natural science, 
does not concern us here; but we will have to examine the history of 
men, since almost the whole ideology amounts either to a distorted 
conception of this history or to a complete abstraction from it. 

Understanding ‘necessity’ as manifested in a historical context — 
‘historical science’, or a ‘materialist conception of history’ (the science 
of history referred to earlier) — does not begin with social science, 
or with Marx. It has its origins in the philosophical and scientific 
debates of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century in which 
developments in the natural sciences were vital. The reconstruction 
of biology as a historical science had begun well before Darwin. In 
the preceding century it became clear that geology and biology could 
only be rationally understood as historical sciences. The fossil record, 
where geology and biology met, were the pages of a history book, 
with a strong thread of causation linking the later pages to the earlier 
ones. This chain of causation strengthened the claims of Material- 
ists, for all of nature had a history, this history could be understood, 
and human beings were a product of this natural history. The threads 
of necessity running through natural science in the form of natural 
history were evident. Natural science was taking shape as a programme 
of recognizing this necessity. So, what of human activity and social 
history? 
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Marx and Engels made a breakthrough to bring social change into 
the agenda of modern science. As the latter put it: 

Marx and I were pretty well the only people to rescue conscious dia- 
lectics from German idealist philosophy and apply it in the materialist 
conception of nature and history . . . 

■ • ■ Feuerbach is quite correct in asserting that exclusively natural- 
scientific materialism is indeed ‘the foundation of the edifice of human 
knowledge, but not the edifice itself’. For we live not only in nature 
but also in human society, and this also no less than nature has its 
history of development and its science. It was therefore a question of 
bringing the science of society, that is, the sum total of the so-called 
historical and philosophical sciences, into harmony with the material- 
ist foundation, and of reconstructing it thereupon. But it did not fall 
to Feuerbach’s lot to do this. 

Their contribution was to show how human social history could 
be incorporated into the agenda of rigorous science. The laws gov- 
erning human action are not only biological but also social. Social 
laws are made and can be changed by conscious human action, 
whereas in natural science the theory does not and cannot change 
the phenomenon. Social theory can grip the masses’ and change the 
very reality being studied because human beings can choose to change 
their world. Flow can this freedom of choice be reconciled with the 
aspect of necessity that is central to all scientific analysis? 

Engels believes freedom 'does not consist of any dreamt-of inde- 
pendence from natural laws, but in knowledge of these laws, and 
in the possibility this gives of systematically making them work to- 
wards definite ends.’ Fie quotes Flegel: ‘Freedom is the insight into 
necessity — necessity is blind only in so far as it is not understood’, 
and adds: ‘Freedom of the will therefore means nothing but the capa- 
city to make decisions with knowledge of the subject. Therefore 
the freer a man’s judgement is in relation to a definite question, the 
greater is the necessity with which the content of this judgement will 
be determined.’ 

But comprehending necessity’ in the context of society is more 
complex than in relation to nature. There is the realm of the objective, 
the inevitable, what necessarily must happen, what is compelled by 


underlying conditions, and there is also the realm of the subjective, 
the desirable, the possible, the needs of human beings. Marx’s ‘Theses 
on Feuerbach’ shows how their reconciliation is to be achieved. Fie 
thereby completes what Democritus had asserted. After Marx’s break- 
through, for the first time in human history all of reality, both natural 
and social, becomes a subject of rigorous scientific inquiry. 

With all of reality becoming the subject of science, science itself 
ceases to be a subject and instead becomes a method for understand- 
ing and engaging with reality. Kosambi’s achievement is to give a 
definition of science which can properly encompass this new com- 
prehensive, universal role: ‘Science is the cognition of necessity’. 

Science and Freedom 

Kosambi examines the implications of his definition for the devel- 
opment of science in his article ‘Science and Freedom’, written for 
Monthly Review in 1952, and it is the most important of his essays 
on science. As Marx and Engels had done in their 1845 writings, 
Kosambi begins by critiquing an abstract concept of ‘freedom’, 
now as professed by the bourgeois Western scientist. Fie begins by 
taking on the intellectual dishonesty of a section of American scient- 
ists who, while actively participating in the research activities of the 
US war machine — developing thermonuclear weapons — also wrote 
profusely about intellectual freedom and its absence in ‘totalitarian’ 
societies: 

In 1 949, 1 saw that American scientists and intellectuals were greatly 
worried about the question of scientific freedom, meaning thereby 
freedom for the scientist to do what he liked while being paid by big 
business, war departments, or universities whose hands tended to 
come more and more from one or the other source. These gentlemen, 
living in a society where he who pays the piper insists upon calling 
the tune, did not seem to realize that science was no longer ‘indepen- 
dent’ . . . The scientist now is part of a far more closely integrated, 
tightly exploited, social system; he lives much more comfortably 
than Faraday, but at the same time under the necessity of producing 
regular output of patentable or advertising value, while avoiding all 
dangerous social or philosophical ideas. As a result, the worthies I 
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mention were quite worried about the lack of scientific freedom in 
a planned society, but only indirectly and perhaps subconsciously as 
to what was actually happening to their own freedom in an age and 
time of extensive witch-hunting, where being called a communist 
was far more dangerous than being caught red-handed in a fraud 
or robbery. 

There is an intimate connection between science and freedom, 
the individual freedom of the scientist being only a small corollary. 
Freedom is the recognition of necessity; science is the cognition of neces- 
sity, . The first is the classical Marxist definition of freedom, to which 
I have added my own definition of science. Let us look closer into 
the implications. 

A scientist while performing his professional tasks of understanding 
the necessities of nature — natures laws — is also governed by other 
aspects of necessity: 

... in addition, there is a technical level, which cannot be divorced 
from the experimental. Finally, there is a social structure that is not 
only intimately connected with the technical level, but also conditions 
the freedom of the individual by introducing a social necessity that in 
the abstract seems unnecessary but exists nevertheless . . . 

What most of us do not realize is that science is also a social devel- 
opment; that the scientific method is not eternal and that science came 
into being only when the new class structure of society made it necessary. 
Of course, science really comes into its own with the machine age, 
which cannot develop without science and which in turn contributes 
highly useful technical aid to scientific discovery . . . Modern science 
is the creation of the bourgeoisie. 

Kosambi argues that since social necessity is a powerful impetus 
to new science, it is not an accident that Newton, Lagrange, Laplace, 
Ampere, Berthelot, and Gauss appear on the scene at the same time 
that the English, French, and German bourgeoisie comes into its 
own. The point of the essay is that — 

There is no reason for science to remain bound any longer to the 
decaying class that brought it into existence four centuries ago. The 
scientist needs this freedom most of all, namely freedom from servi- 
tude to a particular class. Only in science planned for the benefit of 


all mankind, not for bacteriological, atomic, psychological or other 
mass warfare can the scientist really be free . . . But if he serves the 
class that grows food scientifically and then dumps it in the ocean 
while millions starve all over the world, if he believes that the world 
is overpopulated and the atom bomb is a blessing that will perpetu- 
ate his own comfort, he is moving in a retrograde orbit, on a level no 
beast could achieve, a level below that of a witch doctor. 

Kosambi concludes with a question: After all, how does science 
analyse necessity?’ and answers: Tn the final analysis, science acts 
by changing its scene of activity . . . There is no science without 
change . . . The real task is to change society, to turn the light of 
scientific inquiry upon the foundations of social structure. Are classes 
necessary, and in particular, what is the necessity of the bourgeoisie 
now? But it is precisely from cognition of this great problem of the 
day that the scientist is barred if a small class should happen to rule 
his country.’ 

The theme that the growth of the sciences in any society is con- 
ditioned by the kind of society in which such growth takes place is 
examined in other contexts, such as socialism and fascism, by Kosambi 
in other essays: 'Revolution and the Progress of Science’, written for 
New Age , ‘Soviet Science — What it can Teach Us’ ( Indo-Soviet Jour - 
nah 1944), and his review of J.D. Bernal’s The Social Function of 
Science (1940). 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of these. However, 
his comments about science in India in the Bernal book review are 
illuminating. Kosambi approvingly quotes from Bernal’s book: there 
is hardly any country in the world that needs the application of 
science more than India. In order to release the enormous potentialities 
for scientific development in the Indian people, it would be necessary to 
transform them into a free and self reliant community. Probably the best , 
workers for Indian science today are not the scientists but the political 
agitators who are struggling towards this end .’ He follows this with 
scathing comments on sycophant science in British India: 

After this fair appraisal it would be our duty to say a few of the things 
that the author has left out for lack of space, or of malice. The re- 
search work today in this country is confined to the universities and 
to a few special institutions, controlled by and often actually worked 
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by people who know nothing of science. Though it is no longer the 
custom to shove all the fat jobs of the educational system to one side 
for third rate Englishmen who cannot be accommodated in their own 
country, the mark of the beast has by no means been eradicated. The 
men who occupy the key posts have obtained them by other means 
than research ability, usually by pure charlatanism, bootlicking, and 
politics of the most decadent sort within academic circles . . . Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Indian ‘Professor’ 
was a parasite on the already parasitic official services, assiduous only 
in licking the boots that seemed capable of kicking him the hardest, 
reactionary in politics, and proud at best of having helped some of 
his students to the supreme bliss of admission into the Indian Civil 
Service. Research was a difficult proposition for such people. 

Two decades later, in an autobiographical essay, 'Steps in Science’, 
Kosambi s views on the Indian science establishment have not 
changed much. 

The greatest obstacles to research in any backward, under-developed 
country are often those needlessly created by the scientists or scholar’s 
fellow citizens. Grit may be essential in some difficult investigation, 
but the paying commodity is soft soap. The meretricious ability to 
please the right people, a convincing pose, masterly charlatanism 
and a clever press agent are indispensable for success. The Byzantine 
emperor Nikephoros Phokas assured himself of ample notice from 
superficial observers, at someone else’s expense, by setting up in his 
own name at a strategic site in the Roman Forum, a column stolen 
from some grandiose temple. Many of our eminent intellectuals have 
mastered this technique. 

There is little point in discussing personal experience of the scum 
that naturally floats to the top in a stagnant class. 

Science for Developing Countries 

The paragraph above is typical of Kosambi s style. His language is 
direct, its purpose being to call a spade a spade, unmindful of the con- 
sequences. At a time when being a communist was a career liability, 
he did not hesitate to write for New Age and other left wing jour- 
nals. In international conferences he was never averse to making a 


political statement when he thought it necessary. In an address to an 
international conference, 'Problems of Science and Technology in 
the Developing Countries , in 1964, he says: 

The political situation is all-important. Most under-developed coun- 
tries have been under foreign domination for a long time. That is, in 
fact, the primary reason for their being underdeveloped. So, freedom 
must come first. We cannot speak of science and technology for 
Angola and Mozambique, for example. The South African situation 
is even more complex. The land has a few outstanding technological 
developments; their laboratories and engineering works are by no 
means to be despised. But the real Africans are not even citizens in 
South Africa, which remains for them under-developed, while being in 
a quite satisfactory stage of development for property-owning whites 
and for the investors in London who stand back of them ... In such 
cases, we have no solution to offer, for our conference restricts itself 
to science and technology. 

The lack of resources is fortunately not present in all countries. 
Several Arab lands have discovered in oil and natural gas a commod- 
ity, which can be exploited sufficiently well to solve their economic 
problems. However, whether the oil and other resources are properly 
used or not depends once again on the context. First, the foreigner 
must not take away the lions share, as happened in Iran for so many 
years. Secondly, those in power must feel the need for developing the 
country rather than for building palaces for their own families and 
living a life Arabian Nights style. This remains, therefore, again an 
internal political matter, namely who plans and for whose advantage. 
It is not sufficient to announce grandiose plans; one has to convince 
the people that they stand to gain and to secure popular support. 
Developments in Ghana and Indonesia show what happens otherwise. 
Going deeper into this question . . . would cause unpleasantness. 

However, we reach one important principle here: under-developed 
countries need a planned course of development, which necessarily implies 
a planned economy ; 

Merely admitting this principle is not enough. The context once 
again thrusts itself upon your attention: who does the planning, and 
for whose real advantage? The solution generally offered is to invite 
foreign experts to offer advice and draw up schemes. With the best 
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will in the world, this will not succeed. The foreign expert has been 
used to planning for an entirely different purpose, in totally different 
surroundings. He pays little attention to local needs during the course 
of development. Oftener than not, the foreign expert is interested 
in selling the products of some companies with which he might be 
connected. 

Here, we could learn a good deal from Chinese experience, were it 
not for the political problem, once again, which makes it impossible 
to secure co-operation from that great country at such a meeting. 

Hitherto, I have only pointed out the difficulties without suggest- 
ing a solution. As a matter of fact, I hold very strong views on the 
proper political structure and the correct foreign policy for under- 
developed countries; but this is not the time nor the place to develop 
those views . . . The scientific approach, on the other hand, tends 
to be rather vacuous and devoid of application unless these primary 
difficulties are solved. 

Atomic Energy 

This is a recurrent theme in Kosambis writings, both in the context 
of peace and disarmament and in discussions on energy policy for 
India and other developing countries. Typically, Kosambi is both 
critical and outspoken. He repeatedly points out that in discussions 
on the relative cost of atomic energy, the real cost is usually ignored, 
suppressed, or hidden. In a popular lecture to the Rotary Club in 
Pune in 1960 he says: 

The main question that most of you will ask is: What is the investment 
value of atomic energy? If the preliminary research and refining is to 
be done, there is virtually no investment value, for the private sector. 
The whole affair is fantastically costly. Those who say that atomic 
energy can compete with thermal or hydro-power, carefully omit to 
mention the fact that the preliminary costs have always been written 
off to someone elses account, usually that of some government. Only 
in some socialist countries, where uranium is relatively plentiful, and 
new lands have to be opened up, is it possible to utilize atomic energy 
properly. Even there, military considerations play a considerable part, 
because of the cold war. 


At the 1964 international conference on science in underdeve- 
loped countries he is blunt as usual: 

For example, many of you here are bound to be impressed by Indias 
advance in science and may even persuade your own governments to 
copy us. But in what particulars? We have top class physicists, for ex- 
ample, our department of atomic energy is spending several hundred 
millions a year on an imposing establishment. But how much atomic 
energy is this country actually producing? The plant that should 
have been in commission in 1 964 will not be operating till 1 968 at 
the earliest. The delay has passed without criticism, while some politi- 
cians demand that we should produce the A-bomb to put us on par 
with the big powers. In effect, the establishment we have was built by 
foreign experts’, is outdated already, and will produce atomic power 
if run as designed which is costlier than such power elsewhere and 
costlier than conventional power in India. Even then, all the basic cost 
will have been pushed off under the heading of ‘research’ Science, or 
some such beautiful title. 

Energy cost is something that can be rationally calculated. The cost 
of private sector nuclear power plants proposed to be imported in 
consequence of the Indo-US 123 nuclear deal has been estimated by 
technical experts from the left as approximately Rs 20 crores per MW 
installed, which is three times the present cost of conventional power 
plants. The proponents of imported nuclear power from the estab- 
lishment have neither refuted this calculation, nor have they argued 
why such expensive power is necessary and how it is affordable. This 
straightforward but critical question which should be central to any 
debate on nuclear energy and the consequences of the Indo-US 
nuclear deal has been effectively censored from mainstream media 
discourse. On this and many other straightforward technical/scientific 
issues pertinent to the Indo-US nuclear deal the Indian science estab- 
lishment also has been typically silent and characteristically timid (as 
it was on the Enron issue), with some notable exceptions including 
a few retired senior scientists. 

A logical discussion about Indias needs for affordable energy leads 
inexorably to the conclusion the Indo-US nuclear deal is less about 
electric power and energy security and more about politics. Kosambi s 
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writings on issues of science and technology in an age of US imperial- 
ism are still topical, the scenario not having changed all that much. 
In an article for Monthly Review in 1951 he delineates the crooked 
roots’ and crazy logic’ of imperialism. 

The crooked roots of imperialism lie deep in the need for profits 
and ever more profits — for the benefit of a few monopolists. The 
‘American way of life’ did not solve the world problem of the great 
depression of 1929-33. In the United States this was solved by World 
War II. But only for a short time. Korea shows that the next step is 
to start a new war to stave off another depression. The one lesson 
of the last depression, which stuck, is that profits can be kept up by 
creating shortages where they do not and need not exist. War materi- 
als are produced for destruction. Producing them restricts consumer 
goods, which increases profits in double ratio. Any logic that proves 
the necessity of war is the correct logic for imperialism and for Big 
Business, which now go hand in hand. Mere contradictions do not 
matter for this sort of lunatic thinking where production of food is 
no longer the method of raising man above the animals, but merely 
a way of making profit while millions starve. 

Destroying stockpiles of food is the same kind of action as building 
up stockpiles of atom bomb. But the war waged by means of food is 
different in one very important respect from national and colonial 
aggression. It is war against the whole of humanity except that tiny 
portion to whom food is a negligibly small item of expenditure, war 
also against millions of American workers. In a word, it is class war, 
and all other wars of today stem from attempts to turn it outward. 
Even the Romans knew that the safest way to avoid inner conflict, 
to quiet the demands of their own citizens, was to attempt new con- 
quests. 

Quite apart from the destructiveness of total war, the crooked logic 
of Big Business and warmongers is fatal to the clear thinking needed 
for science. The arguments that modem science originates with the 
bourgeoisie, that the enormous funds devoted to war research are a 
great stimulus to science are vicious. The scientific outlook came into 
being when the bourgeoisie was a new progressive class, struggling 
for power against feudal and clerical reaction. 

But for modern capitalists, a class in decay, the findings of 


science (apart from profit-making techniques) have become danger- 
ous; and so it becomes necessary for them to coerce the scientist to 
restrict his activity. That is one reason for vast expenditure on secret 
atomic research, for putting third-raters in control to bring big- 
business monopoly to the laboratory. The broad cooperation and 
pooling of knowledge, which made scientific progress so rapid, is 
destroyed . . . Science cannot flourish behind barbed wire; no mat- 
ter how much money the war offices may pay to ‘loyal’ mediocrity. 
Freedom is the recognition of necessity; science is the investigation, 
the analysis, and the cognition of necessity. Science and freedom 
always march together. The war mentality, which destroys freedom, 
must necessarily destroy science. 

Solar Energy and Alternative Technology 

The better half of Kosambi’s address to the Pune Rotary Club on 
Atomic Energy for India was not about nuclear power plants on earth 
but about the nuclear power plant in the sun — about solar energy. 
There is an impressive conviction and consistency in Kosambi’s essays 
on this subject, seamlessly weaving issues of basic science, technology, 
science policy, politics, economics, and ideology into the form of the 
popular essay. He repeatedly makes the point that whether or not an 
alternative technology is viable is not only a technical question but 
also a political and organizational question. He argues the proposition 
that socialism needs popular participation, whereas big technology as 
in atomic power plants and big dams gives rise to a large bureaucracy. 
His far-sighted conclusion is that decentralization is necessary for 
socialism and that therefore a dispersed and distributed technology 
involving solar energy or small dams could facilitate a different path 
to Indian socialism. 

Kosambi’s comments on research on energy for a country like 
India are controversial and courageous. His essay ‘Sun or Atom’ 
(1957) argues that solar energy would provide a better option for 
India than atomic, for what drives nuclear energy forward the 
world over is not rational economics but ‘the desire for prestige’. 
Nuclear energy is a ‘waste of money’. Similarly, on the subject of solar 
energy for underdeveloped countries {Seminar, September 1964), he 
throws a challenge to the future: 
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These strictures seem rather harsh, but surely not undeserved. When 
some years ago, the main ideas of this note were spoken out in a 
popular lecture, the matter roused some heat not due to the sun . . . 
Questions were asked in parliament and answered by high authority 
with the words that such projects are designed to keep India backward, 
in the bullock-cart age. This, in spite of the remark made during the 
lecture that the bullock-cart is inefficient, and that India needs every 
form of energy it can afford. 

A question of science, technology and economics was reduced to 
one of ostentation and prestige. However, the sun has not yet been 
abolished by decree, so that the matter may be taken up at some future 
date when common sense gets a chance. 

Science and Religion 

Kosambi s essays also include two on the subject of superstition and 
religion: ‘Sin and Science: Introduction (1950), and ‘The Scientific 
Attitude and Religion ( Seminar , 1964). In both, ‘some social as- 
pects of religion are considered in so far as they serve to keep India a 
backward country. The methods of cure suggested are by legislation, 
education and improved social conditions, with a brief example or 
two to bring out the basic idea in each case/ 

A fourth of the essay of six pages on religion comprises the Marxist 
argument about religion as a narcotic for the masses; he asks why, if 
alcohol and drugs are taxed and regulated by the state, why religion 
is not. Following this is a discussion on educating people out of su- 
perstition and the suggestion that almanacs which are the source of 
superstition can also be used to convey scientific information about the 
weather and seasons — which can undermine those superstitions. 

The next question taken up in the same essay is about ‘the most 
obscurantist of all Indian religious and social institutions, caste. The 
evils of the caste system are known, but no one asks himself why 
the system originated, and why it has held on in spite of so great a 
change in Indian life/ His conclusion: ‘The root cause is the abys- 
mally low economic status of the lowest castes and their total lack 
of opportunity. Neither legislation, nor conversion, nor schoolroom 
education can remove this. The sole possible cure is more efficient 


production and distribution of the product in a manner equitable 
for all; most people call this socialism/ A serious Marxist analysis of 
the role of religion in India would have had to consider communal- 
ism, but Kosambi does not venture as far. There is no mention either 
of the role of religion within the democratic movements which are 
important to the understanding of Indian linguistic, cultural, and 
social history. 

This question is also thrown up in the conclusion of ‘Science 
and Freedom/ ‘The real task is to change society, to turn the light of 
scientific inquiry upon the foundations of social structure. Are classes 
necessary, and in particular, what is the necessity of the bourgeoisie 
now? But it is precisely from cognition of this great problem of the 
day that the scientist is barred if a small class should happen to rule 
his country/ This too is disappointing from a Marxist scientist. A 
rational and logical conclusion to his analysis might have been: ‘The 
irresistible conclusion of this analysis is that if the scientist must 
remain true to science, he must also now become part of the task of 
changing society— a political task/ 

One would have wanted Kosambi to analyse the relationship be- 
tween science and politics: why a scientist cannot but be political, 
and what it means to practice politics in a scientific manner. Scientific 
politics means organization. Organization means working with peo- 
ple. Was it Kosambi s individualism which came in the way of his 
taking the analysis to its logical conclusion? 

The resistance to science today comes not only from traditional 
quarters like reactionary religion but also from modern sectors of 
the conservative ideological establishment. The belief that science 
must be apolitical, or anti-political, and that politics has no place in 
science is widespread among professional scientists. Many scientists 
take pride in professing their political illiteracy, as if this were a neces- 
sary consequence of their being scientists. Kosambi, articulate and 
blunt, would have been the best person to demolish the obfuscation 
that is at the root of this retreat from science by the science establish- 
ment. But he does not do this, leaving an important unfinished task 
for those committed to rigorous and comprehensive science. 

Why has science revolutionized every area that it has touched? 
It has because to progress with rigour it must clear its path of all 
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obfuscation and misconception. Since large-scale misconception 
is vital to the existence of societies based on the exploitation of the 
masses, science cannot but be revolutionary when it takes up social 
investigation with rigour. Kosambi s thought-provoking essays throw 
light on issues which remain entirely relevant today. His writings 
directly address those working on issues of science policy in contem- 
porary India. They fall squarely within the framework of the peoples 
science movement. In fact, they both inspire and challenge all those 
committed to science to take forward an unfinished agenda. We might 
do well to add a corollary to Kosambis definition: 'Scientific practice 
is understanding and doing what is necessary.’ 


10 

Integrating Mathematics 
and History 

The Scholarship of D.D. Kosambi 


Ramakrishna Ramaswamy 


D.D. Kosambi is widely regarded as the scholar who revolutionized 
the study of Indian history by bringing diverse academic strands that 
included mathematics, statistics, Marxist thought and critical analysis 
to historiography . 1 He also made important contributions in the areas 
of genetics, numismatics, Indology, literary criticism, and Sanskrit 
Studies, in addition to his considerable work in mathematics, which 
he taught all his working life. He thus occupies a very special place 
in the intellectual development of modern India. 

Today, Kosambi s significance and his contributions as a historian 
greatly overshadow his reputation and his contributions in mathemat- 
ics. He simultaneously worked in both areas for much of his adult life, 
and to understand the body of his work either in the social sciences, or 
in mathematics, an appreciation of the complementarity of his inter- 
ests is essential. An understanding of Kosambi the historian can only 
be enhanced by an appreciation of Kosambi the mathematician. For 
those not trained in the subject, the mathematics may itself be subtle 

1 For brevity and convenience, in this article I will refer to Professor Damodar 
Dharmanand Kosambi by his surname. 
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and difficult to follow in its entirety, but knowledge of the intellectual 
preoccupations, the questions that concerned him, and the techniques 
and tools at his disposal can help in bringing out the very natural 
manner in which Kosambi’s mathematics informed and refined his 
approach to history In a fundamental way, Kosambi embodied the 
multidisciplinary approach, channelling diverse interests — indeed 
combining them — to create scholarship of a high order. 2 

The constancy of Kosambi’s interest and work in mathematics is 
telling, and a significant component of how and why he was so influ- 
ential as a historian. From 1930, when his first contribution appeared 
in the Indian Journal of Physics , 3 to 1 966, when his article in Scientific 
American entitled Numismatics as a Science appeared shortly before 
he died, 4 Kosambi authored about sixty-five articles which are either 
on mathematics or statistics, or use either of these fields as integral 
components of his studies in other areas. 5 

Kosambi’s career as a mathematician might have taken a very dif- 
ferent course if he had managed to stay on at Harvard for the PhD, 
possibly with William E. Graustein, 6 or with George D. Birkhoff, 7 

2 A. Gupta and K. Haydock, ‘Bright Sparks’, Indian National Science 
Academy , New Delhi, 2009, pp. 98-102. 

3 ‘Precessions of an Elliptical Orbit’, Indian Journal of Physics (1930), 5, 
359-64. 

4 ‘Numismatics as a Science’, Scientific American, March 1965. 

5 Kosambi used mathematics and statistics not only to bolster historical 
evidence, particularly in the field of numismatics, but also to debunk claims 
of extrasensory perception (ESP) in actuarial studies, in philology, and in 
analysing trade and commerce. 

6 Kosambi studied differential geometry with William C. Graustein 
(1888-1941) who was on the mathematics faculty at Harvard, In later years 
Kosambi was to serve on the committee that selected the Fields medallists, 
and in writing about that in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society , 137 (1993), pp. 268— 72, Garrett Birkhoff refers to ‘Graustein’s student 
D.D. Kosambi’. 

7 In a moving obituary published in The Mathematics Student , 12 (1945), 

pp. 1 1 6—20, Kosambi discusses Birkhoff’s mathematical contributions and the 

role he played in the development of American mathematics. Although he is 

frank in his appraisal — ‘Birkhoff’s own lectures left very much to be desired 
even twenty-five years later. Those of his lectures that the advanced students 


both early mentors. Owing to a combination of reasons, though, the 
Phi Beta Kappa scholar who had graduated cum laude returned to 
India to take up a teaching position at Banaras Hindu University in 
1 929, without the doctorate. He moved to Aligarh Muslim University 
in 1931, to join a department of mathematics that included the 
French mathematician Andre Weil, and a number of colleagues of 
note such as T.K. Vijayaraghavan. 8 He also started publishing inde- 
pendently in these years, articles of both a pedagogic nature as well 
as original contributions. 

One early work that stands out, a testimony to a sense of mischief 
and humour and to an age, is his paper ‘On a Generalization of the 
Second Theorem of Bourbaki’ which was a parodic note passed 
off as a serious contribution to a provincial journal’, the Bulletin of 
the Academy of Sciences , U.P. 9 Bourbaki was a fiction, the creation 
(and eventually the nom de plume) of a group of avant-garde French 
mathematicians that included Weil. When Kosambi was finding it 
difficult to deal with a senior colleague at Aligarh, Weil apparently 
suggested to him that he use the Bourbaki myth to deflate the seniors 
ego. Kosambi was more than happy to comply, and in the process the 
name ‘Bourbaki’ first entered the scientific literature in the title of this 
paper. 10 Kosambi got completely into the spirit of things, discarding 


did understand were invariably considered by them the most inspiring that 
they had ever heard, but usually he lost himself, the subject, and the audience 
in his own latest brainwave which might have developed that very morning 
between the breakfast table and the lecture room’ — he continues: ‘But the 
moment he began to talk about mathematics, the others (no matter what 
their specialty) quietly stopped their own chatter to listen. It was impossible 
not to love such a teacher.’ 

8 A. Weil, The Apprenticeship of a Mathematician , Basel: Birkhauser, 
1992. 

9 ‘On a Generalization of the Second Theorem of Bourbaki’, Bulletin of 
the Academy of Sciences, U.P. 1 (1931), pp. 145-7. Kosambi thanks Weil for 
making him aware of the ‘important work’ of this Bourbaki. The French 
group eventually chose the initial N (Nicolas) for Bourbaki rather than the 
D (Damodar?) given by Kosambi. 

10 M. Mashaal, ‘Bourbaki: A Secret Society of Mathematicians , American 
Mathematical Society , Providence, 2006. 
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not one but three Vysokoblagodaren axioms in the process and killing 
off a D. Bourbaki through lead poisoning during the Revolution. The 
French group went on to systematize much of modem mathematics 
through several books and monographs that appeared subsequently 
as from the ‘Bourbaki school’. 

Nearly ten years were to pass before Kosambi wrote his first article 
that dealt with a non-mathematical subject. In 1939, A Note on the 
Trial of Sokrates’ appeared in the magazine of Fergusson College, 
Pune, to which Kosambi had moved by then. He had also acquired 
a respectable curriculum vitae with over twenty publications, many 
of them on path-geometry’, 11 an area of study that was to occupy 
him for several decades. He had made valuable contacts with some 
leading geometers in Europe, among them being T. Levi-Civita and 
E. Cartan who communicated his papers, 12 and commented on 
them. His linguistic talents were also in evidence — in these ten years 
he published articles in French and German, and even had an article 
translated into Japanese. In later years, he was to write an article on 
the method of least-squares that was first published in Chinese, and 
only later in English. 13 

11 Starting with ‘On the Existence of a Metric and the Inverse Variational 
Problem’, Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, U.P., 2 (1932), pp. 17-28, 
Kosambi developed the idea in a number of papers, including ‘Parallelism 
and Path-spaces’, Mathematische Zeitschrift, 37 (1933), pp. 608—22, and 
‘Path-spaces of Higher Order’, Quarterly Journal of Mathematics (Oxford) 7, 
(1936), pp. 97-104, and so on. In the 1930s he was on the editorial board of 
the Japanese journal Tensor (New Series ), wherein he published ‘The Metric 
in Path-space’, Tensor (New Series), 3 (1954), pp. 67-74, possibly his final 
paper on the topic. 

12 The papers ‘Geometrie differentielle et calcul des variations’, Rendiconti 
della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lined , 16 (1932), pp. 410-1 5, and Affin- 
geometrische Grundlagen der Einheitlichen Feldtheorie’, Sitzungsberichten 
der Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften , Physikalisch-mathematische klasse, 
28 (1932), pp. 342 — 45, were communicated to the journals by T. Levi-Civita, 
while, ‘Parallelism and Path-spaces’, Mathematische Zeitschrift, 37 (1933), 
608-22, was communicated by E. Cartan, who wrote a commentary, ‘Obser- 
vations sur le memoire precedent’, Mathematische Zeitschrift , 37 (1933), 
pp. 619-22, that followed Kosambi’s paper. 

13 The paper, ‘The Method of Least-squares’, Journal of the Indian Society 
of Agricultural Statistics, 1 1 (1959), pp. 49-57, originally appeared in Chinese 


An article in a college magazine is one thing, a proper scholarly 
article in the social sciences is quite another. Kosambi’s initial papers 
outside mathematics were to appear in 1 940, in the Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute , titled ‘The Emergence of National 
Characteristics among Three Indo-European People’, 14 and in the 
New Indian Antiquary, A Note on Two Hoards of Punch-marked 
Coins found at Taxila . 1 3 The latter was a critique and review of earlier 
work, and was preceded and succeeded by a number of articles, in 
the Bangalore journal Current Science, on ancient Indian coins, their 
composition, and their weights. 16 

As has been extensively documented, the novelty of Kosambi’s 
approach to numismatics lay in his use of statistical techniques. His 
research was intensive. Starting with A Statistical Study of the Weights 
of Old Indian Punch-marked Coins’ in Current Science , he carried out 
a series of systematic studies. 17 He was well aware that this analysis 


in the Academica Sinica journal, Advancement in Mathematics , 3 (1957), 
pp. 485-91. 

14 ‘The Emergence of National Characteristics among Three Indo-European 
People’, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 20 (1940), 
pp. 195-206. 

15 ‘A Note on Two Hoards of Punch-marked Coins Found at Taxila’, New 
Indian Antiquary, 3 (1940), pp. 156-7. 

16 Indeed, the work in the New Indian Antiquary was also reviewed in Current 
Science , 7 (1941), pp. 345-6, by ‘K.A.N.’ (possibly K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, the 
pre-eminent historian of South India), who declares, while admitting to not 
understanding the mathematics of it all, that this work ‘is important, and one 
hopes that the Director General of Archaeology, the museums of the country 
and individual owners of coin-cabinets will give him [Kosambi] all the aid he 
needs for carrying his researches further.’ 

17 The papers that Kosambi published here include ‘A Statistical Study of the 
Weights of the Old Indian Punch-marked Coins’, Current Science, 9 (1940), 
pp. 312—14; ‘On the Weights of Old Indian Punch-marked Coins’, Current 
Science , 9 (1940), pp. 410— 1 1; A Bivariate Extension of Fisher’s z-test’. Current 
Science , 10 (1941), pp. 191—2; ‘Correlation and Time Series’, Current Science, 

10 (1941), pp. 372-4; ‘On the Origin and Development of Silver Coinage 
in India’, Current Science, 10 (1941), pp. 395^00; ‘The Effect of Circula- 
tion upon the Weight of Metallic Currency’, Current Science , 11 (1942), 
pp. 227-31; A Test of Significance for Multiple Observations’, Current Science, 

11 (1942), pp. 271-4. 
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had a wider applicability and could have significant consequences in 
other areas of inquiry. 

From this point onwards, although he published in both areas, 
Kosambis publications in the social sciences far exceeded those in 
mathematics, and as the impact of his work in Indian history in- 
creased, his development as a mathematician did not proceed at a 
comparable rate. 

For the record, in all Kosambi authored around 150 publications, 
including articles, essays, monographs, and books. Of the 65 or so that 
were in mathematics and statistics, there are both articles of a peda- 
gogical nature as well as original papers. The principal mathematical 
contributions that he is known for stem from two papers that he wrote 
in quick succession, one that appeared in the Journal of the Indian 
Mathematical Society, and one in the Annals of Eugenics in 1943 and 
1944. That this was done when he was a college lecturer, at a time 
when the country was at war, and when the national movement was 
at fever pitch, is all the more significant. 

In perspective, the 1940s was the best time for Kosambis creative 
genius. In the period from his mid-thirties to his mid-forties, he 
seemed to have found his metier, the synthesis of ideas in diverse 
areas. While still in Pune, where he had limited access to libraries or 
critical colleagues, he branched out into new areas of enquiry, created 
new disciplines, came up with revolutionary methods of analysis, and 
essentially developed into the polymath that he is known to have 
been. When he moved to the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
(TIFR), he first stayed in Mumbai. But then he continued to live in 
Pune for some of the time, famously commuting to Mumbai by train, 
on the Deccan Queen, several times a week, getting a considerable 
amount of his work done in transit, and spending little real time in 
TIFR. Although he was to be on the rolls there for something like 
fifteen years, this tenure would end on a bitter note. 

In addition to the two papers mentioned above, one other work of 
Kosambis done around the same time illustrates the syncretic nature 
of his approach to scholarship. A little background may be appropri- 
ate, given that the basic question remains interesting and relevant 
even today. The Harvard philologist George Kingsley Zipf had, in 
the course of his analysis of a variety of texts, been led to propound a 
law that pertains to the frequency of word usage in natural language 
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texts. Zipf s law states that the number of times a given word is used 
in a natural language is inversely proportional to its rank. Thus, the 
most frequently used word in the English language, ‘the’, is used 
about twice as often as the second most frequently used word ‘of \ 
and three times as frequently as the word of rank three, namely and', 
and so on. A number of languages are known to obey this ‘law’, and 
indeed, papers continue to appear on the unexpected occurrence and 
validity of Zipf’s law in a number of different contexts, notably city 
sizes and DNA sequences. 18 

Kosambi was not in consonance with a related observation of 
Zipfs on word frequencies, and he elaborated this disagreement in 
a paper, ‘On valid tests of linguistic hypotheses’ that also appeared 
during this time in the New Indian Antiquary. This work illustrates 
the intellectual synthesis, the breadth of knowledge — and acerbity! — 
that Kosambi possessed. Kosambi felt that Zipfs work was poorly 
validated, and his attack was direct: 

It is known that in any connected piece of writing (‘language stream’) 
the number of words used twice is far less than that used only once. 
The number occurring three times is still less and the drop continues 
rapidly. [. . .] Zipf has proposed a ‘law’ for this, the number of words 
used n times being, according to him, proportional to n 2 . The main 
purpose of this note is to raise serious objections to this inverse square 
‘law’. These objections are statistical. I maintain that no such law, 
whatever the exponent, will do for the data so given because the fit is 
not sufficiently good even when the best exponent is taken by calcula- 
tions on the logarithmic scale. To put this in nontechnical language: 
to every head, there will be the cube-shaped wooden box that fits best, 
but in general, a rubber cap or a hat of the right size will fit better, and 
the latter is more likely to indicate a contour of the skull. 19 

18 A comprehensive collection of articles on Zipf s law has been maintained 
by Wentian Li at the website http://www.nslij-genetics.org/wli/zipf/. The 
applicability of the law to Indian languages has been re-investigated recently 
by B.D. Jayaram, and M.N. Vidya, ‘Zipf s Law for Indian Languages’, Journal 
of Quantitative Linguistics, 15 (2008), pp. 293-317. 

19 ‘On Valid Tests of Linguistic Hypotheses’, New Indian Antiquary , 5 
(1942), pp. 21—4. Kosambi uses ‘Kanarese’ rather than Kannada and ‘Halagan- 
nada rather than Halegannada. 
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Kosambi then went on to present a statistical analysis of word fre- 
quencies in old Kannada or Halegannada, using the corpus provided 
by the three texts Kavirajamarga, Voddaradhane, and Parnpasatakam, 
and pointed out that the statistics are inadequate. As it happens, a 
number of subsequent works have criticized scaling laws such as this 
on very similar grounds. 20 The importance of examples and counter- 
examples stems primarily from the fact that the arguments are applied 
in reverse, namely that if natural languages have characteristic patterns 
that are statistical, then any text’ with the same statistical patterns 
can be construed as a language and analysed as such. Indeed, some 
recent efforts to understand the organization of DNA sequences pro- 
ceed from this premise. 

Either because of his interest in numismatics, or from his sta- 
tistics work in general, Kosambi was led to consider the problem 
of computationally processing large amounts of data. The paper 
Statistics in Function Space' resulted from this research. 21 The data 
was likely to be 'high dimensional', namely it had dependence on a 
large number of variables, and the question was whether there was 
some way of throwing out the inessential, and finding a dow dimen- 
sional' representation that would capture the main features of interest. 
This approach is used extensively in a number of areas of application: 
what was needed was a mathematical way of separating the wheat 
from the chaff. 

Kosambi's work was published in the Journal of the Indian Mathe- 
matical Society in 1943, and regrettably not followed up in any 
more internationally known forum. Today the method he proposed 
goes under the name of the Karhunen-Loeve expansion, although 
Karhunen's work appeared in 1947 and Loeve’s in 1948. There has 
even been a serious suggestion that this be renamed the Kosambi- 
Karhunen-Loeve expansion. 22 Be that as it may, this is a widely used 

20 See, e.g. W. Li, ‘Zipf s Law Everywhere’, Glottometrics , 5 (2003), 
pp. 14-21. 

21 Statistics in Function Space’, Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society , 

7 (1943), pp. 76-88. 

22 G. Kallianpur, Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 34 (1997), 
pp. 43-8. 


and very useful technique, whereby the main features of a problem, 
its so-called principal components, can be extracted via the technique 
of proper orthogonal decomposition. As a tool for analysis this is 
powerful, although there is considerable freedom in choosing the 
functions that constitute the essential modes. 

That this work was motivated by Kosambi's studies in statistics, 
and the fact that he wrote this while he was examining the statistics 
of ancient coins, was perhaps not coincidence. In a lecture given on 
the occasion of Kosambi's birth centenary it was contended that the 
kind of thought process that guided Kosambi in his work on the 
proper orthogonal decomposition also dominated his study of his- 
tory. [. . .] The resemblance with the proper orthogonal decomposi- 
tion is striking. The essential factors need to be picked out in history, 
the correct set has to be chosen in the decomposition. Reading the 
book is not enough for history, experience is essential in deciding 
how many variables to keep in the decomposition.' 23 

The other contribution of Kosambi's that has lived on is his work 
in genetics, on what is termed the map distance. Already in the early 
part of the twentieth century, a quantitative approach to genetics 
was under way with the work of Thomas Hunt Morgan and others 
who had begun systematic studies of mutations in the common fruit 
fly. Morgan's discovery that variability from generation to genera- 
tion originated in the redistribution of genes on chromosomes was 
seminal, and has led to the idea of genetic linkage — that groups of 
genes may move together when germ cells, namely eggs or sperm, are 
formed. Morgan's hypothesis was that by examining the differences 
in crossover frequencies between linked genes, one might be able to 
estimate the distance between the genes on the chromosomes. This 
led to the definition of the so-called map distance, and the first esti- 
mate of this quantity was by J.B.S. Haldane in 1919. 

Although Kosambi probably had no prior knowledge of genetics, 
his interest was sparked by the fact that Haldane's work was empiri- 
cal and only approximate, while the mathematical statement of the 
problem allowed for a cleaner solution. There was also a thread of 

23 J.K. Bhattacharjee, Turbulence’ (lecture given on the occasion of the 
Kosambi centenary, University of Calcutta, 2007). 
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statistics that ran through this work, since many of the experimental 
observations on which the map distance was based involved estimates. 
The mapping function that Kosambi proposed was very general, and 
allowed for the fact that recombination at different points on the 
chromosome was not necessarily independent, especially when the 
positions were nearby. In the light of our current knowledge of DNA 
structure this is a very natural allowance that must be made, but, at 
the time when these proposals were made, the structure of genes — or 
indeed that of DNA — was largely unknown. ‘The Estimation of Map 
Distance from Recombination Value 5 was published in th z Annals of 
Eugenics (now the Annals of Human Genetics) in 1944, and it conti- 
nues to be widely cited and widely used even to this day. 24 

By 1946 Kosambi had fallen out with the authorities at Fergusson 
College and moved to the newly established TIFR in Mumbai. In 
January 1947 he was President of the Mathematics Section of the 
Indian Science Congress held in Delhi, and his presidential address, 
‘Possible Applications of the Functional Calculus , 25 is a discursive 
review of his ideas on function spaces and the proper orthogonal 
decomposition. 26 

In 1948-9 Kosambi spent a long period of time in the US, first 
as visiting professor at the University of Chicago where he lectured 
on tensor analysis, followed by visits to the Institute for Advanced 

24 ‘The Estimation of Map Distance from Recombination Values’, Annals 
of Eugenics, 12 (1944), pp. 172-5. While commenting on the main result, 
Kosambi’s eclectic scholarship, as well as his sharpness, comes through as he 
says of the formula: ‘The similarity of this with the velocity addition formula 
in the special theory of relativity should not be made the basis of more bad 
philosophy (italics added). 

25 ‘Possible Applications of the Functional Calculus’, Proceedings of the 34th 
Indian Science Congress , Part II: Presidential Addresses (1947), pp. 1-13. 

26 In the work cited in note 25, section 8, Kosambi gives the following 
examples of where the functional calculus techniques would apply. If aver- 
age temperature curves are available for any range or period, is it possible to 
say whether two samples from two different places differ materially? Or do 
two skulls found by the archaeologist or anthropometridan in two different 
places differ significantly? The need for a mathematical technique to decide 
questions of this form are suggestive of how his interests in one area inspired 
work in the other. 


Studies in Princeton (where he met Einstein) and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge. His return to India was via 
London, where his interests in history brought him into contact 
with A.L. Basham. The 1950s saw Kosambi flourish as a historian, 
with the publication of his Introduction to the Study of Indian History 
and numerous other works. 27 He continued to apply statistics to a 
number of problems, but increasingly his interest turned to prime 
numbers. This obsession was a dominant theme in his later years. 
Indeed, when he died he had just completed a manuscript, ‘Prime 
Numbers 5 (this has unfortunately been irretrievably lost). 28 Owing to 
differences in style as well as priorities, he had a major rupture with 
the leadership at the TIFR, where his appointment was not renewed 
after 1962. Although he continued to work, both in mathematics 
and in history, for the next two years, he was without a formal posi- 
tion. This changed in 1964, when he was appointed an Emeritus 
Professor by the Indian Council for Industrial Research (CSIR) and 
attached to the Maharashtra Vidnyanvardhini in Pune. The uncer- 
tainties and acrimony that surrounded these years made him bitter, 
and when viewed from the outside after the passage of time, a trifle 
quixotic. He published a number of papers, 29 using the pseudonym 
S. Ducray, 30 and chose to publish results that were potentially 

27 Introduction to the Study of Indian History, Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 
1956. 

28 Apparently Kosambi mailed the only copy he had to the publishers 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, but all efforts to trace it have been in vain. This 
is the second of Kosambi’s unpublished monographs: in correspondence with 
Bhabha in 1946, he refers to a manuscript on Path-Geometry that he had sent 
to Marston Morse and which was to have appeared in the Annals of Mathematics 
Studies , Princeton. This manuscript has also not been traced. 

29 The four papers published by D.D. Kosambi as S. Ducray were (a) ‘A 
Note on Prime Numbers’, Journal of the University of Bombay, 31 (1962), 
pp. 1-4; (b) ‘Normal Sequences’, Journal of the University of Bombay , 32 
(1963), pp. 49-53; (c) Probability and Prime Number’, Proceedings of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, 60 (1964), pp. 159-64; and (d) ‘The Sequence of 
Primes’, Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences, 62 (1965), pp. 145-9. 
Of these, (b) and (c) were reviewed in Mathematical Reviews . 

30 The Kosambi family had a dog, Bonzo, which was given the nickame 
Dukker, meaning pig in Marathi, on account of it being somewhat rotund. 
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of tremendous significance in pure mathematics a proof of the 
Riemann hypothesis, 31 no less, in the Journal of the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Statistics. 32 At best, this choice of journal was viewed with 
perplexity. However, since the results could not be substantiated, his 
mathematical reputation suffered as a consequence. In a posthumous 
review of this paper that appeared in the Mathematical Reviews of 
the American Mathematical Society, the Hungarian mathematician A. 
Renyi generously interpreted Kosambis unsuccessful attempt to prove 
the Riemann hypothesis as the statement of a new and independent 
conjecture, but was candid enough to assert that neither hypothesis 
could be proved or disproved using probabilistic methods. 33 

In many ways Kosambi was temperamentally more a statisti- 
cian than a pure mathematician; his appreciation of a proper use of 
statistics runs through many of his papers, and underlies his main 
contributions in science as well as in historiography and numismatics. 
He paid particular attention to the correct interpretation of statistical 
results and emphasized this in several of his papers. Specific contribu- 
tions such as the Kosambi distance and the principal orthogonal 
decomposition have stood the test of time, but in the end Kosambi s 
main contribution was to emphasize a certain rigour in data analysis, 


whether it pertained to science, to genetics, to coins, or to literature, 
and to make prescient and lateral inferences from such rigorous analy- 
sis. In this sense, he was a member of an elite group of intellectuals 
who believed that a mathematical approach was valuable even when 
discussing and analysing phenomena that were typically classified as 
too ‘human , as not subject to the tools of analytic theories. Today 
these are in a sense commonplace, comprising as they do the core 
of complex systems studies where human behaviour itself is ana- 
lysed via game theory, societies are modelled as groups of interacting 
agents, and language is analysed as an algebra. All these approaches, 
associated now with the names of von Neumann, Nash, Chomsky, 
Tinbergen, Simon, Arrow, and others, had their roots in the 1940s 
and the 1950s. In that sense, Kosambi was born at the right time, 
and it is fortunate that the unique combination of his diverse interests 
and his formidable intellect came together very naturally to find full 
expression in revitalizing the study of Indian history. 


Given Kosambis sense of the mischievous, this connects with S. Ducray, the 
French-sounding version of the dog s name, the initial being for Svana, namely 
Sanskrit for 'dog. That their combination echoed schweinhund could hardly 
have escaped Kosambi, who knew German well enough to teach the language 
at the Banaras Hindu University. In the papers written as S. Ducray, Kosambi 
is thanked profusely. 

31 The Riemann hypothesis is considered by most mathematicians to be 
the most important unresolved problem in pure mathematics. This states that 

the Riemann zeta-function = where 5 is a complex number and the 

sum is over all the integers has nontrivial* zeros only when the real part of s has 
the value 1/2. This is one of the so-called Millennium Prize problems for 
which a grand cash award has been announced by the Clay Mathematical 
Institute. 

32 ‘Statistical Methods in Number Theory’, Journal of the Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, 16 (1964), pp. 126—35. 

33 Mathematical Reviews, MR02 17024 (36 # 119). 
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Of Virtually no modern historian other than 
D.D, Kosambi (1907-1966) can it be said: "He 
changed the way in which Indian history was 
conceptualized and written/ In fact, the term 
"Renaissance man' springs to mind because 
Kosambi's Intellectual contributions cross 
disciplinary boundaries, ranging from ancient 
history to mathematics to Sanskrit literature to 
numismatics to India's energy policy. 

This book contains relatively unknown writings 
by Kosambi, including several obscure but 
important essays and an unpublished children's 
story. Also made available here for the first time 
are some wonderful letters that Kosambi wrote 
to, among others, the scientist Homi Bhabha 
and the writer-historian Robert Graves. These 
reveal Kosambis mastery of the epistolary art 

Other sections contain tributes to Kosambi by 
his friends, and essays by major contemporary 
scholars on his contributions in diverse fields. 
The volume gives a new and well-rounded 
picture of Kosambis writings, as wiell as mature 
assessments of bis scholarship by some of the 
best minds of our time. 

The editor, Meera Kosambi, provides an 
Introduction which situates her lather within his 
social, political intellectual, and familial milieux. 


